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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a New Apparatus for Yoking Horses in Thrashing- 
Machines ; by which their Labour is rendered more equal and 
steady. Invented by WauteR SamvEt, blacksmith, at Niddrey, 
Linlithgowshire ; alluded to in Mr Andrew Gray's Letter, 
No. L. page 187, and communicated by him. Withan Engrav= 
ing, and Explanation of the Figures. 


Ist. I. is well known to those farmers whose Thrashing-Ma- 
chines are driven by horses, that this labour is by far the 
most severe of any in which these useful animals are employed 
for agricultural purposes. As the united power of several horses 
is almost always required, it is found to be extremely difficult, 
or rather impossible, to keep up, by any care in driving, the 
constant and uniform exertion of all of them for any length of 
tine. Each horse is often on the watch to relax and save him- 
self; and hence if one is spoken to, or touched with the whip, 
his exertion is frequently applied to a resistance much above his 
single strength. ‘Thus a labour which might be compagatively 
easy to all the horses, were they equally busy, becomes extreme-~ 
ly harassing and distressing to each in his turn. If the horses 
were yoked to this machine in pairs by swingle-trees, as in the 
plough, there would be manifestly a great loss of the power ap- 
plied, in consequence of the one horse being obliged to travel 
over so much more ground than the other. It must therefore 
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be a matter of great importance, to unite the exertion of all the 
horses, and to render it constant and uniform whilst walk 
in the same circle. This object has been attained by Walter 
Samuel, the inventor of this apparatus, by which a very consi- 
derable saving of labour is effected. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that fre horees yoked by this apparatus, will perform, with 
equal ease, a labour which would be very severe on six horses of 
equal strength and weight, yoked in the usual way, each horse 
being independent of the rest. Some farmers even assert, that 
the power of three horses, with this apparatus, is equal in effect 
to that of four without it. 

2d. Besides the injury which horses are acknowledged to sus- 
tain from the present method of working them in thrashing- 
machines, it is well known that the machines themselves, and 
the parts connected with them, as well as the harness of the 
horses, suffer greatly by the sudden jerks and strains which 
must be frequently observed, and indeed are unavoidable when 
the power of horses is applied in the usual manner. By the use 
of this apparatus, the tear and wear of a machine, and what is 
often of still greater importance, the danger of accidents, are 
considerably diminished, from the regularity and uniformity of 
the movement. 

3d. It is quite evident, that when machinery is driven by 
water, of which an ample and regular supply can be at all times 
ensured, its movements must be more equal and _ steady than 
when it is impelled’ by any other power yet known; and the 
work, therefore, must necessarily be more perfectly executed, if 
circumstances are equal in other respects. But it is in many 
situations difficult or impossible to obtain a sufficient command 
of water ; and wind and steam cannot be advantageously em- 
ployed in a great many more, and require much too expensive 
erections for small farms. It is corti) » therefore, an import- 
ant desideratum to impart to the labour of animal power a con- 
siderable degree of the constancy and uniformity with which 
water acts upon machinery. This is another object which ex- 
perience has proved to be attained by the use of this apparatus, 
as the work is better performed in a very perceptible degree. 

These important advantages may be communicated to any 
thrashing-machine, by the addition of this apparatus ;—whether 
the horses are yoked to low levers, or to limbers fixed on levers 
placed above them. 

This invention was long since greatly approved of by the 
Linlithgow Agricultural Society ; and a reward of twenty gui- 
neas was conferred by them on the inventor, from a conviction 
of its utility. Many of the members had at that time applied 
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j to their own machines that had been before driven in the 
ommon way; and its advantages were soon so fully admitted, 
t’ it has been very generally applied to a great number of 
machines in many different counties, and the inventor is still 
pi&ily employed in extending the improventent. 
'* The Highland Society have also granted a reward of ten gui- 
» *neas to Walter Samuel, as a mark of their approbation. 
|» In a pamphlet published in 1811, some account is given of 
his invention, with an engraving and explanation, both of which 
“‘eeompany this communication. You may make any use of 
_ them that you may think will be beneficial to your readers. 
‘The original charge for the addition of this apparatus—mate- 
als; and workmanship—was at the rate of a guinea for each 
horse. I believe it is now something more,—probably about 
Ahirty shillings or a guinea and a half; though of this I am not 
| @ertainly informed. 
se ndinburgh, July 1812, A. G, 
: EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 
. 1—Plan of the Perpendicular Azle and Levers of a 
, Thrashing-Machine for Four Horses, with the newly*invented 
: Method of Yoking the Horses. 


‘A A represent the axle or shaft, im which are fixed the levers 
@ arms B BB B, that carry the great wheel, and by which 
he machine is turned round when working. 
'¥-C C are two frames fixed in the axle A, and supported by the 
 @ns B. these frames are placed the two shifting-blocks 
iand 14, whieh are easily moved either inward to the axle A, 
"Sroutward from it. « In each of these shifting-blocks are placed 
fo running sheeves, or horles. 
DD an endless rope or chain, which passes over the two 
“theeves that are shod in the shifting-blocks at the ends 12 and 
38. By this rope the blocks are so connected, that when the 
ine is pulled outward from the axle A, the other is pulled inward 
iternately. 
VE E ee sheeves by which the rope D D is kept clear of the 
@ A, when turning rounds E 
PF and F F are ropes which pass over the sheeves that are 
pl in the shifting-blocks at the ends 11 and 14. Uponeach 
md of the ropes F ¥ is fastened a small block, in which are piac- 
‘td the running sheeves G G G G, and over these sheeves pass the 
'@oiible ropes, by which the horses pull when working this ma- 
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HIKLMWN and OP represent the limbers, which are 
fixed with screw-bolts, near the extremity of the arms B B. (see 
C Dand E F, Fig. Il.) In each of these limbers are placed two 
running sheeves, (see 1, 2, Fig. II.) which conduct the ropes 
with their hooks to the line of draught. 

Each horse is yoked to ‘two hooks, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8; 
these hooks being fastened on the ropes that pass over the 
sheeves G G G G, the sheeves having liberty to tern on their 
axle. By this means the draught will always press the collars 
equally upon the horses’ shoulders, whether they incline to pull 
outward from the centre of their walk, or inward to that centre, 
And therefore, though the horses are walking im a eircle, yet 
the strain of the draught must press fair on their shoulders, 
without twisting to either side. This advantage cannot be ob- 
tained in the ordinary way of yoking the horses in a thrashing- 
machine, unless the dranght-chisins, on each side of the horses’ 
shoulders, be made in exact proportion to the diameter of the 
circle on which they walk; or the chain next to the centre of 
their walk, made a degree shorter than the one farthest from it, 
which is often neglected. 

Thus the draught-ropes are all conneeted by the endless rope 
DD; and the shifting blocks have liberty to move inward to 
the axle A, and to recede from it. So that if one of the horses 
relax, immediately the other horse must press the collar to his 
shoulders, and by this means he is excited to exertion. For in- 
stance, if the horse yoked to the hooks at 1, 2, were to relax; 
then the one yoked at 5, 6, would instantly take up his rope, 
and pull the collar close to his shoulders, so that the horse at 
1,2, must either exert himself, or be pulled backward. And 
supposing the horses at 1,2, and 5, 6, both to relax, then the 
exertions of the horses, at 3, 4, and 7, 8, would pull the shifting- 
blocks from 11 toward i4, which would tend to drag the horses 
at 1,2, and 5,6, backward, and force them to exertion: so 
that each horse spurs up his fellow, they being all conneeted by 
tthe ropes and shifting-blockss Thus the exertion of all the 
horses completely round the eircle is united, so as to form one 
power applied to the machine, instead of as many independent 
powers as there are horses employed. 

Seeing it may sometimes be convenient to, employ fewer 
horses than the whole number of which the: Machine admits; 
this is provided for, so as still to unite the power of the horses 
that are employed. pdr the rope F is fastened an iron hook, 
that when hooked into the eye of a bolt, is fixed in one of the 
arms as at R; and thus the horse at 7, 8, is left out of the circle, 
whilst the power of the horses at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are still united. 
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FIG. IL—Profile of the same Machine. 


A A the perpendicular axle, in which are fastened the arms 
BB, that carry the great wheels and near the extremity of 
these arms are fixed, by screw-bolts, the limbers C D M, and 
EF. Intéeach of these limbers are placed two running sheeves, 
as 1, 2, in the limber C, and 3, 4, in the limber D; 5, 6, in M; 
7, 8, in E; and 9, 10, in F. 

G Ha frame fixed on the axle Aand arms B. And upon 
this frame are placed the shifting-blocks P and R. In each of 
these blocks are placed two sheeves, over which pass the endless 
sope or chain P, 5, R, which connect the shifting-blocks, (see 
DD, 12 and 13, fig. L.) 

K L M N O the hooks to which the horses are yoked, these 
hooks being fastened on the ropes I, 3, G and H 7,9. In 
this manner all the ropes areconnected, and of course the power 
of all the horses united. 


FIG. Ill. No.I. AB a side-view of one limber, with the 
sheeves 1, 2, placed into it, and part of the rope going over 
these sheeves. 

No. II. C D an edge-view of the same limber, with the 
sheeves 3, 4, placed into it, and the manner that the rope passes 
ever them. 


, FIG. 1V.—Plan of the perpendicular axle and arms of a 
Thrashing-Machine for six horses. 

A the axle in which are fixed the arms B B B B B B, which 
¢arry the great wheel. And upon these arms are fixed with 
screw-bolts, the limbers, in each of which are placed two sheeves 
that conduct the draught-ropes or chains to the line of draught. 

C D E are three frames fixed in the axle A, and supported 
by the arms B. Upon each of these frames are placed a shift- 
ing-block, 1, 4, 6, having freedom to move either inward to the 
axle A, or to recede from it. Into each of these shifting-blocks, 
are placed two running sheeves, over three of which pass the 
endless rope or chain 7, 8, 9. ‘Thus the three blocks with their 
sheeves are so connected, that if any one is pulled outward from 
the axle A, the other two blocks must shift inward. 

There is also a rope which passes over each of the sheeves 
that are _— in the shifting-blocks at 1, 4, 6. And upon the 
ends of these ropes, at 10, li, 12, 13, 14, and 15, are fastene« 
small blocks with a running sheeve in each, and over t! 
sheeves the ropes or chains pass, by which the horses pull 
draw, when working the machine. 


¥GHIKLMNO Pand Q BR represent the limbers #1 
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ed on the arms B with screwed bolts. ‘In each of these limbers 
are placed two running sheeves, (see fig. V.), which conduct the 
ropes 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, to the line of draught. S 

Each horse is yoked to these ropes by the hooks at S T U 
V W and X. us, by the endless chain, shifting-blocks, and 
running sheeves, all the ropes by which the horses pull are ede 
nected, and of course the power of all the horses is unitéd, ‘wliat- 
ever number may be employed. ‘This apparatus will ‘apply to 
two horses, or to any greater number that may be found ne- 
cessary. . 

FIG. V.—Profile of the same Machine. 

A A the perpendicular axle with the arms B B which carry 
the great wheel, and on these arms are fixed by screw-bolts the 
limbers F GH I K Land M N._In each of these limbers are 
placed two sheeves, as at 2, 3, in the limber F; at 4, 5, in G; at 
6, 7, in H; at 8, 9, in K; at 10, 11, in L; at 12, 13, in M; and 
at 14, 15, in N. By this means all the ropes are conyeyed to 
the proper line of draught. 

O Pa frame fixed on the axle A and arms B. Upon this 
frame are placed the shifting-blocks R S. In each. of these 
blocks are two running sheeves, over which the endless rope 
RS T passes, and connects these blocks together. 

U V W X represent the hooks fastened on the ends of the 


draught-ropes, 2, 4, 6, R, and S, 10, 12, 14, to which the horses 
are yoked, when working the machine. 

FIG. Vi.—A B represent one of the arms placed in thie axle 
E. It is sawn or cut along the middle from A to E, the ed 
A E being shoved through a mortise in the perpendicular axle, 
until the thick part B E rest on the axle at KE. Then the piece 
C D, which was cut off, is again fixed y screw-bolts upon the 


end A E, by which means it is nearly of the same thickness with 
the other end E B, and of almost ‘equal st h. This is a 
very secure method, with little loss of wood, and the axle is not 
much weakened by the mortises cut through its diameter. 


[As it may not bein the recollection of some of our readers; 

' that an attempt has been made by another ingenious mccha- 
nic, with what success we do not know, to impart similar 
properties to hae driven by. horses, and 
to rénder the labour less severe, jwe shall beg to refer 
to Vol. XI. p. 492, for a communication on that subject. 
Our readers, after a careful perusal, may determine for them- 
selves, to which of the two methods a preference ought to be 
given. | i 
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TO THRE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 
On the Dairy Husbandry. By Mr W111 Arron, Strathaven. 
| (Continued from No. XLIX. p. 62.) 


Tue uce of the dairy cows, viz. their calves, their milk, 
and their carcases for beef, fall to be noticed in their order. 

1. Tue Catves.—The whole calves of the dairy breed, ex- 

cept what are needed to keep up the stock, are slaughtered for 
veal: those that are dropt in winter and spring are generally 
fattened, some of them to the highest pitch ; and those that are 
calved in summer, are mostly disposed of as they come from 
the cow. 
The feeding of calves has long been carried on at Strathaven, 
and, in some parishes in that quarter of Lanarkshire, to an ex- 
tent, and with a degree of success, unequalled in any other part 
of Scotland. The superiority of the veal fed there has been 
such, that all good veal brought to the Glasgow or Edinburgh 
markets, from whatever quarter it may come, Is termed ‘* Strath- 
aven veal;” in the same way that all good full-milk cheese, is 
denominated ‘* Dunlop cheese.” Strathaven veal, and the besé 
veal, are terms synonymous. 

The mode of feeding calves at Strathaven, and other parts 
of the dairy districts in the western counties of Scotland, is the 
most complete and easy. ‘They are fed on new milk, which 
they do not suckle from the cow, but are taught to drink from 
dishes into which it is milked. ‘The whole art of feeding con- 
sists in giving them their milk sparingly at first, till they attain 
some size, to make their appetite more keen, and prevent them 
from loathing at their food; and to increase gradually the quan- 
tity of milk as they grow up, till at last they are allowed as 
much as they can be made to drink. The first drawn milk is 
given to the young calves; and that which is last drawn, and 
which is much richer, is used to feed them that are older. 

Some have mixed a few eggs, and others a small quantity of 
meal, into the milk»given to calves when feeding for veal ; but 
these practices are now generally given up by the best feeders of 
vel ; as these admixtures were found to have a tendency to 
darken the flesh, web, and lights of the calves.- Bleeding, co 
much practised in England, with a view of expediting their fat. 
tening, or to render their flesh and web of a light colotir, was 
seldom ever practised, and is not by any means approved of }, 


the West-country feeders of veal. The calves are kept o 


n 


plenty of litter, in a dry well-aired place, from which the light, 
which makes them too sportive, is in a great measure excluded. 
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They are, after the first two or three weeks, allowed as much 
milk of the best quality, as they can be made to drink. If they 
become costive, a little bacon or mutton broth gives them ease ; 
and if they begin to purge, a small quantity of the runnet used 
in coagulating milk for cheese, will cure that disorder. If a 
lump of chalk is laid before them, they will lick a considerable 
quantity of it; a proof that they feel (like all other animals) a 
strong inclination for salt. 

Though the dairy cows about Strathaven are generally far 
from being so large as those in some parts of Ayrshire, and 
in the vicinity of Glasgow and Paisley, many of their calves 
have been fed on milk for veal to the weight of eighteen, and 
some-to that of twenty-two, stones Dutch, of saleable veal. 
Some of them have been sold to the butcher as high as ten 
pounds Sterling, and yielded ample profits to the purchaser. 
These, however, were probably fed to that pitch, more for 
ostentation than for profit. A calf of a medium size, if healthy, 
and properly fed and treated, may be reared to advantage till 
it attain from six to eight or nine stones; or, one of a larger 
breed, from eight to twelve stones Dutch weight: Such veal, 
in the month of January, would probably bring in Edinburgh 
market, ten pence, or in May or June, about 8d. per pound, 
on an average. But it is seldom that they can be fed to a much 
greater weight, to the same advantage. It is generally more 
profitable to feed them only from five to eight weeks, and to sell 
them at from 4/. to 6/., than to attempt to raise them to a 
much greater weight and price. 

The cruelties exercised by butchers and others, who purchose 
young calves in the country, and carry them to town, cannot 
be too strongly reprobated. They tie them in pairs by the feet, 
and hang them, with their heads and backs downwards, over a 
horse’s back, six or eight of them above each other ; the driver 
sitting above the feet of the whole, entirely deaf to the agonizing 
cries of the tortured animals. It would be much better to carry 
them to market standing on their feet in carts; as is done in 
England. A merciful man will be merciful even to the brute 
creation ; and since the dealers in young calves are not so, the 
law ought to interfere. 

II. Tue mitk oF Darry Cows.—This article which forms 
by far the most valuable part of their produce, is used in various 
ways: 1. for feeding calves: 2. as human food: 3. It is formed 
into butter and butter-milk : and 4. made into various species of 
cheese ; of all of which some short account shall be given. 

1. Milk may be employed to greater advantage in feeding 
veal, than in any other way. ‘The profit attending the feeding 
of veal must depend, in no small degree, upon the season o! 
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the year,—the price of butcher meat,—the health and thriv- 

ing condition of the calf,—and other circumstances. - But it is 
‘ generally, when well conducted, and the animal of ames 
sort, the most profitable mode of disposing of milk. Mi 
is valued, and sometimes sold for a season in the country any 
where within two miles of Glasgow, at fourpence Sterling per 
Scots pint, to be churned, and the butter and butter-milk car- 
ried te Glasgow to be sold. It will bring that price in any of 
the country towns, when sold as taken from the cow, to be used 
in the tradesmens’ families. But the most intelligent and expe- 
rienced cow-keepers assure me, that they can make still more by 
using the milk in feeding veal, than by selling it at fourpence 
per pint, as taken from the cow. And if we consider that the 
milk of cows, when they have recently calved, is far inferior in 
quality to that which they give a few weeks after, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that in the proper season, and when there is a 
demand for that species of meat, the milk of cows cannot be 
more profitably applied, than in feeding (to a certain extent) 
calves for veal. 

2. The milk of cows. kept in or near to towns and villages, 
and part of that of single cows kept by cottagers in the coun- 
try, is either used as food in th. families of those who keep the 
cows, or sold in small quantities to the.other inhabitants, as it 
comes from the cow. It is sold in that state in small towns and 
villages, at about fourpence, and in Glasgow and large towns at 
{rom sixpence to eightpence per Scots pint. It is used to tea, 
and in various species of cookery, by the rich; and as Kitchen 
to pottage, bread, and potatoes ; to all which articles of food it 
forms the most wholesome and valuable addition. Sir Jouw 
Srxciarr, in his Treatise on Scots Husbandry, remarks, that the 
well known Dr Franklin was, when fed chiefly on milk, the 
strongest and most healthy man in the printing-oflice where he 
wrought. So will every one be who is fed in that manner, and 
who lives regularly. A pint of new milk wil afford more food 
to the stomach, than the cheese or butter made from two pints. 
Our Southern brethren may think this rather a homely fare, 
compared with extraordinary fat roast beef, or other rich dishes ; 
to obtain which they make such sacrifices. But if the labour- 
ing classes in this country are amply provided with good milk, 
meal, and vegetables, though not able to command a constant 
addition of butcher meat, which their English brethren must 
have, at whatever expense it may be obtained, their situation is 
rather to be envied than pitied. Milk is certainly more palat- 
able, more wholesome, and more nutritive, than either the small- 
beer now in use, or the tea in which many of the lower orders 
too much indulge. And there is no way in which the labouring 
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part of the community can be duly supplied with that valuable 
article, but by extending the dairy system. 

I]I. Or Burrer, anp Burrer-Mirx.—A part of the pro- 
duce of the dairy cows is converted into butter and butter-milk, 
and sold in towns and villages. Almost the whole of the milk 
produced at a distance of more than one mile, and not more 
than ten miles from Glasgow, is, during the greatest part of the 
year, manufactured into butter and butter-milk, and sold to the 
inhabitants of that city; and other towns in the western coun- 
ties of Scotland are supplied, according to their need, in these 
wholesome articles. As butter forms an important ingredient in 
the food of all ranks, and butter-milk is much used, and highly 
relished by the labouring classes; and as great improvements 
have lately been made in the mode of manufacturing these ar- 
ticles, a short account of them may be interesting. 

In former times, and in some : Serre to this day, the milk 
that was not intended to be otherwise disposed of was thrown in- 
toa churn as drawn from the cow; or perhaps the cream on 
was poured into it. When that vessel was nearly full, the whole 
was churned, and the butter and butter-milk were either used in 
the family, or sentto market. But when collected in this manner, 
that which was first emptied into the churn or vat soon became 
sour; and when new milk was mixed with it, the coagulum was 
broken, the butteraceous parts ran into clotted lumps like curd, 
and the serum separated from them. The new milk added to this 
store does not cool, cast up cream, and become acid of its own ac- 
cord; but is speedily fermented, and converted hastily into a state 
of curds and whey, by coming in contact with the previous con- 
tents of the vessel; and every addition increases the fermentation. 
It is proper that the milk be allowed to acidify before it is churn- 
ed; but when the fermentation proceeds too far, and is fed and 
renewed by repeated additions of new milk warm from the cow, 
it passes from the acetous to the uo fermentation ; and 
becomes mouldy o: the surface. enever the putrefactive 
fermentaton has once commenced on milk before it is churned, 
the butter acquires a pungent taste, and rancid smell; and 
the butter-milk is acrid, unpalatable, and unwholesome. But 
these slovenly and unskilful methods have been relinquished for 
such as are more correct and profitable. 

When the milk intended to be converted into butter and 
butter-milk, for the Glasgow or West-country market, is drawn 
from the cow, it is poured into clean coolers, or shallow milk- 
stands, generally of wood, to the depth of about three inches: 
Some now use milk vessels of stone, and others of iron made by 
the Shotts Iron Company. It is kept in a clean, cool, well air- 
ed dairy-house, from 12 to 24 hours, After this, the contents . 
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of these coolers’ are emptied into a clean milk-tub, or stand-vat, 


where the milk remains till it is to be churned. 
* If-a-second quantity has been cooled, and is ready to be put 
into the stand-vat before the former has soured, the two will be 

t together ; but if the first has become sour, the second is put 
into another vat, lest too much fermentation should be excited 
in the mass. ‘The milk, soon atter souring, coagulates; and the 
coagulum must, on no account, be broken till the milk is ready 
to be churned, None of the milk is churned till it has acidified ; 
and if once it has coagulated, it may be churned immediately, 
or at the distance of a few days, as may be convenient. When 
fermentation has not commenced in the milk before churning, 
the butter-milk will not, if properly treated, ferment for a long 
time after being churned. It will have an agreeable mild taste, 
but nowise rancid or unpalatable; and it will bear a mixture 
of one-fifth, or one-fourth, of water, and still be saleable ; and, 
indeed, much better than that which has been fermented before 
churning, though no water should be applied to it. The but- 
ter, too, will be much more palatable and wholesome, than that 
manufactured on the former plan, 

The operation of churning is usually performed in a plunge 
churn. After it has been carried on for a few minutes, a quan- 
tity of water, heated to near boiling, isymixed into the milk ; 
one person churning, while another pours it in, so as to prevent 
the butteraceous matter from being melted. The whole water 
mixed with the milk, during the operation of churning, is about 
one-fifth of the milk in summer, and one-fourth in harvest and 
winter ; more or less of which is warm, according to the state 
of the weather, and température of the milk when about to be 
churned. When the milk is too cold, it swells during the ope- 
ration of churning, appears of a white colour, throws up air 
bubbles, makes a hard rattling sound when agitated, takes 
much labour in churning, and the butter is not easily collected. 
But when it is brought to a proper degree of heat, it does not 
swell in the churn, assumes a straw colour, emits a soft sound, 
and throws up fewer air bubbles than when cold. A thermo- 
meter ought to be used ; hut the farmers’ wives and servants 
not being accustomed to such instruments, guess at the tem- 
perature of the milk by other means; and indeed with sur- 
prising exactness. If the milk is overheated, or too hastily 
churned, the. butter will be soft, and of a white colour. ‘ 
hours is the proper time for that operation. ‘ 

Butter-milk may appear to some to be a meagre food, but, 
when well manufactured, nothing can be more wholesome. [i 
is eaten with pottage, with bread, with petatoes, and used as a 


‘lwo 
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common beverage, by labourers and mechanics. With pota- 
toes alone, it forms three-fourth parts of the food of the Irish 
yeasantry ; and few people are more healthy, or more prolific, 
The English mechanics, who work extraordinarily hard, cer- 
tainly need at least a portion of richer food. But where the 
jabour is more moderate, as in Scotland and Ireland, butter- 
milk is by no means despicable food. It would be much more 
conducive to the health and comfort of man, to perform only a 
reasonable or moderate portion of work, and to be fed upon 
plain wholesome food, tlian to work too hard, and eat the 
greatest abundance of the richest food. 

Milk may be estimated as worth four-pence per Scots pint, 
to be made into butter and butter-milk. It is sometimes bought 
at that price for the season, by one farmer from another, as it 
comes from the cow; the purchaser churning it and carrying it 
to market. 

IV. Or maxinc Cuerse.—The art of making cheese, first 
taught us by the Romans, was, in Scotland, long restricted to 
what is termed skimmed-milk cheese, or that from which the 
cream has been separated. The milk, when taken from the 
cows, was placed in clean wooden coolers, about three inches 
deep, and allowed to stand in a cool, well-aired place, (common- 
ly in the barn) from twenty-four to forty-eight, or perhaps for 
sixty hours, till it had thrown up the cream. The cream was 
next separated, to be formed into butter by the operation of 
churning, and the milk made into cheese by the ordinary pro- 
cess, to be afterwards described.. In making this species of 
cheese, the utmost attention requires to be paid to the cleaning 
of all the dishes, te prevent the milk from souring when it 
stands so long in the coolers, The milk more readily coagu- 
lates, the whey is more easily separated from the curd, and the 
cheese is more adhesive, and pressed with greater facility, when 
the cream has been abstracted, than when the full milk cheese 
is made. J 

Swect-Milk, or Dunlop, Cheese, is composed of the whole milk 
as it is yielded by the cows, without the cream being separated. 
When so many cows are kept upon a farm, that a cheese may 
bé made every time the cows are drawn, the milk is passed 
through a sieve (provincially called a milsey) to remove hairs 
or other impurities, and poured into a vat or milk-boyn: a 
small quantity of runnet being then mixed with it, it coagulates 
and is formed into curd. As blood heat is the proper tempera- 
ture for coagulating milk for cheese ; and as it must cool a little 
during the operation of milking and passing through the sieve, 
a small quantity of hot water is put in, to bring the milk to 2- 
nimal heat. 
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If the cows kept on a farm do not yield milk at every meal or 
milking, sufficient to make a cheese of the wished-for size, the 
milk is preserved in coolers to the depth already mentioned, till 
as much is collected as forms a cheese. ‘The temperature of the 
milk, from the time it is drawn from the cow until it is formed 
into cheese, is a matter of considerable importance in dairy hus- 
bandry. The sooner it is allowed to cool, after being milked, 
the better. The milk-house in which it is placed ought to be 
dry, cool, well aired, clean, and free from damp ; that the milk 
may cool speedily, without souring. But if the milk-house is 
too cold, the milk acquires a bad taste, and does not readily 
coagulate. It is not enough that it be brought to a right tem- 
perature when runnet is applied ; it is much injured, by being 
either too cold, or too warm, at any time after it is drawn from 
the cow, until it be converted into cheese. ‘Ihe temperature of 
the milk-house ought never to be raised above 55, nor allowed 
to sink below 50 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

When as much milk has been collected as will make a cheese 
of the size wished for, the cream is separated from the milk that 
has been cooled ; and as it would be hurt by being too much 
heated, it is passed cold through the sieve, into the curd-boyn ; 
and the skimmed milk is heated, so as to raise the temperature 
of the whole mass to blood heat, or about 75 degrees, when 
the runnet is mixed into it. If much warmer at the time of 
coagulating, the curd becomes tough, harsh, and gluey; too 
much of the butteraceous matter comes off with the serum, and 
the cheese is tough, adhesive, and tasteless. But if the milk is 
either allowed to cool too much before the curd is set, or if it is 
not brought to nearly animal heat when the runnet is put into it, 
the curd will be soft, will not easily part with the serum, and 
the cheese will be soft, cold, brittle, difficult to be kept toge- 
ther ; and, even when the utmost pains have been taken to ex- 
pel the whey by compression, putrefying holes or springs, call- 
ed whey-drops, will burst out in the cheese, and diminish its 
value. 

In some parts of England, where the operations of the dairy 
are better attended to on scientific principles than in Scotland, 
the milk is coagulated at a low temperature, to prevent the oily 
et from going off with the whey; but whenever the curd is 

roken, and the whey begun to be taken off, more heat is ap- 
plied ; either by throwing hot water or hot whey on the curd, 
or by coagulating the milk in a boiler to which fire is applied. 
It is certain that when the milk is too hot at coagulating, the 
butteraceous matter is dissipated ; but a much greater heat, after 
the curd is formed, has not the same effect. 
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In operations so critical as those of the dairy, and where the 
slightest alteration as to heat or cold will materially alter the 
quality of the cheese, or perhaps render it useless ; the tem 
ature of the ‘milk, in all its stages, ought to be ascertained by 
the thermometer. But instead of this, it is left to chance, or 
governed by the state of the atmosphere ; and the dairy-maid 
measures the heat at the time the rumet is applied, merely by 
moving the ends of her fingers into the milk ; than which no- 
thing can be more uncertain. If her hand has been immediate 
ly before in cold water, the milk will feel to her much warmer, 
than if her hand had been reeently in hot water. 

Whenever the milk has coagulated, the curd is broken by 
the skimming dish, or the hand, so as the whey may be ex- 
tracted. If it should then be found to have been too warm when 
it was coagulated, the evil may be partly cured by the appli- 
cation of cold water ; and if too cold, hot water or whey ought 
to be poured 6n the curd. The whey ought to be removed as 
speedily as possible. To facilitate that operation, the curd must 
be often cut with a knife, and turned up, and pressed with the 
hand alternately, first in the curd-boyn, and afterwards in a 
vat with holes; so long as it can be made to yield a drop of 
whey. When no more whey can be wrung from it, the curd 
is cut and broken into very small pieces, the salt wrought into 
it, and being then deposited in a chissert or cheese vat within 
a cloth, it is placed under pressure, which expels what may 
yet remain of the serum, and reduces the cheese to a proper 
form. But skewers are never, in Scotland, put into the sides of 
the cheese to extract the whey; as is common in England. 

The quantity of salt that ought to be mixed into the curd, is 
a matter of great importance. If too little is applied, the 
cheese will become putrid ; and if too much, it becomes dry, 
tough and hard. ‘The least that ought to be given, is one 
ounce of salt to every two pounds of cheese, English weight ; 
or from 13 to 14 0z. to a cheese of a stone, Ayrshire weight, of 
24 oz. per lib. ; or about 8 oz. salt to a cheese, one stone Eng- 
lish. It is, in the western districts of Scotland, always mixed 
minutely with the curd, before the cheese is put under pressure. 
In some parts of England, the cheeses are formed and pressed 
without salt ; and after they are taken from the press, salt is 
rubbed on their surface twice every day, in the way that salmon 
is kippered, or bacon cured: A thin cheese is cured-in six, 
and a thick one in eight days. 

‘The cheese should only be continued under pressure for one 
hour or so, for the first time. It should then be taken out, a dry 
cloth applied, and put in again with the upper side‘now down 
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-wards: it ought to be changed in that way every four or five 
hours, till the cheese acquires some consistency, and the whey 
is completely expelled. 

The process of pressing has been much shortened, by placing 
the cheese, after it has been once under the press, in a cask of 
water, fully as hot as the finger can be dipt into with safety ; 
and allowing the cheese to remain in the water, till both are 
cooled to about blood heat. When removed from the hot-bath, 
the cheese is well dried with a cloth, allowed to cool; and, be- 
ing wrapt up in a dry cloth, and put into the chissert, it is a- 
gain placed in the press. This operation shortens the term re- 

uired for pressing ; and, unless the water were too warm, it 
not in the least injure the cheese. 

Whenever the cheeses are sufficiently pressed, they are laid 
up to dry without being sweated, greased, washed, rubbed with 
salt, or any other means used to add to their beauty, or im- 
prove their quality. ‘They are usually laid on a table in the kit- 
chen of the farm-house, where they have abundance of air ; 
and are turned over twice every day, for a week or ten days ; 
and, when they have dried a little, they are laid upon boards, 
in some storehouse, or on the floor of a garret room, where 
they are exposed to a moderate degree of air, kept cool, and 
frequently turned over till ready for market.—Like other people, 
lam apt to be partial to the modes of husbandry that have 
been most familiar to my eye: but that of sweating cheeses, 
after they have come from the press, and before they are laid 
up to dry, so much recommended by some writers on the Eng- 
lish dairies, seems to me tobe an improper mode of treatment. 
It must impoverish the cheese, by extracting much of the fat; 
and it cannot fail to injure its quality, by bringing it into a state 
of fermentation, without improving it in an tote 

Except when the milk has become sour, lelive or during the 
operation of making it into cheese; or when the cheeses are 
improperly exposed to the rays of the sun before being dry; the 
skin of the West-country cheeses never cracks; and whey-springs 
are seldom seen in any of them. They are neither bound up 
with hoops nor girths ; and few of the full milk cheeses are ever 
found to hove, or fire-fang; a defect, the origin of which does 
not seem to be yet accounted for. 

Some of the Ayrshire cheeses are coloured with arnetta re- 
duced to a fine powder by trituration, and infused in water 
which is poured into the milk when coagulated. The thing is 
probably harmless; but as it is an unnatural deception, and of 
no manner of use, it falls to be considered as a mere conceit; or 
sompliance with the fashions of our Southern neighbours, 
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The Dunlop, or Scots sweet-milk cheese, now so universally 
known, and so much relished in all parts of Britain, may cer- 
tainly, upon the whole, be pronounced not inferior to cheese 
made in any other quarter of Britain. Some of the English 
cheeses may have a higher flavour, and a more smart, acrid or 
pungent taste, proceeding from a superior climate, a better 
soil, and richer herbage; and from a different mode of treat: 
ament in the dairy-house, with a view to render their taste more 
spicy. But the Scots cheese is always as fat, much milder, and 
more palatable than any other cheese whatever. When a mor- 
sel about the size of a bean or a plum, is taken after a rich 
dinner, and only eaten in compliance with custom, or from its 
supposed effects in promoting digestion; the more acrid, tart, 
and bitter the cheese is, the more is it relished. By persons of 
this taste the English cheese may probably be preferred. It 
may be a recommendation to them that their olfactory nerves aré 
gratified before the cheese reaches their palates, and that its uns 
sound parts have advanced so far in putrefaction as to abound in 
myriads of animalcula. But if any considerable quantity is to 
be eaten, the proper made Scots, or what is called the Dunlop 
cheese, is certainly much better. It is generally fatter than the 
English cheese, and not nearly so hot in the stomach, or so hard 
to digest. 1f masons, wrights, labourers, and others, whose 
work often requires them to eat their meals at a distance from 
their families, and who live chiefly in Scotland on bread and 
cheese, were to eat the acrid, spicy, hot-tasted cheese, vv. 
much relished after dinner at fashionable tables, it would soon 
dry up the animal juices, and inflame the intestines. But the 
sweeter, milder, and richer cheese of the western districts of 
Scotland, is eaten with safety, and forms a much more whole- 
some and nutritive food. 

The Whey is-used as food by the farmers and their families. 
Pottage made with it is sweet and wholesome; and one-third 
of the meal necessary, when this-dish is prepared with water, 
is saved. By boiling it, a quantity of float-whey is obtained ; 
which, when mixed with a little swect milk or cream, is eaten 
with bread, and is considered little inferior to curd. Horses 
and cows are taught to drink it; and it is highly valuable in 
rearing and feeding swine. ‘The whey from the milk of three 
or four cows will, in the course of one season, with very little 
additional food, raise a pig, which may be obtained’ tor ten 
shillings, to the weight of twelve or fourteen stones English. 

Some of the dairy farmers in England have boasted to me, 
how much butter they could extract from their whey. But this 
I consider as a proof of gross mismanagement, which ought not 
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to be recommended nor imitated. It is only when the milk is 
coagulated in a too hot state, that much butter can be extracteit 
from the whey. Whatever is found in it, is robbed from the 
cheese ; and surely this is but an awkward niethod of making 
butter. 

The Implements used in the West-country dairies, are plain 
and simple. ‘The milkhouse ought to be large, well. aired, free 
from damp, and always kept particularly clean. It should be. 
thatched with straw and turf, the better to exclude the heat and 
cold. It must have two windows for light and ventilation, one 
on the north, and another on the north-east, that the sun may 
seldom or never shine through them. ‘Phe windows should be 
netted with wire so closely, that neither rats nor mice can en- 
ter, and covered with gauze, to exclude flics, and at the same 
time admit air and light. No stank of water, putrid matter, 
docks, nettles, or weeds, should be allowed to grow or remain 
near the milkhouse. ‘The ceiling, about 10 feet high, ought to 
be plastered ; the floor laid with weltjoined hewn stone, wasiied: 
at least twice or thrice every weck ; and no sour milk, foul wa- 
ter, nor any filthy substance whatever, must be kept within the 
house, or suffered to remain on the floor. Its temperature 
ought at all times to be kept, as near as possible, at from 50 to 
55 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

The dairy-house should be placed at such distance, as that 
neither ha hel of the boiler, nor the effluvia of the offals or 
or from the cheese-press, may reach the milkhouse. 

e milkstands, or coolers, have generally been of wood, a- 


bout two feet diameter, and four inches deep ; but of late years 
some have used troughs of freestone, of a close grain, and well 
lished, set so high that a boyn can be placed under them, and 
ving a plug-hole in the centre stopt by a piece of wood, the 
upper end of which riscs above the level of the sides of the 
trough, so that it can be drawn out, and put in, at ae 


Whegiit'is drawn up, the milk escapes through the hole to the 
boyn:Below. ‘These troughs, when the stone is of a right kind, 
and wellifaplished, do very well: The natural coolness of the 
stone is@peedily communicated to the milk; a circumstance of 
much importance. As they are emptied at a hole in the lowest 
part of the bottom of the trough, the milk goes off first; and, 
by changing the receiver below when the milk is thus drawn off, 
the cream is more easily obtained, and more completely sepa- 
rated, than by any other means. But Mr Baird, manager of 
Shotts’ Ironwork, has invented ceolers of iron, lined within, 
which are light, portable, cleanly, durable, and seem to be pre 
ferable to those of wood-cr stone. ‘There is nothing uncommow 
von., XII. NO. SI, we 
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or peculiar in the cheese-boyn, chessarts (vats), cheese-press; 
or other implements. They are all of plain and simple con- 
struction. 

Cleanliness is, above all things, a most important circumstance 
to be attended to in every part of the dairy husbandry. In 
former times, the greaterpart of the Scotish peasantry did not 
sufficiently appretiate the comforts of cleanliness ; but they have 
made wonderful improvements in that respect, in the course of 
the last twenty or shirty years, and especially in the dairy dis- 
tricts. ‘Those who are defective in that great virtue, must con- 
tent themselves with lower prices for their dairy produce, than 
their neighbours who keep every thing clean. This distinction, 
by vin. “ws their pride, and diminishing their profits, stimu- 
lates them to cleanliness, not merely from choice, but from in- 
terest. The necessity of keeping every thing about the dairy 
clean, so as to procure the highest prices for its produce, bas 
had powerful effects in banishing nasty, dirty, habits from among 
the farmers. ‘Till of late, the operations of the dairy were car- 
ried on in the sooty, dirty, hovels then occupied by the tenants; 
and the gudewife, while she was this moment diving to the el- 
bows in the milk or curd, was in the next cooking for the fa- 
mily, performing the duties of the nursery, or engaged in other 
occupations still more incompatible with external purity. But 
now the cheese is generally made in dairy-houses separated from 
the kitchen, and the person who conducts it has nothing else to 
attend to during the operation. ‘The necessity they have been 
under to keep the dairy produce clean, has taught them the ad- 
vantages of cleanliness in their houses, dress, Ke. 

The whole stand-vats, coolers, and every dish used in the 
dairy, especially those of wood, must be well cleaned every 
time they are emptied, scalded in boiling water, and well dried, 
before milk be again put into them. If the smallest quantity of 
milk happens to sour in any of the wooden dishes used in the 
dairy, such dish ought to be washed with. water into which pot- 
ash or lime has been dissolved; and, being placed near the 
well, it ought to be filled with fresh water changed every half 
hour, for a whole day ; and afterwards scalded with boiling wa- 
ter, before it is again used, 

The Quality of the Milk varies so much, that no just estimate 
can be offered as to the quantity of butter or cheese which any 
given quantity of milk will yield. The cream, or butteraccous 
part, is at all times more or less abundant, and richer or a 
in some cows than it is in others, even when both are fed in the 
same manner. Some pastures are more productive of butter 
than others. Cows fed on old ley yield more, milk, the cream 
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of that milk is easier churned, and the butter made ftom it i 
richer, and firmer, than that which ié made from the milk 
the same — fed on new ley. Milk yields least butter in the 

ing; a larger quantity, and of better quality,-in summer ; 
waae largest portion abies, but infetior one in harvest. 
The cream that rises first after the milk is placed in the coolers 
ives the greatest quantity, and the richest butter. Thin milk 
owe up the cream sooner than that which is thick; hence, 
some throw cold water into the milk, to cool it, and make it 
cast up the cream. The more it is agitated, or turned over 
ftom one dish to another, before it is put into the coolers, the 
less cream will it yield ; hence the folly of using pails, or pass- 
ing the milk through a sieve, before the cream rises. The more 
froth that is raised in milking, and the better it is preserved on 
the milk in the coolers; the better will the milk cast up the 
cream. ‘The great art of milking is to raise plenty of froth 
over the milk ; and to milk the cows completely. If the milk 
is not wholly taken from the cows every time they are milked, 
ot will gradually yield less and less, and ultimately run yedt 
or dry. 


The Produce of the Dairy varies so mach, that I cannot fix 
the medium with precision. The size, age, and condition of 


the cow ; her ———- for giving milk, which varies much—not 
Ss. 


only in different breeds, but in the individuals of the same breed ; 
the manner in which she is fed, both in summer and in winter, 
when in milk and when yell; the uses to which the milk is ap- 
plied ; state of the markets, &c.; occasion a great diversity in 
the amount and value of the produce in different seasons, even 
though the dairy stock is composed of the same cows at both 
tiods, 
iiey of the dairy cows, when properly fed, will yield from 
12 to 16 Scots pints of milk (from 6 to 8 English gallons near- 
ly) per day, during a part of the summer. Some have given 
upwards of 20 pints daily for a few weeks in summer; but ma- 
ny do not yield even the half of that quantity. Perhaps the 
best of these cows, when well fed, may yield, om an average, 
about 12 Scots pints per day for ten or twelve weeks, when in 
their best plight ; probably from 6 to 8 pints for the next three 
months ; ok about 3 or 4 pints for three months mere; or 
from 1800 to 2100 pints of milk, in the course of one season. 
But many cows of an inferior description will not give much 
more than the one half of that quantity. 
The medium quantity of butter is about one pound of 24 
ounces from 7 pints of milk. It requires from 50 to 55 Scots 
pints of milk, with the cream . produces, to yield one stone of 
2 
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eet-milk cheese of 24 ounces per pound ; * and which gene 
ai sells at from 12s. to 15s. So that an ordinary milker will 
yield cheese to the value of about 16/.; and a very good milker 
to that of from 20/. to 22/. per annum ; besides the price of her 
calf, and profits of the whey. Mr James Ralston of Fineview 
assured me, that he would not keep a cow in his dairy that did 
not yield him her own weight, and her own value, in full milk 
cheese every year. 

A senseless prejudice prevails in the West-country against 
the employment of men in milking cows, which time and re- 
flection will ultimately remove. 

These details, and many other particulars respecting the dairy 
husbandry, certainly ought to be better known a attended 
to than they have generally been. I cannot presume to occupy 
more of your valuable room on that subject at present; but 
must refer your numerous readers, and yourself, to my Survey of 
Ayrshire, now before the Public; and to that of the County of 
Bute, and the Chapter on Live Stock of the General Report 
for Scotland, both in a state of forwardness. I have drawn up 
this short epitome of the dairy husbandry, merely from a con- 
viction that it is a subject highly important to the agricultural 
interest, and to that of the nation. That department of hus- 
bandry is; when well conducted, more profitable than any other. 
The price of oat-meal, for the first eighty years of the last cen- 
tury, was about Is.; and it has not, since that time, averaged 
more than Is, 6d. per peck. But the full milk cheese of Ayr- 
shire, which, till the year 1780, did not sell at more than from 
4s. 8d. to 5s. per stone of 24 ounces per pound, has sold for 
some years past at from 12s. to 14s., and sometimes at 15s. per 
stone. The dairy husbandry, which has hitherto been in a 
great measure confined to a part of three counties, is as well ad- 
apted to other districts of Scotland as to them. Where lands 
can be brought under convertible husbandry, the dairy must be 
of less importance ; though, even there, it might be carried on 
to a certain extent with advantage ; either by depasturing part 
of the land alternately, or by soiling. But wherever the ground 
is incapable of being kept under perpetual rotations, and only 
fit to yield crops occasionally, after its fertility has been restored 
by ne: I aver with confidence, and challenge any man 
to disprove the assertion, that no system of management whiat- 
ever is so well calculated as the dairy, to yield a profitable re- 


turn to the occupier, and increase the food and comforts of 
mankind. 





. * How many of such pounds make a stone? We suppose 16. 
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. If the dairy cows were of ‘no‘tse but for their milk, and, like 
our horses, were thrown into‘a:diteh when they die, the prefer- 
ence given, in some distticts, to the Galloway or other yell 
stock, reared merely to be fattened for beef, would be less sur- 
izing. But when it is considered that the dairy cows, after 
bts given milk equal to their own value every year, for seven 
or eight years, will fatten as well on pasture, or at the stall, and 
their beef be found equal, or superior, to that of any other breed 
of cows in Scotland, it must excite surprise, that any other spe- 
cies of live stock should be kept on land which is capable of 
supporting that of the dairy. The dai cote, indeed, are not 
to able to undergo fatigue, or endure cold and hunger, as those 
that are reared more hardy, and but little milked; but their 
properties of fattening quickly, and producing beef at least equal 
in quality to that of ails other bad pion be justly dented. 
When the Galloway, Highland, or other yell cattle are fattened, 
for beef, much of their fat is formed in a layer betwéen the 
skin and their flesh; but in the dairy breed, the fat is mixed 
with the lean, in alternate layers. I know that the English 
drovers and graziers despise and reject the dairy breed, and cows 
of any kind of their colour. For this reason, and because they 
are not so hardy for the road, Scots drivers will not carry one 
of them to the southern market. But all this proceeds from ig- 
norance and prejudice. I appeal to the butchers in Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, Ayr, and other towns in the western parts 
of Scotland, who have brought to the shambles thousands of all 
the different breeds, if that of the dairy does not turn out in 
their hands, when cut up, far better than a stranger would, by 
handling them, imagine—far fatter than they seem to be; and 
if their ht is not better mixed with the lean, and the beef more 
juicy and tender than that of any of the yell breeds of the same 
age, size, and degree of fatness. If so, too much pains cannot 
be taken, by every friend to the interest of ‘agriculture, and of 
mankind, to stimulate the proprietors and occupiers of land to 
establish dairies. Indeed, that spirit seems fairly to be roused ; 
for it is well known, that for several years past, not fewer than 
one thousand cows, of the proper Cunningham dairy breed, have 
been carried from Ayrshire annually, to other counties of Scot- 
land and England ; and some of them may now be found in 
every shire, from Caithness to Kent ; while the demand for them 
is every year increasing. I am, Sir, your most obedient, 
Wi, Alton. 






Note.—Some remarks upon this and Mr Aiton’s former com- 
munication on the Dairy Husbandry, will probably appear in 
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next Number.—It may be the opinion of many of our readers, 
that they have heard only the evidence adduced by an advocate, 
and a very able one too, in favour of a dairy stock ; and that he 
has omitted—we do not say intentionally—any estimate of the 
annual expense at which a dairy cow is supported, which cer- 
tainly ought to have been attempted, when the value of her pro- 
duce is stated so high as from 16/. to 22/. Mr Aiton must have 
heard, we should think, that a great many Ayrshire farmers do 
not estimate the average annual produce of their cows much 
above the half of the Jowest of these sums. But whatever may 
be the value of that produce, the expense of maintenance and 
management ought to have been deducted from it, and the net 
profits ascertained, before any just conclusion can be established, 
‘mm a comparison between the dairy, and the rearing and fatten- 
ing branches of husbandry. ; 

‘the discussion of this important subject is considerably nar- 
rowed by Mr Aiton’s admission, that the duiry ‘ must be of 
* less consequence’ upon lands adapted to convertible husban- 
dry. It is therefore upon lands * only fit to yield crops occa- 
* sionally’ to which the averment and ‘ challenge’ are appli- 
cable, ‘ that no system of management whateyer is so well cal- 
‘ culated as the dairy to yield a profitable return to the occu- 
‘ pier.’. But though the question is thus confined, there is still 
much room for discussion, from the many very different inter- 
pretations of which its terms may admit: For instance, how are 
the turnips and the clovers, with which Mr Ralston’s cows are 

lentifally supplied, to be obtained by occasional tillage only? 
is intelligent farmer devotes a considerable portion of sis 
farm toa regular rotation of ‘four years; and every farmer who 
calculates upon such returns as that gentleman acknowledges to 
have receiyed, must not only imitate his practice, but enjoy his 
peculiar advantages for dairy management. It may be just 
hinted, that after all that has been said and written on the 
subject, there are some who stil] doubt if Mr Ralston’s profits 
are at all greater than they would be if the four years course 
was cuented to the whole of his farm, which is of a good soil, 
in excellent order, and is much enriched by an ample supply of 
sea-weed. mm ; 

We should be glad to see a comparative statement of the net 
profits of a. dairy stock, and of a stock of ‘the Galloway and 
Highland breeds, kept upon pastures, and under circumstances 
as nearly similar as may be. It would add much to the interest 
that Mr Aiton’s observations must certainly excite, to be cor- 
rectly informed how far the experiments that must have been 
made in different districts of Scotland and England, to which 
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the Ayrshire cows have been transplanted, correspond in their 
results with the produce of these cows on their native pastures. 
We entertain doubts that a distant removal—that a change of 
pasture especially—not to mention climate, and markets, and 
management, will materially vary the annual value of the pro- 
duce of this as of every other specics of live stock. Mr Aiton’s 
averment, we think, must therefore be again confined to a still 
smaller range, and must submit to be qualified by still more 
numerous exceptions than he has admitted. We do not allude 
to hilly districts, of which a part at least may be occasionally 
under tillage, and on which sheep are, beyond all dispute, the 
most profitable stock; nor to those rough coarse swards which 
ean only be advantageously pastured by young cattle; but to 
situations which, if we do not mistake his meaning, Mr Aiton 
must consider well adapted to a dairy stock. It happens to be 
consistent with our knowledge, that two respectable Ayrshire 
farmers had carried their own dairy stocks to farms in another 
county, and one of these farms was precisely such as Mr Aiton 
describes :—it could not be kept under ‘a perpetual rotation ;’ 
nor was it adapted toa regular course of either four or six years. 
Yet upon this farm, as well as the other, the dairy stock was in 
avery few years disposed of, and the system totally abandoned ; 
and the native breed of the county recovered, and still main- 
tains, its original possession. ‘These farmers, and, what is at 
least of equal importance in the present case, their wives, who 
assiduously superintended all the domestic operations of the 
dairy, were unquestionably well acquainted with the best prac- 
tices of Ayrshire, where they had kept a dairy stock with con- 
siderable success. ‘The reason assigned by one of them, who 
was otherways very partial to the Ayrshire cows, and fully agreed 
with. Mr Aiton as to their propensity to fatten when not in 
milk, and the quality of their beef, of both of which properties 
he'was an excellent judge, was, that his cows ‘ ran to beef in- 
* stead of milk.’ If we mistake not, his wife added, that an 
equal quantity of the milk of the same cows did not yield an 
equal quantity of either butter or cheese on their former and 
present pastures. This last assertion, if correct, it is indeed 
difficult to account for, as the difference of produce was against 
the latter situation, which contained one of the richest pieces of 
ok] grass in Scotland. 

Those who give advice, and those to whom it is addressed, 
frequently do not mect together with such perfect cordiality as, 
but for experience, one might have expected. Perhaps, as is 
usual on other knotty questions, we may be allowed to cut the 
knot we cannot untie, by sagely declaring, that there are faults 
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on both sides. The former, we fear, are often ‘ guilty’ of 
‘building a superstructure somewhat broader, and loftier, and 
more massive, than its basis is soon found to be capable of sup- 
porting ; and the latter class, it is well known, comprize a great 
number who will not even listen to good advice, and a consi- 
derable proportion who either do not understand it, or are al- 
together unable to benefit by it. There are a few farmers who 
will not hear with patience of any new experiment, and for this. 
very sufficient reason, that they already know all that can be | 
known of their profession. ‘These gentlemen tacitly acknow- 
jedge some affinity # a certain intuitively sagacious mechanic, 
who, when employed as an arbiter in deciding a question respect- 
ing the construction and powers of a thrashing-mill, positively re- 
fused for some time to allow it to be set a-going, judiciously observ- 
ing, that he could easily judge of it from inspection of its parts, 
and from his knowledge of the man who made it, and as it was 
certainly like the machines he had made for other folks. There is 
a much greater number of farmers who are contented to do.as 
their fathers have done before them, and hear of the profits of 
a dairy, and of fiorin, with equal apathy. But there is, we ho 
and believe, a third division, which certainly comprehends the 
most numerous and respectable body of agriculturists, who are 
ready to adopt every improvement, in whatever quarter it may 
have originated, when, after a full and cautious investigation of 
the evidence to which they may liave access, they are convinced 
of its value, and that it can be advantageously introduced upon 
their particular farms. It is to these farmers exclusively that we 
address these’remarks, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of 
inquiry, and inducing a temperate discussion of the merits of a 
branch of husbandry hitherto confined to one or two counties, 
and but very impertectly understood in some of the best culti- 
vated districts in Scotland, 

To Mr Aiton our grateful acknowledgments are justly due ; 
and we take this opportunity of publicly tendering them to his 
acceptance. Still we must be permitted to avow a slight degree 
of scepticism as- to the propriety of his observation that ‘ too 
« mucly pains cannot be taken by every friend to the interest of 
* agriculture, and of mankind, to stimulate the proprietors and 
‘occupiers of land to establish dairies ;’ the occupiers of such 
land, it must be presumed, as is ‘ incapable of being kept un- 
* der perpetual rotations, and only fit to yield crops occasional- 
* ly.’ Under the oné or the other of these descriptions, which 
are of very different import, must be comprised at least nine- 
tenths of all the lands of the island. In the mean time, as the 
teclings of the seeptic are understood to be not the most plea- 
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surable, we shall be much obliged to Mr Aiton, or any of our 


correspondents, for removing our doubts, at their earliest conve- 
nience.—Con. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on Mr. Wiix1e’s Reply to Remarks on his Iron 


Plough, by‘ A Mechanic.’ (No. L. page 148.) 
Sir, 

To the remarks which I took the liberty to make on Mr 
Wilkie’s letter * on the Introduction of Iron Ploughs,’ (which 
you did me the honour of publishing in Number 49th of your 
respectable work), that gentleman has been pleased to make a 
very sarcastic reply in your Magazine for June last, for the 
avowed purpose (as stated in the exordium) of convincing your 
readers, that he possesses a complete knowledge of the subject 
therein treated of, and to prevent what I have advanced upon it, 
from having the effect of making the construction of that most 
valuable implement still more defective. That he possesses 
abilities for such conviction, no one will, I presume, be dis- 
posed to question, after reading the first paragraph of said re- 
ply, wherein he makes a most admirable attempt to demonstrate 
a * self-evident truth.’ How far he has succeeded in doing so, 
we will presently endeavour to ascertain. 

In stating that the plough should be made perfectly straight 
on the land-side, I have, perhaps, not been sufficiently explicit 
in admitting the necessity, of setting the left handle to the left 
of the landside plane, to permit the ploughman to walk with 
ease in the bottom of the furrow, holding the landside of the 
plough perpendicular to the horizon, which, in my opinion, 
should be strictly attended to; although I am not yet convinced, 
that the laying the plough over to the landside above, will have 
an effect in producing a ‘ flat-topped (very obtuse angle indeed) 
* or obtuse-angled furrow.’ I am however perfectly satisfied, 
that the unploughed ground will still retain its former level, in 
whatever position the plough may be held. We may, I think, 
with safety, set this down tor a ‘ self-evident truth,’ though we 
will, at the same time, carefully abstain from any attempt to 
demonstrate it. 

Mr Wilkie maintains, or at least persists in asserting, that the 
laying the plough over to the landside above, will have the effect 
ot making the angle of the furrow more obtuse; for, says he, 
* though the right of the sock-feather (which your correspondent 
* is pleased to style bottom plane) be raised, and retain its rela- 
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* tive position with the coulter, still it will only make a rut in 
* the middle of the furrow slice, and the right edge of the fur- 
* row will still rise to the same deepness which the plough 
* penetrated when lifting the os furrow, however high 
* the right corner of the sock-feather may be, especially when 
cheek strong land.’ Now, I certainly never was pleased 
to style the right corner of the sock-feather the * bottom plane,’ 
although I indiscriminately made use of the expressions, sole 
plane, and bottom plane, which expressions I considered as 
synonyma, or names signifying the same thing. Mr Wilkie cer- 
tainly cannot misunderstand this. 

If the land (especially strong land) has such a propensity (if I 
may be allowed the expression) to rise in horizontal strata, or 

ralle] to the surface, it will be quite unnecessary to take into 
consideration the form, or position, of the bottom or sole plane 
of the plough.. But Iam very much disposed to question its 
possessing such an inclination; though I would not be at all 
surprised, if Mr Wilkie should consider it a self-evident de- 
monstrable truth. Now, in the way which Mr Wilkie states his 
ploughs to be constructed, that is, concave below, and the right 
corner of the sock-feather elevated as much above the point of 
the sock as the point of the coulter stands to the left of the 
jandside plane, the work must § be very imperfectly performed’ 
by. them, ¢ as a considerable part of the furow will remain not 
* ,aised to the depth which it ought to be.’-—* This convex form of 
« the feather cuts the under side of the furrow about half an 
¢ inch concave in the middle, which, besides giving the furrow 
* a more acute angle, has also this advantage, that it applies 
¢ properly to the convex surface of the mouldboard in the act of 
¢ turning.’ Now this mode of constructing ploughs, practised, 
und I suppose invented, by Mr Wilkie, is the only one which en- 
ables the plough to overcome that inclination of the land to rise 
in strata parallel to the surface; and he, no doubt, considers it 
an ‘ admirable improvement.’ 

The sole-plane of the plough, as described by Mr Wilkie, 
dloes not, I must inform him, atcord with my ideas of a well 
constructed plough, for these reasons—That it is not at right 
Angles to the iandside plane, and that it does not cut the under 
side of the furrow parallel to the surface. If that which was 
formerly the upper surface of the furrow, when turned over, in- 
clines at an angle of 45°, that which was formerly its under sur- 
face will make with the horizon an angle of about 39° or 40°. 
Now, what will be the consequence? The furrows will-not be in 
contact at the surface, withoit a very considerable force applied, 
to press them together below, and to force them into that shape 
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which, I maintain, they should have been cut into, previous to 
their being turned over. 

The elevation of the right corner of the feather makes the 
mae contained by the coulter and sock-feather, more acute, 
and, of course, the angle of the furrow exposed to the atmas- 
phere ; for the angle contained by the cutting planes must, in 
all cases, determine the angle of the furrow, in whatever posi- 
tion the plough may be kept, whether laid over to the right side 
or to the left. It would be but a ‘ waste of words’ to follow 
this gentleman through such a labyrinth: it would lead us into 
a discussion, that would neither be pleasant to read, nor pro- 
fitable to digest, to you, Sir, nor to your numerous and respect- 
able readers. The absurdity of such reasoning, if it may be so 
called, is sufficiently obvious to any one who is at all acquainted 
with the subject. 

_ Mr Wilkie has given us a very full description of the ‘ only 
* practicable’ method of ascertaining the proper position of the 
left handle of the plough. ‘The ploughman must ‘ stand in the 
* bottom of the furrow,’ and ‘ extend his arms to their natural 
* position, and it will be found they reach to 12 or 14 inches on 
‘ each side the centre.’ I never before heard of a man’s arms 
being in their natural position, when extended 12 or 14 inches 
on each side the centre of his body. But this, it seems, is the 
rule by which Mr Wilkie regulates the position of the left han- 
dle of his plough. 

The method which I would adopt, if I was making ploughs, 
would be something like the following. From the width of the 
handles, subtract the breadth of the furrow; divide the remain- 
der by two; and the quotient will be the distance that the left 
handle should be placed to the left of the land-side plane of the 
plough, that the ploughman may be just in the centre betwixt 
the handles, when he is standing erect in the bottom of the fur- 
row, and the land-side plane of the plough perpendicular to the 
horizon. For example: Let the width betwixt the handles be 27 
27—10 

z= 
inches, the distance required. Now, the above general rule 
may be aa understood by any mechanic, who is at all qua- 
tified for making a plough, éither of wood or iron. 

- What I advanced upon the mouldboard appears to Mr Wil- 
kie ‘ unworthy of any notice,’ as he did not intend to give any 
particular directions for making the mouldboard, or any other 
part of the plough ; ‘ but only meant to state, in general terms, 
* that, by attending to the different figures, some idea might be 
* forined of its construction.’ Although he had not favoured 


inches ; the breadth of the furrow 10 inches; then 
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us with any figures at all, we would ‘ most probably’ have form: 
ed some idea of its construction. But Mr Winkie has also form- 
ed some idea, that I ‘ was determined ‘to find fault ;’ and he is 
a a correct; for it would be the height of absurdity to suppose 
that any rational being should set about ‘doing any thing what- 
ever, without a previous determination.” We are referred to the 
figure of the iron plough, and told, that by means of the scale’ 
of feet and inches annexed, we may ascertain, with the greatest 
precision, any thing that was purposely omitted, or which he 
did not intend to describe. Bes 

The beam of the plough, noticed by me (which Mr Wilkie 
is pleased to call my plough), is six inches longer, it seems, 
deeper and thicker at the coulter-hole; * it must of course be 
* more elastic, and consequently be much thicker, m order to — 
* overcome that elasticity.’ If the elasticity be overcome by its 
superior thickness, it certainly cannot be more elastic: This is - 
* self-evident’ I think. Mr Wilkie ridicules the idea of making 
the beam lighter, while, at the same time, the strength will be 
increased. * Unless’ (says he) ‘he can impart some new and 
* unknown quality to the materials, he will most probably be 
* behind with his intended improvement ; for the combined pro- 
* perties of lightness and strength, have perhaps already been 
* brought to a pretty advanced state.’ As if he had said, ‘I 
* have already brought the construction of the iron plough to a 
* state of perfection, beyond which it is altogether impossible te 
¢ advance it.” But I beg to inform him, that I pledge myself 
to have a beam for an iron plough, constructed in such a man- 
ner, ‘that it will be equal in strength to his, and not above two- 
thirds of the weight ; and that too without imparting to the ma- 
terials any new or unknown quality. _ But I think I may safely 
allege, that the material, that is, iron, possesses qualities of 
which Mr Wilkie is totally ignorant. Meantime, I remain, Sir, 

yours most respectfully, 
Banks of Leven, A -MEcuanic. 

Dumbartonshire, 4th July 1812. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Causes, Prevention, Symptoms, and Cure, of a destructive 
Malady among Sheep. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


Sir, 4 
In conformity with your request, I now sit down with the 
intention of stating to you, as concisely asI can, a few simple 
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facts and experiments, which I have made and witnessed re- 
specting that destructive malady among young sheep, termed, 
as you say,-by one of your. English correspondents the dizzy, 
by others the sturdy, and many various denominations. This 
is very likely to be the case; for, besides the long-winded name, 
which the medical men have borrowed for it out of the Greek, 
it is distinguished, in almost every district of the United king- 
dom, by a different appellation. 

But, lyin aside all the technical and colloquial phrases ap- 
plied to this anion ; it is certainly neither léss nor more than 
a water in the head, regarded by the faculty as next to incurable 
in the human species. 

With regard to the causes inducing it in sheep, there is 
but one opinion entertained among shepherds, which is, that 
it is occasioned by a chilliness in the back of the animal, on ac- 
count of its being exposed to the winds, and the sleety showers 
of winter. These cause it to acquire a kind of numbness and 
torpidity, which, if often repeated, are apt to terminate in an 
affection to giddiness, and finally in a water in the head. T'rom 
long and accurate observation, [ am fully persuaded that this is 
the efficient cause of the disease: But, with regard to another 
opinion held by shepherds, that the water is admitted into the 
back from without, by the serosity of the skin, and from thence 
descends, by the-sheath of the spinal marrow, into the scull, 
where it must of necessity stop, I am strongly disposed to con- 
trovert it. They do not consider that, according to-this theory, 
the water would not only be obliged to find its way through the 
skin, but through both the flesh and bone besides; a circum- 
stance, one would think, too improbable to carry conviction 
along with: it. ‘ 

That the distemper is indeed occasioned by the back of the 
animal being exposed to cold and wet, I am aware, from facts 
which I shall shortly mention ; but I am much more inclined to 
suppose, that the water which concentrates in the brain, is some 
internal distillation, proceeding from that chilliness in the back, 
rather than the pure element of water admitted from without ; 
otherwise, it could not be of that acute and corrosive quality, 
tending to waste and consume all that comes in contact with it, 
and to convert the most»kindly juices of the animal system into 
a noxious and destuctivé fuid. . 

But, passing from these minute investigations, it is sufficient 
if it can be ascertained from what natural cause the disease 
really proceeds, that provision may be made by the farmer for 
its prevention, and the shepherd apprized of a danger too fre- 
quently overlooked. And, that the common disease of a water in 
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the head is occasioned solely by a chilliness in the back, appears 
from the following facts, bor the truth of which I a to 
every experienced farmer and shepherd, into whose hands these 
observations may fall. 

1. It is always most general after a windy and sleety winter. 

2. It is always most destructive on farms that are ill-sheltered, 
and on which the sheep are most exposed to those blasts and 
showers. 

3. It preys only on sheep rising their first year, the wool of 
whom separates above, leaving the back quite exposed to the 
wet and the cold. 

4. If a piece of cloth or hide is sewed to the wool, so as to 
cover the back, such a sheep twill not be affected with the disease, 
This is certainly the most cogent argument of the whole; and, 
‘were it not well authenticated, I should be diffident of venturing 
it. The experiment is however a safe, a cheap, and an easy one ; 
and, exclusive of its good effects in preventing the fatal disease 
under consideration, it is the most beneficial to a young sheep 
that is not over high in condition, and administers the most 
to its comfort during the winter, of any other that I know. It 
keeps the wool from opening, and the sheep always dry and 
warm in the back, which exposed to cold either in man or beast, 
it is well known, affects the vitals materially. When thus shield- 
ed, the young sheep will feed straight in the wind on the worst 
days without injury, and indeed, without much regarding the 
weather : this covering keeps them from the rain, prevents them 
from being shelled and loaden with frozen snow, and from de- 
struction by cold, by leanness, and the water inthe head. The 
expense attending it is so trifling, that it is scarcely worth men- 
tioning. One pair of old blankets, of the value of four or five 
shillings, will furnish coats for forty hogs; and if these are care- 
fully taken off on the return of spring, and laid aside, they will 
serve the same purpose for two or three successive years. 

I know it will be objected to this theory, that the number of 
sheep so coated each year, that come under the observation of 
any one individual, is too small to afford sufficient proof of the 
trath of such an important position, as that coating prevents 
the water in the head; and I acknowledge that there are suffi- 
cient grounds for scepticism on this assertion. I have had, 
however, a very considerable field of observation relating to this 
circumstance, and yet that has been comparatively nothing to 
the assurances I have received on inquiry from others. 

In my remembrance, there was not above 2000 sheep of the 
Cheviot breed, in all the shire of Selkirk, the finest pasture- 
district in Scotland, though considerably elevated, and exposed 
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to the storms of winter. At this day, all the pastures of the 
county are stocked with them, with the exception of a small 
part of two or three farms; and, as nearly as | can calculate, 
there are at present about 60,000 of that breed in the shire. It 
was not the custom to introduce these stocks by crossing the 
breeds, but by buying them up on the Borders, wherever they 
could be found. The consequence was, that for many years 
the hogs of Ettrick-Forest were reared from small inferior lambs, 
such as the Border farmer judged unfit to keep on his own farm ; 
and the country being high and stormy, it was often with great 
difficulty that such hogs could be preserved through winter. A- 
mong other expedients, that of dratting, as they called it, was 
one. It was then very common to see 40, or perhaps 100, thus 
coated on one farm, all of the worst that could be selected from 
the stock,—some were to be found on every farm; yet among 
all these, I have never known one instance of a coated hog tak- 
ing a water in the head; nor have I ever known a person who 
could say that he had seen a single instance of it, provided the 
animal was not infected before the covering was put on, in which 
case it soon appears. There are, besides, a number of small 
farms in the lower parts of Dumfrics-shire, on which the farmers 
graze a few small hogs each winter. These they often do not 
smear, but, in place of that, sew asmall piece of cloth, or hide, 
on their backs, ‘The testimony ofall those people I found to 
agree with what I have stated. This, you will acknowledge, is 
proof too considerable to be overlooked. 

Before I quit this branch of the subject, which relates to the 
causes inducing this disease, I must remind you that there is 
another distemper, with which I am not experimentally acquaint- 
ed, that attacks sheep, the symptoms of which are nearly the 
same with that I have been speaking of. It is a concomitant of 
woody pastures, rapid in its progress, and nearly incurable. I 
am sorry that I have never had an opportunity of dissecting 
any animal thus affected, or of conversing with any person that 
had examined one. Perhaps it may be a kind of vertigo, such 
as attacks the reindeers in the woody countries of the north of 
Europe and Asia. It is a curious fact, that with them this dis- 
ease is terribly contagious, and that whole herds have been 
known to fall a sacrifice to it. I do not suppose that in either 
of these cases there is any water in the head, but rather a de- 
gree of inflammation. 

The first symptom, by which the disease of a water in the 
head can be decleash, is in the appearance of the eye, which 
assumes a pale, bluish colour, and the ball appears to grow 
larger. An experienced shepherd, or farmer, can often, in 
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drafting a parcel of hogs, discover by the eye alone such indi- 
viduals as are affected by it, long before they are seized with any 
degree of vertigo; and which, if not observed, might have been 
lost to the purchasers. When the disease is a little farther ad- 
vanced, they may be discovered, either in the field or fold, by 
their staring ; and in particular by the circumstance of their fix- 
ing their eyes always upon some object distinct from that the 
are in fear of. ‘They become every.day more and more stupid, 
until at last they detach themselves entirely from the rest of the 
flock—continue to move constantly in circles, turning always to 
one side; but in the mean time, they approach by degrees to- 
ward any constant noise, such as the rush of running water, the 
bleating of newly weaned lambs, or of ewes from whom lambs 
have been taken. 

During what may be called the second stage of the disease, 
that is, when the animal first a to turn round, on feeling 
the crown of the head firmly with both thumbs, the seat of the 
disease will most probably be discovered, by a part of the scull, 
about the breadth of a farthing, feeling quite soft, near the point 
where the divisions of the scull meet. If it cannot be found 
there, both corners of the head ought to be examined in the 
same manner, as, in that case, the seat of the disease is likely 
to be on one or both sides, immediately adjoining the part where 
the horns appear. If in none of these places, it is likely to be 
in the middle of the forehead ; and if there, it cannot be disco- 
vered until the disease is far advanced. But all these latter cases, 
and some. others, are rare in comparison with the first one ; 
for in two cases out of three, it is seated in the crown. 

Until once the seat of the distemper is fairly ascertained, it is 
not safe or expedient to attempt tapping ; but in most cases, it 
can be certified with ease, before the body of the animal is much 
weakened, or its health otherwise impaired. Whenever that is 
effected, no time should be lost in extracting it; for if suffered 
to proceed, it must infallibly prove fatal. It is perhaps the only 
disease in which. nature and habit have no power either to add 
or diminish. By slow but sure progression, it gains upon tlie 
brain, which seems to melt before it, or feed with its substance 
the life-consuming bulb. In whatever part of the scull the nox- 
ious fluid first settles, though at first the smallest distinguishable 
drop, it continues to increase and gain upon the brain until ex- 
tracted by some operation, or until the brain is about one half 
wasted, when the animal necessarily falls a victim to its virulence, 
after long and painful suffering. . 

On opening the head of a sheep affected by this disease, # 
bladder is found, conformable in size to the stage at which 
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the distemper has arrived. It is of a most delicate texture, thin 
and transparent, and scarcely distinguishable by the eye from the 
fluid it surrounds. The fluid is like pure water, but is some- 
times mixed witha pale cruor. ‘The bladder is generally situated 
between the brain and the scull, but always sunk considerably 
into the brain, and only a small proportion of it touching the 
scull, which part it first softens, and by degrees eats quite away. 
The bladder increases in size as the disease advances, and the 
vacuum in the brain of course increases in proportion. There 
are, however, some circumstances connected with it, which, to 
a shepherd at least, do not appear quite easy of comprehension, 
a few of which I shall here state: 

It is natural to suppose, that as the bladder increases, and 
the brain is thus compressed into smaller bounds, it should be- 
come proportionally more firm and solid ; whereas the very re- 
verse is the fact ; for in proportion as the brain is wasted away 
by the increasing disease, it becomes invariably the more loose 
and watery. 

Another circumstance is the manner in which the distemper 
is fed. The fluid is always enclosed in one or two bladders, 
which are unconnected with either the brain or scull, by the 
smallest film or ligament whatever ; and on an aperture being 
made in the scull, above the bladder, it may with ease be ex- 
tracted whole and entire. By what agency then are these blad- 
ders so regularly nourished ? 

And further ; the gradual waste of the brain is certainly hard 
to be accounted for in a natural and probable way ; for if, as 
some think, it is consumed by insects, whether is it they which 
cause the collection of fluitls there, or the fluids which produce 
them? 1 know that worms have been discovered in the brains 
of sheep; but on the most minute and frequent examinations, 
generally unassisted, however, by microscopical expansion, I have 
never been able to discover any appearance of insects in the brain, 
save in those watery fluids sometimes a few atoms swimming about, 
which I judged might be a species of animalcula from their form, 
which had some resemblance to the eggs of ants; yet I can- 
not say that I ever saw any of these actually alive. 

The arrangement of the various cases of the distemper, and the 
manner in which each of them ought to be cured, (which is in ge- 
neral a very easy matter, though too many thousands of valuable 
young sheep are suffered to perish by it) 1 shall reserve until 
another opportunity, as the insertion of the whole at-this time 
would occupy a space far beyond the usual bounds prescribed 
for such an article, 

I have, as you requested, mentioned the causes inducing the 
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distemper, and its symptoms, according to the best of my simple 
judgement; as likewise the appearances it exhibits on dissection. 
But before taking my leave at this time, I must remind you, 
that these are merely the practical observations and experiments 
of a common deghuch unacquainted with the principles of 
anatomy, and the minute and almost indiscernible phenomena 
which connect the structure of the human frame; and that he 
will on that account, with the most cheerful submission,. stand 
corrected by any of your readers who possess more expert hands, 
and skilful heads. 1am, Sir, your most obedient, 
James Hoce. 


cr We are much obliged to Mr Hogg for his compliance 
with our request ; and trust that our readers will participate of 
the satisfaction we have felt from the perusal of these ‘ practical 
* observations and experiments,’ from a head not unskilful, and 
a hand not inexpert. The proper treatment of agricultural live- 
stock, in its largest sense, in health and in disease, is a subject 
of very great importance at the present time; and it is believed, 
will become every year more and more interesting to farmers. 
Intimately connected with this, is the improvement of the breeds 
of the different species, and of the quality of wool.—Communi- 
cations on both of these branches of husbandry will be always 
very acceptable, if they display that practical knowledge which 
is so conspicuous in almost every sentence of Mr Hogg’s paper. 


It is hoped Mr Hogg will enable us to present the sequel in the 
next Number. Con. 







FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Traveller’s Notes on the State of Cultivation of the Country 
through which he passed, and the Comparative Earliness and 
Goodness of the Crops. 


(Continued from p. 201.) 


. From Thirsk to Easingwold, there is scarce any corn seen 
near the roadside. A field of indifferent barley was a-mowing. 
Barley and oats, in many places in land, are treated pre- 
eisely as hay, and never gathered into sheaves, and bound up 
in that way, as in Scotland. I cannot say but that, in cases of 
early harvest, this may be done with advantage, in the point of 
saving ; and perhaps the scythe shakes less than the sickle, and 
surely affords more straw for manure. 

In Nottinghamshire, and in other places, they cut all corns, 
but wheat and rye, which they call hard corn, with the scythe. 
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I do not see why they may not cut wheat with the scythe, and 
t it up in sheaves, instead of reaping the field first with the 
ook, and leaving stubble of sometimes near two feet long, which 
is afterwards cut with the scythe. This is double labour. 
The landlord at Easingwold says there is an excellent crop 
of corn in this quarter of the country ; and that, in the orch-’ 
ards, though there are few apples, there are many pears. 

On the road, however, from Easingwold to York, the most 
of the crops that were scen uncut by the roadside appeared to 
us rather poor, and the fallows foul ; and we saw little fruit in 
the orchards, though abundance of crab-apples in the hedgess 
We observed one thrashing-mill driven by ur horses. 

Near York, and all to the south of it no doubt, except on 
high grounds, the corn crops are generally cut, and carried 
home ; and the haws, hips, elder-berries, and hazel and filbert 
nuts are ripe ; which shows the difference of the climate, be- 
twixt the level tracts of the south and north parts of the island, 
where these natural fruits will not be ripe for some weeks to come. 

At York, they are renewing the outside of the Cathedral 
with precisely the same ornaments as those that are decayed, 
The principal gate, and outside front of this Cathedral, are, I 
think, superior in beauty to any part of the exterior of St Paul’s 
in London ; but the dome of St Paul’s, in the inside, is the 
most magnificent sight of the kind I have ever seen. 

From York to Barnby-moor.—All the corn fields are cleared, 
except some of barley (which seems now a more general crop), 
and also of oats, both lying on the ground, being cut with the 
scythe. The crops, as far as seen, appear to have been very 
indifferent, and the culture bad. The fields are small—mostly 
in grass, enclosed with hedges kept short as usual, and hedge- 
row trees. No crops of fruit in the orchards, except damson 
plums. But the walls of many houses are covered with good 
crops of apples and pears; the fruit being probably set -there 
before the general attack of the caterpillar. 

Five miles.—A field of tolerably good beans and bad barley 
a-mowing. ‘Turnips, of which there are here several fields, are 
universally not drilled, nor sufficiently thinned, and have general- 
ly sheep pasturing among them. 

Nine miles.—They are mowing a field of Tartarian oats, 2 


ve crop. 
Te tilee. Turnips neither thinned nor weeded at all. 
‘From Barnby-nioor to Beverley.—Six miles—Ve 
crops of barley and of oats, standing. The elder-berries in 
the hedges, and bramble-berries, are generally quite ripe. 
Tansy and wormwood are natural weeds of the ground here. 
We were told by a aes that there is estimated to be 
X 2 
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a good corn crop in this neighbourhood ; but no apples or pears 
almost. Hay selling at 6d. per stone. 

Pass a high bare tract to the Valé of the Humber.—The soil 
limestone gravel. Fine sheep pasture. A large field of turnips 
neither weeded nor thinned at all. Saw some good crops of 
oats, barley and wheat, uncut, on this soil. 

From Beverley to Hull.—The Vale of the Humber here is a 
rich, plain, fertile country. The enclosures small, with hedges 
and hedge-rows of ashes, elms, oaks, &c. But the corn fields are 
not kept clear of weeds, and the turnips ill managed. Neverthe- 
less, we saw here very heavy crops of barley and oats, cut with 
the scythe, and carrying home ; also several fields of very fine 
beans, standing. Hay is plenty, and good, at 84d. per stone. 

Four miles.—A fen tract, with rich meadows, .and rows of 
pollard willow trees ; all of the white, or, as it is sometimes call- 
ed, the Huntingdon Willow (Salix Alba), which is the com- 
mon polled tree seen in Huntingdonshire, and other flat places 
in England ; and is much superior in every respect to the Crack 
Willow (Salix fragilis), which is the large willow-tree most 
ene? seen in Scotland ; but which last is peculiarly apt to 

broken down by high winds. 

Eight miles.—A oy extensive farm-house and offices here, 
with a thrashing-mill. ere is a painted placard over the gate, 
bearing, *‘ Man-traps here.’ 

Ditches, and canals, and rich meadows, all the way to Hull. 

Pass over the Humber, from Hull to Barton in Lincolnshire, 
in a boat. 

From Barton to Caistor and Louth, 6¢4 Sept. 1811.—A!) 
seem to agree that the grain crops are good, but that there is a 
very bad crop of fruit. 

he Vale, on both sides of the Humber hereabouts, resem- 
bles Holland and Flanders, in the appearance and manver of 
cultivation.—Ditches and canals—Soil deep clayey mud, or 
slime, the deposite of waters, like the Scotish Carses of Gowrie. 
or Falkirk. But, to show the extreme difference in the arts of 
cultivation ; while the farmers in the Carse of Gowrie can af- 
ford to pay of rent from 5%. to 72. per Scots aere, which is a 
fifth part larger than the English statute acre, the highest rent 
known here is 2/., or at most 3/. per English acre ; a difference 
that cannot be accounted for entirely by the extent of the tythes 
and poor-rates, but indeed may be from their operation, in pre- 
venting that genuine English activity, energy and capacity, so 
well Leplaged in their manufactures, from being exercised in 
the arts of agriculture. Here, for want of stones, you see fence- 
walls of mud, carefully thatched, to keepthem dry, and, of course, 
from wasting ; and many houses built of the same materials. 
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‘ 'Two miles from Barton.—Ascend high ground. Few trees ; 
and enclosures, now, larger in general than those in Yorkshire, 
being from 12 to 18 acres. Turnips neither drilled nor proper- 
ly thinned ; and many of the turnip fields with sheep feeding in 
eave Sometimes I have seen, at this season, in the more 
southern parts of England, sheep fattened in an enclosure, half 
of which was in sainfoin, and the other half in turnips; but 
here, they say, the sheep are put in to eat the weeds and thin 
the turnips. ° 

The substratum of the most of Lincolnshire is chalk, or soft 
limestone, which they use for mortar in buildings ; but they say 
it does not make a strong cement. ‘The soil here is hazel-co- 
loured loam, about 2 feet thick, on a bed of chalk. 

Four miles.—Lower grounds.—Some fields of good barley 
mowed and raked as hay. Not many grass fields here; and 
the corn fields are mostly all cleared. 

Seven miles.— Ascend a higher tract, which begins the Wolds 
of Lincolnshire.—Seemingly lately enclosed with good white- 
thorn hedges ; and the ak: where new made, are straight. 


But the cultivation is not good in general. ‘The turnip fields, 
which are extensive, and the soil well adapted for such crops, 
are ill managed ; and we saw a field in fallow, containing at least 


50 acres, that appeared not to have been ploughed since March. 

Seventeen miles,—Pass Lord Yarborough’s house and park, 
with extensive young thriving plantations of forest trees, parti- 
cularly of arches; which last kind seem here to thrive only in 
upland territory. * rs 


*“ REMARKS ON PLANTING. 

Lord Yarborough’s extensive plantations, mostly of larch, in 
the Wolds of Lincolnshire, and Sir Cecil Wray’s very large planta- 
tions of forest trees in the same county, are meritorious actions for 
posterity, in as far as they plant only grounds unfit for arable culti- 
vation. 

The Bishop of Llandaff has even planted mountains near Wi- 
nandermere, several thousand feet above sea level, with larches, 
which thrive remarkably well; and he expects, from experience, 
that the plants will be out of the reach of sheep in ten years; and 
that then the ground will be worth more for pasture than before it 
was planted ; because he plants his trees very much asunder; and 
the shelter, with the manure of fallen leaves, will improve the pas- 
ture, and augment the soil. 

The Bishop of Llandaff plants his trees at 6 feet distance from 
each other every way ; so that only 1210 plants are required for an 
English acre. Nurserymen recommend the planting of from 4 to 
6000 trees on each acre. 

The 
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Caistor.—Here are the remains of a Roman wall. High 
bare ground, with chalk almost to the surface. Nevertheless, 
there are seen some very good crops of barley, not yet cut 
down ; but the stubbles are everywhere foul, and overrun with 
Fumatory, (Fumaria officinalis) ; 2 common weed here, and 
one which infests all the light, chalky, and sandy soils of the 
shires of Lincoln, Norfolk, &c. 

Twelve miles.—Descending from the Wolds, the soil is alter- 
ed to a hazel loam on chalk, carrying good crops of barley and 
oats, some of which are uncut. 

Louth.—The steeple here, on approaching the town, strikes 
every one as uncommonly tall and beautiful. It is 288 feet 
high, and was built in 1500. An English sailor, a few years 
ago, for his diversion, climbed to the top of it, turned the vane 
about, and came down safe. The houses here are neatly orna- 
mented with flowers and flowering shrubs, vines, and fruit trees. 

Sunday, 8. Sept. 1811.—This Say is extremely hot, and the 


pons parched. They say there has hardly been any rain 
here for many weeks. Soil—a reddish loam, on soft limestone 
or chalk, with which some cottages are built for want of more 
hard materials. The people universally say, that crops of all 
sorts of grain are good, and will be all got home within a week 


hence ; but that there is very little fruit in the orchards. The 
most common weeds here are, fumatory, convolvulus, and net- 
tles with a red blossom, (lamium rubrum). 

_ From Louth to Norfolk, by Spilsby, Boston, &c. 9. Sept. 1811. 
—Attended the sheep-show of George Chaplin, Esq. of Tath- 
well, near Louth. He showed about 200 rams of the Lincolnshire 
breed ; the largest sheep J ever saw ; some of them estimated to 
weigh 60 lib. a quarter dead weight. He sells none of this fine 
stock, but lets them for a season to farmers and others, at from 
ten to twenty pounds each ram. He showed also some fine 
-bulls and heifers, of the Teeswater breed. One of these bulls 
was estimated to weigh about two hundred stones. He has 


The nurserymen’s method appears to be wasteful. They say, the 
trees get sooner up when thick planted. It may be so; but do they 
not run up into spindles ?—and you never have a well-formed tree 
in a thick plantation. — 

Accordingly; Sir Cecil Wray plants no Scots firs as nurses ; be- 
cause he observed that generally they are never thinned in time, and 
therefore ruin the other trees. He plants two-year-old seedlings, 
and only 1200 to the acre. 4 

In one case only, Scots firs, and thick planting, may be of utili- 
ty; and that is, as a hedge or screen around a plantation. 


“ The larch, weeping birch, and mountain ash, are the most alpine 
trees we know. 
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some rich old pasture ground that has never been ploughed. It 
‘js a fine place, with an hospitable and gentlemanlike landlord. 
There are here some uncommonly large walnut trees. 

On road ins miles.—Some pastures, overrun 
with farze, and some others destroyed with ant-hills ; a very 
common way by which some of the best pastures in England 
are everywhere rendered unproductive, and which can be easily 
amended by the plough, and paring and burning. The turnips 
here ill cultivated. 

Six miles.—High ground, and the crops thin and short as far 
as seen unshorn. It should have been observed, that all the 
farmers convened at the sheep-show at Tathwell (and tliey 
made a most respectable appearance) concur in saying, that the 
crop of corn in Lincolnshire is a good average onc.* The high- 
est rents are about 30s. per acre. 

Thirteen miles.—All the way from this to Spilsby—small grass 
enclosures, and cottages of elay. Passed a waggon with less 
than a ton of hay drawn by four large horses, and attended by 
a man on horseback. What a waste of stock and labour! The 
stacks of all sorts of grain are built in a row; oblong, and 
touching each other. 

From Spilsby to Boston, Lincolnshire, 9. Sept. 1811.—The 
walls of the houses here are universally decorated with vines and 
fig-trees, pyracanthas, and flowering shrubs. Inns are, in ge- 
neral, more ornamented, and perhaps also cleaner, than most 
other houses in England. They have all good gardens behind ; 
and frequently a Eeniiaioas shrubbery and flower garden in 


front. ‘The names of a ‘great number of places in Lincolnshire, 


it may be observed, end in Bye or Thorp. The last denoting 
a village in Saxon, and the first a dwelling. 

Here the soil is a reddish earth, on a free or sand-stone bottom. 
The roads of deep sand. The crops are already all carried 
home, except turnips and potatoes. The potatoes, of which we 
saw only small patches in Lincolnshire, seem to be quite ripe, 
and the leaves withered from that cause. 

Four miles—We now approach the Fens of Lincolnshire. 
The cottages (for no gentlemen of fortune seem to reside in the 
fen country) are of clay; and each house here has a peat-stack 
for fuel near its door. Fine extensive open pastures are now 
seen, covered with black cattle, sheep, swine,—and with great 
flocks of geese, which are plucked iwice or thrice a year for 
their feathers. ; 

In Scotland, the most general fowls seen are the common 
dunghill cock and hen. ts England, in many places, almost 
every poor man has his goose and his sow, and frequently his 
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ass to ride about upon. These are pastured by the road sides, 
or on commons. Geese and ducks are natives of this climate, 
and find food for themselves every where, and bear the cold 
better than the house cock and hen, which are natives of India, 
The soil here seems a red loam; and neither fence nor tree is 
to be seen for a great way, except a few polled willows. 

Seven miles.—The appearance of the country is now altered, 
having small enclosures, mostly in grass, with hedge-row trees. 
Saw a very fine crop of beans standing; the beans guessed to be 
at least five feet high, and well podded. 

Nine miles.—The subdivisions of fields are. here made by 
deep ditches and tanks ; and we pass now by a bridge over a 
e drain or canal for carrying off the superfluous water. 

en miles.—A large field of fallow, guessed to be near a hun- 
dred acres, and supposed to be common field, as some parts of 
it have been tolerably well ploughed, while other pore are so 
full of weeds as to afford pasture for a number of sheep. Cul- 
ture in general bad on this deep and rich soil. Pass a lar, 
field of good beans, partly shorn, or partly pulled up by the 
Pg as is sometimes done; but the stubble is exceedingly 
oul. 

Twelve miles.— Four men are here engaged mowing a field of 
about 40 acres of fine barley, much mixed with weeds. It is 
managed and put up as hay. 

Fourteen miles.—Pass another canal or drain, about 80 feet 
wide ; after which, towards Boston, the grounds are subdivided 
by hedges into small verdant grass enclosures, of two or three 
acres each. , 

Boston is a large and neat town. The strect, in some places, 
is 200 feet wide. The tower of the church here, built in ‘309, 
is-said to be the highest tower in Britain, being 282 feet high ; 
and, from the ground being a level fen around, it is said to be 
seen in clear weather at the distance of 40 miles. The church 
is also a very handsome edifice. This county contains some of 
the largest and grandest churches, and some of the most miser- 
able, any where to be seen,—built with clay, and tiled or thatch- 
ed, and hardly fit to contain a score or two of people. 

In the southern parts of this island, there are generally some 
characteristic verses inscribed on each tombstone. They are 
commonly abundantly absurd; the words are put into the 
mouths of the deceased persons, and even of babes and sucklings, 
who address advices to their parents and others, or give some 
account of themselves. Take the following as an example, from 
the churchyard of Boston. 
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On WittuaM Urrenvett, aged 81. 
During the space of forty years, 
While Sexton of this town, 
Near seven thousand, as appears, 
With spade I covered down. 


ANOTHER. 


Weep not for me, my parents dear ; 
I am not dead, but sleeping here. 


ANOTHER. 


The pale consumption gave the final blow ; 
The stroke was fatal though the effect was slow. ° 


At Boston, they say that crops in this county have beem very 
good this season. 

The name of a certain Scotch landsurveyor, or land doctor, 
is in this county mentioned with discredit. I have ever consi- 
dered this new profession as necessarily connected with queck~ 
ery. For a man may be a very perfect judge of the value of the 
lands in the vicinity of where he lives; but it seems not within 
the compass of human capacity to judge accurately of all the 
circumstances of other countries that may increase or diminish 
the value of the lands there. But what shall we say of a person 
who has had no experience to know the value of lands amny- 
where, pretending sufficient knowledge to set a value on them 
everywhere? and, for a certain per centage, engaging to pro- 
cure tenants, who promise to pay high rents, but leave the dis- 
appointed proprietors, after laying out large sums in improve- 
ments, without tenants, and without rents. 

From Boston to Holbeach, 10. Sept. 1811.—Rich pasture. 

Two miles.—A crop of beans judged to be six feet tall. Here 
cole, or kail, are frequently sown or planted in the corn stubble 
for a second crop. Saw several fields of turnips and ruta-ba 
that would have been excellent crops if properly thinned, and 
cleared of weeds. : 

Three miles—A deep rich red coloured loamy soil, divided 
into fields of six or eight acres of excellent pasture, enclosed 
with hedges, having hedge-rows of trees. The hedges bad, and 
comp of brambles and all sorts of materials. The -reed 
(Arundo phragmites), is the common, and most odie 
weed in the fens. It rises, from its deep root in the corn fields, 
almost everywhere ; and sometimes the people seem to allow a 
crop of it to get up, when it Ye to a great length and thick- 
ness, and which they use for thatching houses and stacks. 

It occurs to me, that these fens are very improperly cropped 
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i ee same way, at least with too little variation, from the up- 
ands. 

Perhaps hemp might be sown more frequently. Also, per- 
haps, Indian corn, or maize, might ripen in this — It 
grows to an amazing height and bulk of straw ; and in proper 
situations produces a hundred fold. It is now a common crop 
in the south of France; and it ought to be considered, that 
there are none of our best grains, or trees, or valuable fruits or 
vegetables, but what are natives of warm climates, which by 
degrees have become habituated to our climate. 

For this reason, millet might also be tried, which, Sir George 
Staunton says, in China produces in like manner an hundred 
fold ; or the tall and hardy corn which is much cultivated in 
india, called Badjerrow, whose crops are six or seven fect high. 

Four miles.—Crops of cole are here much cultivated,—excel- 
lent for fattening sheep. ‘They seem well adapted for the fen 
soil. A crop of beans seen here of great length and thickness, 

essed to be about seven feet high. The sheep and cattle fed 
sere are all of large size. A field of excellent barley a-cutting 
here ; but the stubble is far from being clean. ‘They sometimes 
burn the stubble, to destroy the seeds of weeds, &c. ‘This is the 
common practice in Chinese husbandry, as to the stubble of 
the first crop, in the southern provinces, where two crops arc 
got in the ner, 

Four miles.—The roads are so crooked, that one can never 
see a hundred yards of it at once. The orchards now seen ap- 
pear to have good crops of apples. 

From Holbeach to Longsutton.—Large fields of cole, and 
stubble with cole plants. Saw an apparently good crop of 
wheat ; but they say, that here the crops of wheat have been 
much hurt by themildew. They add, however, that the crops 
of every thing else, and of apples, and all kinds of fruit, have 
been good. Walnut trees carry here good crops. 

From Longsutton across the Wash to Norfolk.—At Long- 
sutton there is a neat church ; and every thing about it is kept 
in good order. The walks in the churchyards, and avenues to 
them, are, in South Britain, always paved with flat stones, or 
neatly gravelled ; which is well worthy of the imitation of their 
Northern neighbours. 

Still—fen country. Soil—rich and deep; in some places— 
peaty, and crops good, as far as observed, particularly the beans. 
Reeds seem to be the most troublesome weeds in the fen tract ; 
but few rushes, which are the common and inconvenient weeds 
of the higher grounds and pastures of the west parts of England. 
We spoke to noperson but whehad been vexed with an ague dur- 
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ing some part of his life. In November, they say, this disease 
is most ——— 

We saw here five horses and a bull yoked together in a aa 
gon, with an ass for the driver to ride on ; and the whole weight 
upon the waggon was not much more than what one horse might 
pull in a proper cart, on good roads; but it must also. be no- 
ticed, that hard materials for roads being expensive to purchase 
in this quarter, they are covered with loose sand, and the horses 
are shod on the fore feet only. * 


* In passing through many parts of England, and particularly se- 
veral parts of the fen districts, it is observable, that the roads are kept 
in bad repair, by reason of a want of hard materials. In some 

laces they are made with sand, and in others with chalk, or soft 
Siemteun, which is easily beat into chalk by the wheels of carriages. 
Farmers’ waggons and carts cannot, or at least do not, in such si- 
tuations, carry more by a draught of four, five, or six horses, than 
might be done by one or two horses if the roads were Pro- 
prietors may easily see what an immense deduction of rent must 
thence accrue to them; for all these supernumerary horses are in 
fact maintained by the proprietors of the lands ; and not by the far- 
mers, who pay just so much less rent. But this is not all; it is ulti- 
mately a loss to the public, as the grain and forage of the country 
is expended in thus supporting needless horses ; besides, it is a vast 
inconvenience to travellers. In this view, the public ought to join 
the proprietors in amending the present inconvenience of travelling. 

In the fen country, canals might be easily made suitable for water 
carriage, along proper tracks, as in Holland and China; or railways 
might be made. These, however, might not suit every sort of pas- 
sengers, for perhaps a short journey in such tracks. But causeways 
of granite, or some such hard and durable materials, might be made 
on one side of the roads only, and to be used in such circumstances 
as travellers might see needful; and these may be formed by idle 
soldiers, agreeable to the practice of the Romans. Or, as iron has 
now got into such general use in this country, in iron bridges, iron 
pillars of houses and roofing, iron window frames, iron ploughs and 
harrows, &c. why not also iron roads? I do not mean that the 
whole road should be iron, but only the tracks of the wheels of carts, 
carriages, and waggons. Such iron tracks might be made for each 
wheel, of 12, or 18, or 24 inches wide or more, quite plain and 
flat, so as to suit for carriage wheels of every sort, with only the 
margins turned up alittle on each side, to prevent the wheels from 
slipping off the iron track, and a proper smooth road being made in 
the middle for the horses. 

The great original expense of such roads would be soon rz2paid 
by the saving of horses, and tear and wear, from the friction of ‘car- 
riages on bad roads. Some use also might be contrived'to be made 
of balloons, by which I mean only bags of light air to be at- 


tached to heavy waggons, to counteract their excessive pressure on 
roads. 
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~ Observed a number of men at work thrashing a crop of bar- 
ley in the open field where it grew. Very sultry weather. 

Crossed the Crosskeys Wash to the county of Norfolk.— 
The tract of fen country, or marshland, in Norfolk, is much 
the same as in Lincolnshire in soil and cultivation; parti- 
cularly, the crops of turnips are not so properly and regularly 
thinned as to admit of the turnips growing to their greatest 
size. 

We saw a field of six or eight acres bearing a tall crop of 


hemp. 

The bean crops are frequently seen extremely luxuriant ; and 
the bean plants are often pulled up with the roots. 

There is now eevee plenty of fruit; apples, pears, 
plums, &c. in the orchards, generally. 

They have, in some parts of the fens, windmills for raising 
the stagnated water from the deep ditches. As, no doubt, the 
unwholesomeness of this fine country proceeds from the stag- 
nated water, it is suggested, that the ditches should be kept 
everywhere free of water, which is not the case at present. The 
fens feed large numbers of cattle, the pasture being very rich ; but 
there are few habitations of men there, srticalarty of men of any 


fortune, on account, no doubt, of the unhealthiness of the country. 


The culture of the fens is, in general, bad, where they are 
cropped with corn; but the most general crop is cole, which 

ows in such soil, even where mossy or peaty, most luxuriantly. 
The stubbles, with flocks of sheep feeding on them everywhere, 
denote that the corn crops are not kept free of weeds and grass, 
without which the corn can never be so as it might be. 

Lynn- Regis to Houghton-le-dale in Norfolk, 10, Sept. 1811. 
—The landlord of the inn at which we alighted at Lynn says that 
the crops in Norfolk are bad, oecasioned by mildew. About 
Lynn are beautiful green pastures, with rows of pollard white 
willows. ‘The orchards have plenty of fruit. The enclosures 
are small, as in Yorkshire, with short cut hedges. At a greater 
distance from Lynn, the fields are large; and the turnip is a 
very general crop ; but throughout Norfolk it is not the custom 
to drill them ; therefore, although there are some excellent crop» 
of that plant well thinned and cleaned, yet most frequently they 
are not sufficiently thinned to admit the roots to grow to their 
largest size. It seems hardly possible to get an extensive field 
of turnips regularly and properly thinned, without drilling and 
horse-hoeing. The plough is uniformly made with two wheels, 
and the le themselves seem convinced of its defects ; for, as 
they sa St does not hold the ground where the soil is hard, they 
have always a platform on it, on which they place large stones to 
hold it down, when needful. 
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Two miles.—An extensive moor, almost covered with furze, 
fern, and heath; and no room left for food to any stock but a 
few rabbits. It extends to upwards of two thousand acres. 
The soil, as the most part of Norfolk hereabout, is a light sandy 
red coloured earth, mixed with chalk, on a chalk or soft lime- 
stone subsoil. In some places, the ground is covered with no- 
dules of flint, which are commonly found in strata.of chalk. The 
roads here are good ; and, having been but lately formed, are 
straight and broad. 

Four miles.—Here we saw some extensive fields sown with 
wheat, in good order; and, in general, the stubbles on which 
wheat appeared to have been sown, were clean. ‘The fields were 
cleared of their corn crops. 

Six miles.—There is here another extensive sandy moor with 
rabbits. Asses are much used for boys and girls, and poor peo- 
ple to-ride on. Here I take notice, that, in the southern parts 
of the island, children are more carefully taught to pay respect 
to superiors and strangers, than in the northern parts. Nor are 
there such glaring instances in the south, of boys defacing public 
ornaments, as are notorious in the north. 

(Zo be continued.) 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


' On a System of Book-keeping for Farmers. 
IRy 

In answer to the letter from your intelligent correspondent, 
signing himself ‘* Zin,” on a ten of Agricultural Book- 
keeping, I have to make the following observations. 

In the first place, as I define the word Book-keeping to mean 
* the shortest method of registering transactions in business,’ the 
more simple that this method is, the more thoroughly will its 
object be obtained. It is a remark of your ingenious correspond- 
ent, the Ettrick Shepherd, that the surest way of attaining emi- 
nence in any improvement, is ‘to attempt little at a time ;’ 
therefore, while I profit by his advice, I shall endeavour to be 
fully understood by your various readers, and to perform my 
— the style which is implied by my signature. 

There are many who would have no objections to enjoy the 
convenience arising from book-keeping, but then it must be en- 
joyed with little or no trouble ; therefore, I shall endeavour to 
point out a method by which many of the advantages derived 
from book-keeping may be got, by those who have not time nor 
steadiness to attend to the drudgery of a regular set of books. 
Let a pretty large book be procured, ruled with double money 
columns to the right hand, and in every respect as represented 
in the model here subjoined. 
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Let every sum of money (that is deemed worth the stating), 
which may be received for farm produce, or stocking of what- 
ever kind, be inserted in the first column ; and let every sum of 
money that is paid away, on account of seed, labour, stocking, 
rent, &c. be inserted in the second column. It will be observ- 
ed, that the page towards the left hand is used as a sort of Jour- 
nal, for noting casual remarks ; and the dates of it apply like- 
wise to the entries in the Cash-book. After a year’s continuance 
in this regular method, it must be evident to every one, that 
the first column will show the amount received for the whole 
produce of the farm, for the last twelve months ; and the second 
column will in like manner show the amount paid out for rent, 
labour, seed, wages, &c. during that time. The amount of 
stocking and svdliaee on hand of every description is then to be 
valued & the farmer ; who, if he is at any loss to fix a present 
value on any particular article, is to ask himself what such an 
article would be likely to bring, were it put up to public roup. 
Having thus attached a nominal value to his whole stocking 
and produce on hand, he is to add the amount of this va- 
luation to the amount of the first column, and then to compare 
the two columns together. It must be obvious, that if the first 
column exceeds the amount of the second, this excess is the 
amount of profit for the last year on the farm; and if the se~ 
cond column exceeds the first, its excess is the amount of loss 
for the last year on the farm ; always adverting, that any extra~ 
ordinary improvements, from which an after profit may be rea- 
sonably expected, are to be valued at a moderate computation of 
what they are likely afterwards to produce, and this amount 
added to the first column. “And likewise, should family or pri- 
vate expenses be included throughout the year in the second 
column, their amount will require either to’be added to the first, 
or subtracted from the amount of the second column ; by which 
means one single advantage will be attained; that is, the profit 
or Joss upon the farm, always, for the last year, will be ascertained 
without doubt or hesitation, so far as the farmer can be trusted 
with the valuation of his own stock and improvements. Fur- 
ther, I would have each field understood to be distinguished by 
anumber, as being the shortest way of marking any particular 
enclosure alluded to. We shall suppose No. 6, for example, to 
mean any particular field planted that year with potatoes. It is 
surely an easy matter to go over your Cash-book, selecting from 
the second column, on a slip of paper, the several items of ex- 
pense that have been incurred during the season, on account of 
ploughing, seed, manuring and cleaning, Xc. of No. 6.; and, 
in like manner, from your first column, to select the quantity of 
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the crop sold, or on hand: and in this manner I conceive it 
quite possible, without any extraordinary degree of trouble, to 
reduce every enclosure toa short balance, whereby the profit 
or loss may be ascertained with almost as much accuracy as is 
necessary or desireable in such a case; by which means the state 
of the farmer's affairs may be brought under review up to the 
date of the balance required. The whole of his undertakings 
may thus be brought to a balance, or a partial balance may be 
effected upon any particular portion of the farm; and as this 
book may be kept by any illiterate grieve, or upper servant, and 
a balance struck by a method almost short of the common ele- 
ments of Book-keeping, I hope that I have succeeded, so far as 
abstruseness is to be avoided, and simplicity of language is in 
the least desireable. 

But as there are many men, whom chance has destined to sus 
perintend the plough, who have minds enlightened by education, 
and are liberally versed in the various sources of human know- 
ledge ; indeed, as I know of no profession where generality of 
attainment, and varied research into the economy of nature, is 
more requisite and more attainable ; of them I shall only ask 
their opinion of the following hints, drawn from Jones’s System 
of Book-keeping, who had the honour to receive his Majesty’s 
Patent for that method. 

I shall now suppose, in this case, the common routine of » 
Journal or Day-Book to be completely understood, and that in 
great and extensive agricultural concerns, a principal, or In- 
ventory Account, should be raised in the Ledger, under the head. 
of Produce Account ;—and that to the debtor side of this actovnt 
the value of stock on hand be in the first instance posted ;—and 
that the Journal or Day-Book contains two money columns to 
the right hand, the first of which is to be appropriated to all 
transactions in common, and the second exclusively used for the 
insertion of the sales of produce, whether these sales are for. 
ready money or on credit:—The second column requires only 
to be summed once a month, and that sum posted to the credit 
side of Produce Account. Thus, Produce Account will only con- 
tain twelve sums at its credit, in the course of the twelvemonth, 

,the summation of which twelve months will include the ultimate 
amount of produce or stock, of whatever nature, which may 
have been deed of, upon the most extensive agricultural con- 
cerns, for one year inclusive. 

Before closing these cursory remarks, I shall only observe, 
that as I consider your publication indispensable in the family 
of every respectable landholder and farmer, and still more so as 
composing the general library of every agriculturist who is in 
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the least anxious to acquire the earliest information on, and 
fully to comprebend the principles and theory of, his profession, 
Imay, at a future opportunity, offer some more extended ree 
marks upon the present subject. 
And am, ‘respectfully, Sir, your most obedient, 
June, 1812. SIMP.iciras, 


: 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Report of an Action of Damages, Lord Keith against William 
Keir esq. of Rennieston, respecting the Burning of a Part of 
the Forest of Culross, belonging to his Lordship ; decided by 
the First Division of the Court of Session, on the 10th June 
1812. b 


Tue decision in this action is of considerable importance to 
the occupiers of land in Scotland ; and on that account we shall 
endeavour to present a view of the facts which gave rise to the 
action,—an abstract of the arguments urged for each party,— 
aid the interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary, which was adhered 
toby the Court. It is the more necessary to give to this judg- 
ment of our Supreme Court all the publicity in our power ;. be- 
cause there is no reported decision of a question similar in all 
its leading circumstances; and because there is reason to be- 
lieve, that many farmers are little aware of the consequences to 
which they expose themselves by the use of fire, as an instrument 
of agricultural improvement, to which they are in the constant 
habit of resorting, at all seasons of the year, upon every neces- 
sary Occasion. 

it is proper to premise, that we take the arguments for the 
pursuer, in part, from the papers in a previous process, at the in- 
stance of a Mr William Vazie against the defender in the pre- 
sent action. Mr Vazie, as well.as Lord Keith, was owner of a 
part of the forest injyffed by the fire, and instituted an action of 
damages against Mr-Keir somte years ago; which, after it had 
been carried on unfila hearing in presence of the Court was 
about to take place, Was terminated by a reference to an eminent 
Counsel. ‘he facts are exactly the same in both cases; or ra- 
ther, the injury sustained by the parts of the forest belonging to 
Lord Keith and Mr Vazie, proceeded from the same cause ; 
and we are assured, that the arguments employed by Lord Keith 
were in no respect materially different from those of Mr Vazie, 
% far as concerns the responsibility of Mr Keir ;—the only 
question between the parties as yet decided, for the guantum of 
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damages still awaits the determination of the Court. 

The circumstances out of which the action arose were not dis 
puted, 

In the judicial sale of the Earl of Dundonald’s estate of 
Culross, the Court adopted the measure of selling the fir tim- 
ber growing in the forest, before selling the land itself; and, 
on 10th July 1800, Mr Vazie purchased several lets at the sale 
of ‘the timber. At the sale of the lands on 14, May 1802, 
the defender, Mr Keir, purchased the Keir farm, a part of the 
estate adjoining to the forest, and also 161 acres of the ground 
on which the forest stood; the fir timber, not the reel ity 
of which, had been previously sold to Mr Vazie in different lots. 

Lord Keith abies the adjoining lot called Praybrae ; and, 
contiguous to the Praybrae, is his Lordship’s estate of Tullyal- 
Jan and Kincardine. 

The Keir farm is surrounded by a stone wall 44 feet high 
which divides it from the forest; and the defender being de- 
sirous of improving this farm, employed his servants in clearing 
away some heather and brushwood, to render it fit for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. He expressly commanded them never to 
make use of fire for that purpose, #ill they had first grubbed up 
the brushwood, and carried it to a safe place ; and latterly, he 
positively interdicted them from using fire, at all. 

On the morning of the 25th July 1803, when the weather was 
uncommonly still, the defender’s servants, when he was himself 
at a distance of 60 miles from the spot, began to burn some of 
the brushwood upon the foot, for the purpose of accelerating cheir 
operations. This was at six o’clock in the morning, when there 
was not a breath of wind, the smoke hanging over the place for 
a considerable time like a cloud: and it was 400 feet from 
the nearest point of the forest, which was separated from the 
field by the wall alread mentioned. The servants who kindled 
the fire,—one of whom was occasionally employed by Mr Keir 
as a person of superior skill in such operations, and the other 
as a ploughman on the farm,—deponed, that they carefully clear- 
ed away all the loose heather and brushwood, for the space of 
eight or ten feet, round the spot which they meant to burn ; and 
that they considered the fire completely extinguished by seven 
o’clock, when the ploughman left the field, where his fellow la- 
bourer remained, removing some small trees which had been 
previously grubbed up, until after nine o’clock, when he went 
to the defender’s house for a hatchet to lop off the branches. 
About half an hour after he had left the field, an alarm was 
given that the forest was on fire. The wind had then sprung 
up from the south-west, and, though not very high, was consi- 
derable; and the flames, after passing over the loose heath on 
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the defender’s field, reached the edge of the forest, and advanced 
with increasing rapidity. Such is the account given by the two 
men who kindled the fire; and, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, it must be presumed, that this fire communicated to 
the forest, and was the occasion of the damage sustained, though 
they had both positively sworn, that it was ** completely out ” 
hearly three hours before the alarm was given. Indeed, Mr Keir 
did not dispute this inference ; though a very feeble attempt was 
made at the outset to argue the case, as if the fire might have 
been kindled, and carried to the forest by other means. 

A number of the trees were more or less injured upon 68 
acres, the fir-wood. of which belonged to Mr Vazie, and the 
hard wood to Mr Keir himself; and from thence the fire passed. 
into part of Lord Keith’s property, by whom the present action 
was brought, to fix the responsibility of Mr Keir, and recover 
the amount of the damages paltaiand: 

Arguments for the Pursuer.—Lord Keith founded his claim a- 

gainst Mr Keir on the statutes of Muirburn; and also on the 
common law, by which he contended that a master was liable 
for the acts of his servants employed under his authority: And, 
that Mr Keir had authorised them to burn heather, whins, and 
other brushwood, was not denied, and indeed was proved be- 
yond any doubt by his own letter to one of them, and by the 
proof led in the former process with Mr Vazie, which was ad- 
mitted by both parties as evidence in this cause. But, without 
any application of the rules of common law to this case, it was 
urged, that the defender’s servants were versanies in illicito 
(committing an unlawful action) in burning the heather and 
brushwood at that season of the year (the 25th July). 
[This argument is founded upon the statutes of Muirburn, 
which prescribe a period of the year when the pve of muirs 
is expressly prohibited under a penalty, and the offender de- 
clared liable in the damages that may ensue. For the informa- 
tion of such of our readers as may not have go these sta- 
tutes, we shall extract from the memorial for Mr Vazie, so much 
of them as were referred to and founded upon in his action a- 
gainst Mr Keir already mentioned.] 

‘ The first Scots act for regulating Muirburn, is thatof 1st Ja. I. 
chap. 20. (anno 1424) in the following terms: ‘ It is ordained, 
‘ that na man mak mure-burning after the moneth of Marche, 
* guhil all cornes be schorne, under the paine of fourtie shil- 
* lings, to be raised to the lord of the land off the burner ; and 
‘ gif he has not to pay, that he be prisoned fortie dayes; and 
‘ gif the lord of the land raises not sic paine, nor punishes not 
* sik trespassoures, as is — said, the Justice-clerk, be the 
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inditement, sall gar sik trespassoures be corrected before the 
Justice, and punished as said-is. ’ 
By act 10. Ja. III. chap. 75. (anno 1477), anent Mure-burn ; 
that is plainly now done in all moneths, contrair the acts and 
statutes weil of before; for the punition and staunching 
thereof, it is now statute and ordained, that the unlaw of 
mure-burn sall be in time to cum five pund of them that beis 
convict before the Justice in the Justice-air, and that na 
mure-burn be maid fra the last day of March quhill Michaelmes 
day, under the paine foresaid.’ 

By act 4. Ja. 1V. chap. 48. (anno 1477) it is enacted thus : ¢ Be 
cause it hes been statute of before, that setters of mure-burne 
suld pay ane unlaw to the King, and because it is clearly un- 
derstandin, that the pure bodies that dwellis in maillinges, and 
ar bot servandes to their maesters, that awe the maillinges, and 
does it for their command: That therefore it is statute and 
ordained, that he that awe the mailling, be reason that he 
commanded that to be done in forbidden time, sall pay ane 
unlaw to the King of fourtie schillings, and dittay to be taken 
upon them baith therewpon ; and the persones that does the 
samen to pay ane uther unlaw. ’ 

By a subsequent act of 6: Ja. IV. chap. 71. (anno 1503), the 
unlaw of muir-burn, after the month of March, is declared to 
be five pounds in alltime coming. And by a subsequent act, 4. 
Ja. V. chap. 11. (anno 1535), the unlaw of muir-burn, after the 
month of March, contrary to the old acts and statutes; is de- 
clared to be for the first time five pounds, for the seeond time 
ten pounds, and for the third time twenty pounds ;. and every 
time thereafter twenty pounds. And if they are not responsible 
in lands or goods for the unlaw, they are to be imprisoned dur- 
ing the King’s pleasure. 

By statute of 6. Ja. VI. chap. 84. (anno 1579), which proceeds 
upon the narrative of the several acts of Parliament formerly 
made, anent planting of woods, forests, and orchards, makers 
of muir-burn in forbidden time, and sundry other trespasses of 
the like nature, it is declared, ‘ That the offender for the first 
* fault, being eonvict by his awn confession or witnesse, sall pay 
* to the awner of wood, broom, or zaird, the avail of the skaith 
* done, togither with ten poundes; for the second fault, sall 
© pay to the said awner twentie punds, with the avail of it that 
* is destroyed ; and for the third fault, sall pay to the said awn- 
* er fourtie pundes, and the avail-of it that is skaithed.’ And 
in case the offender is unable to pay the damage, he shall be 
punished by being put in the stocks, &c. 

And again, - 4 the 1. of Ja. VII. chap. 20. (anno 1685), -the 
act of 4. Ja. IV. formerly quoted is revived ; ‘ forbidden muit- 
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¢ burne after the last of Mareh, and the maisters to be liable for 
‘ all upon their lands.’ ‘This act is ratified by 1. William, chap. 
15. (anno 1698.) 

There are also several British statutes regulating the time for 
making muir-burn, and affixing penalties in case of contraven- 
tion. The 6. of Geo. III. proceeds thus: ‘ And whereas the 
* Jaws. now in force in that part of Creat Britain called Scot- 
‘land, for preventing muir-burn in forbidden time, are found 
‘ defective and insufficient, whereby not only the game, but 
¢ also many valuable woods and plantations have been destroyed ; 
‘ for remedy whereof, be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
‘ That no person or persons shall make muir-burn, or set fire 
‘ to any heath or muir in that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
‘land, from the last day of March to the first day of Novem- 
‘ber in any year, under the penalty of 40s., lawful nioney of 
‘ Great Britain, for the first offence,’ Xc. 

And by the act of 13. of Geo. III. chap. 54. sect. 4. it is e- 
acted, * That any person who shall make muir-burn, or set 
‘ fire to any heath or muir from the 11th of April to the Ist of 
‘ November in any year, shall forfeit 40s. for the first offence, 
‘ 51. for the second, and 10/. for every subsequent offence ; and 
‘ in case of not paying within ten days after conviction, by a 
‘ final judgment, shall suffer papreeeneart for six weeks for the 
* first offence ; two months for the secorid ; three months for the 
‘ third, and every other offence.’ And by section 5, it is de- 
dared, ‘ That the occupier of the ground upon which such muir- 
‘ burn shall be discovered within the forbidden time, shall be deem- 
‘ ed guilty of the offence, and shall be liable to the several penal- 
‘ ties aforesaid, unless he shall prove that such fire was commu- 
‘nicated from some neighbouring ground, or was raised by 
* some other person, not in his family.’ 

Mr Keir’s defence—Mr Keir, in his defence, pleaded the 
general facts already stated which had been established by proof; 
and that his extreme anxiety respecting fire might be the more 
readily credited, as the hard wood all round his farm belonged 
to himself,—and the fir wood also, on the east, west, and south, 
was his own exclusive property ; while it was only on the north 
that Lord Keith or Mr Vazie had any interest: so that the risk 
run by the petitioner himself from any improper conduct was in- 
finitely greater than that of any body else. That his servants, 
when he was at a distance, had disregarded his prohibition to 
burn any heather or brushweod on the foot, or until it had been 
grubbed up, though they had taken all proper precautions to 
prevent any damage. ‘That they were occupied in a lawful and 
innocent piece of business; one which was done every da 
by farmers, and others engaged in the improvement, of land. 
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The field in which they were working was surrounded by a stong 
wall four and a half feet high; they carefully and anxiously 
eleared away all the heath and brushwood for 8 or 10 feet 
round the small spot which they meant to burn; the weather 
was at that time so clear and still, that the wind had no effect 
whatever upon the fire; ‘the smoke which arose from it, hun 
like a cloud over their heads. In these circumstances, and af 
ter all these precautions, the most anxious disposition could not 
possibly have 2 es any danger from the fire. No man 
would have predicted—no person could ever have imagined a 
priori—that the forest was in the smallest danger. In fact, every 
stick and twig had been removed from the place. The fire rais- 
ed by the defender’s servants was completely extinguished, as 
they imagined, by seven o'clock. In the opinion of the wit- 
nesses, ‘ there were no combustible materials to have maintain- 
* ed the fire for any greater length of time, and the soil was 
© sandy, and not mossy.’ 

There was, therefore, no negligence and no wilful culpa (fault) 
on the part of the defender’s servants ; there was nothing unlaw- 
ful in the fire which they raised ; they exhibited due diligence 
in custodiendo et muniendo igne (in guarding and securing the 
fire); and it was believed that Lord Keith, had he seen the ope- 
ration himself, would neither have endeavoured to prevent it, nor 
have been in the smallest degree alarmed for the consequences. 

Three hours afterwards, the morning, which had been per- 
fectly still, became windy, and in a short time the forest was on 
fire. This was a most unexpected and unlooked for accur- 
rence ;—every spark of the original fire appeared to have *been 
extinguished some hours before. There were no loose twigs or 
branches in the way, by which it could be imagined that it 
would be conveyed to the forest. In that situation, would the 
defender or his servants have been to blame, or would they have 
been answerable for the consequences, if any third person pass- 
ing a had found a small spark of fire on the spot which had 
been burnt, and carried it knowingly and deliberately to the 
forest, and set fire to it? It was humbly believed they would 
not. But the wind was less subject to the defender’s control 

‘than any stranger could have been ; it was still more difficult to 
be guarded against, or prevented; and all that the defender’s 
servants could do, was to take care that there should be no 
wind when they commenced their operation. The defender, 
therefore, trusted the Court would be disposed to excuse him 
from any responsibility for damage done by the sudden rising of 
the ad: on the very same principle that they would have cx- 
cused him, had the fire been kindled by a third party carrying 4 
lighted match from the field to the pursuer’s wood. , 
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Besides that this reasoning was grounded, as would be seen, 
en the highest authority of Rome, and of England, the defend- 
er conceived it would be contrary to common sense not to give 
it full effect. Fires for the purpose of agriculture were as lawful 
as fires within the house; and though not so common, they 
were of very frequent occurrence. Now, would it be said, 
that a man — in a lawful pursuit was to be answerable for 
consequences, which he could neither foresee nor prevent ? If he 
used due diligence, as was done in the present case, must he 
run the risk of damage arising from his own lawful act? With 
submission, this pe not be the law of Scotland. The princi- 

le had no limit ; and just as properly would the defender have 
ae liable, had the present damage been occasioned by his 
chimney taking fire accidentally, anda spark being carried to 
the forest by a storm of wind. 

Were this the law, the same rule would apply to the case of 
landlord and tenant. The fire arising in the house during the 
occupancy of the tenant, he would be liable for, though no ne- 
gligence could be imputed either to him or his servants: He 
could never be acquitted, unless the fire proceeded from the 
visitation of God, or the hands of incendiaries. Upon this 
principle, it was not probable that he would even then be acquit- 
ted, as there seemed to be no ground for distinguishing between 
accident and the visitation of God. 

In short, it seemed to be quite plain, that if the defender 
was to be rendered liable in the damage which had occurred in 
this case, no fire could ever be kindled out of doors, however 
necessary it might be, and however carefully attended to ;—for, 
in truth, the defender was not here subjected for any negligence 
of himself or of his servants, but for the sudden and unexpected 
ang of the wind. How detrimental this, must be to all persons 
employed in farming, and the improvement of land, it was un- 
necessary to press upon the Court, as their Lordships must all 
have been quite aware of the universal practice, and of the abso- 
lute necessity which all farmers are under, from time to time, of 
burning various kinds of rubbish upon their land. It would also 
be seen, that the practice was known and recognised in law as a 
legal, as wel! as a convenient and necessary practice; and yet, 
ifthe interlocutor complained of should stand, * this must be the 
inevitable consequence of it, that in all cases of fire kindled pur- 
posely without the house, the party using it must be liable, not 
merely for any neglect of his own, but also for every unavoid- 
able accident, for every visitation of Providence, and for every 


* This part of Mr Keir’s defence is taken from a petition presente 
ed te the Court against the interlecutor ef the Lord Ordinary, 
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damnum fatale (fatal consequence) which may occur ; 2 rule, the 
defender conceived, which did not apply to any other assignable 
ease, and which he confidently expected to show did not apply 
to the present. 

It was believed, that no case precisely similar had occurred in 
this country ; and therefore, while the defender conceived that 
the obser'vations which he had ventured to use were clearly found- 
ed in strict reason and substantial justice, he must be permitted to 
resort to the authority of the Roman law, from which ours has 
in a great measure been derived. 

And Ist, Voet ad legem Aquiliam, § 19, says: ** Quique in 
a suam vel spinam comburende ejus gratia ignem immisit.” 
(Here the Court would see the very case now before them was 
stated, and the accident supposed was also precisely the same), - 
It proceeds :—** Si is ulterius evagatus ac progressus alienam 
silvam, vel segetem, vel vineam leeserit, absque ipsius primi ignem 
immittentis apparente negligentia, dum forte die ventoso id fecit, 
aut non observavit ne ignis longius procederet, nam si omnia 
que oportuit observaverit, VEL SUBITA VI8 VENTI LONGIUS IGNEM 
PRODUXERIT, CULPA CARET, ” * 

To the same effect Vinnius says (Sel. Jur. Queest. lib. 2. cap. 1.): 
«* Postremo ejusdem generis est quod colligunt, ex |. qui occidit, 
30. § 3. vers. at si omnia, ff. ad legem Aquiliam: ubi Paulus 
ait eum culpa carere qui omnia que oportuit observavit, ET SUB 
ITA VIS VENTI LONGIUS IGNEM PRODUXIT. Nihil enim ibi de 
casu fortuito preestando actum est, ac proinde nec preestari casus 
fortuitus debet, nec magis insolitus quam qui crebrius evenire 
solet. ” + 

The law referred to by these authors is in the following words 
(Dig. lib. 9. tit. 2. cap. $0, § 3.): * In hac (quoque) actione 
que ex hoe capitulo oritur dolus ct culpa punitur, ideogue si 
quis in stipulam suam vel sprnam comburend@ ejus causa ignem im- 
miserit, et ullerius evagatus ac progressus ignis aleenam segetem, 


* The meaning of this quotation may be understoed by the fol- 
lowing free translation. “ If a fire, kindled for the purpose of con- 
suming stubble or brush-wood, shall proceed beyond the intended 

‘ limits, and injure the’woods, crops, or vineyards, belonging to an- 
other person, without any apparent negligence of the person who 
kindled it,—as that it was done upon a windy day, or that no care 
was taken to prevent its progress ;—for if he has done his duty, or IP 
THE PROGRESS OF THE FIRE HAS BEEN OCCASIONED BY THE SUD- 
DEN VIOLENCE OF THE WIND, NO FAULT IS IMPUTABLE TO HIM. ” 

+ This merely refers to the preceding authority ; and, in the case 
of the wind, the commentator adds, that the fortuitous nature of 
the cayse is obvious, and one of frequent occurrence, 
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vel vineam lascrit, requiramus num imperitia ejus aut negtigentia 
td accidit. Nam si dte ventoso id fecit culpa reus est, nam et qui 
occasionem prestat damnum fecisse videtur. In eodem crimine est, 
et qui non observavit ne ignis longius procederet. At si omnia 
que oportuit observavit, VEL SUBITA VIS VENT! LONGIUS IGNEM 
PRODUXIT, CARET CULPA. ” ¢ 

The Court would perceive, from these quotations, that the 
question treated of in them was precisely the present case. ‘This 
Jaw related to the case of stubble or thorns set on fire for the 
purposes of agriculture, and the fire carried by the wind into a 
neighbour’s property ; and the rule was clear and decided, as 
Jaid down by Paulus, and as explained by Vinnius, one of the 
most acute, and Voet, one of the most accurate, of the commen- 
tators on the Roman law, that if a wind accidentally arises af- 
ter the stubble or rubbish has been set fire to, the owner of the 
property in which the fire originates, is not liable for any of the 
consequences which may ensue. 

If, therefore, this case was one which still remained undecid- 
ed by the law of Scotland—if it was one where the fire was kin- 
dled while the weather was perfectly calm—if the fire could be 
imputed to nothing but the sudden and unexpected rising of the 
wind—si sulita vis venti longius ignem produxit—it was conceiv- 
ed to be clear, that the rule of the Roman law ought to be ad- 
opted, and that the petitioner should be assoilzied from the ac- 
tion. 

Such also was the law of England before the statute of Queen 
Anne, to be presently noticed, was passed, for the purpose*of 
relieving persons in all cases from the consequences of fire not 
wilfully and knowingly occasioned by themselves. ‘Thus Co- 
myus, where treating of action upon the case for negligence, 


says—* Jt lyes not, if it appears that fire lighted for the burning of 


stubble, Sc. (the Court would here observe the very same case 
with the present, and with that figured in the Roman law), ‘ By 
‘ A SUDDEN WIND, OR OTHER INEVITABLE ACCIDENT, without 


—_ 








t This law, after declaring that a guilty intention or culpable ne- 
gligence subjects the person who kindles the fire to punishment, goes 
on to put the case of injury to the property of another, as in the first 
quotation ; and adds, that inquiry must be made, whether the da- 
mage has been occasioned by want of attentien or negligence. For 
if a person uses fire for the purposes already mentioned when the 
wind is high, he is guilty, as he must be considered. to have com- 
mitted the injury who thus gave occasion for it. And he is equally 
guilty, if he did not take care to prevent the further progress of the 
fire. But if he has performed his duty, or if a sudden storm of wind 
has occasioned the further progress of the fire, he is not to be blam- 
ed for its consequences, 
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© the fault of the defendant or his servants, burns the clothes of 
* another. Semb. per Cur. between Turberville and Stamp, 
¢ M. 9. M. 8. (Corn. 32.) Vide |. Salk. 13.’ 

It was thus completely established, that by the laws both of 
England and Rome—two laws little connected with each other, 
and in many cases proceeding upon the most opposite princi- 
ples—damage occasioned by a wind suddenly arising after a 
fire is kindled for the purposes of agriculture, shall be considered 
as proceeding from a casus fortuitus (accident), and that the 
person upon whose property the fire originates shall not be liable 
to make good any such damage to his neighbours, not only when 
the fire is kindled by his servant, either with or without his au- 
thority expressed or implied, but even where it is his own deli- 
berate act and deed. 

But, independent altogether of the common law upon this 
point, which the defender ot submitted to be completely 
in his favour, and which would have exempted him from the 
present claim, on the ground of the wind being a supervenient 
accident, he had to submit to the Court that he was also ex- 
empted from the consequences of the fire in this case, in virtue 
of express statute. 

[Mr Keir then proceeds to quote the acts, 6th Anne, c. 31, 
§6 and 3, and 14th Geo. III, c. 78. § 84 and 86; but they 
appear to apply to the question at issue very indirectly, if at all. 
The first, § 6, enacts, that no prosecution for damages shall 
be maintained against the person in whose house a fire * accident- 
ally begins ;’ and by § 3, servants who, by negligence, fire any 
dwelling-house, forfeit 100/. to the churchwardens of the parish, 
who are to distribute the money among the sufferers, &c. The 
statute of Geo. III, § 84, extends this last enactment, which 
had been confined to the city of London, to the whole of Great 
Britain ; and § 86 seems to give the same latitude to § 6 of the 
statute of Anne, respecting the non-liability of the occupier to 
an action of damages occasioned by fire * accidentally begun.’ 
These words, which are used both in the statutes of Anne and 
Geo. III, do not apply to the — question, where the fire 
was intentionally begun, though certainly for a lawful purpose, 
but’ communicated to the forest, as asl by Mr Keir, by the 
accidental intervention of the wind.] 

_ With regard to the law of Scotland, it was hardly necessary 
to detain the Court with any examination of our more antient 
statutes, particularly as none related directly to the point in 
question ; the great object in the enactments having been, to 
provide for the punishment of wilful fire-raising. However, as 


they had been founded upon, it might not be improper to show 
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how some of the old laws bear on the point. The law of Ro- 
bert I., cap. 29, speaks of ILLE qui ignem succendit, (of him 
who raises fire); and says, guod reddat damnum (that he shall 
pay the damage). By this, whatever it might mean originally, 
the act of Geo. III. daira we must now understand the actual 
culprit. But even the old Scotish law said the same thing; for 
so long ago as when the compilation of the leges burgorum was 
made, this subject seemed to have occupied the attention of our 
lawyers. It was there laid down, ‘ Si ignis exierit de domo 
* alicujus unde fiat combustio plurimarum domorum vicinorum 
© suorum nullum gravamen, vel molestia super hac debit inferri et - 
* de cujus domo ignis exierit amplius quam habet quoniam satis 
* dolore concutitur et tristitia.’* And statute, 4th parliament 
James I., cap. 75, related to the same subject, and made an 
evident distinction between the master and the servant; and, 
while it found the master liable in his own case, it did not de 
so when it was his servant’s fault. 
_ © And gif it happens of misgovernance, and not of set pur- 
se; if it be a servant, and that servant have gudes, he sal 
* be punished in his gudes be the sight of the governours of 
‘ the town, and given to the man that tholes the skaith, and 
syne banished the freedom for three yearis; and gif the ser- 
vand has na gudes, he sall be doungin openle at the mercat 
cross, and throw the towne, and syne banished that freedom 
for seven years. diem, Gif he be a man that awe the house, 
and burns it recklesslie, or his wife, or his awn bairns, quidder 
his neighbours taikes skaith or nane, attour the skaith and 
schame that he tholes, he or they shall be banished that 
towne for three yearis; and gif it be ana man that maillis the 
house, and burns it recklesslie, he shall amend the skaith af- 
ter his power, and be banished the town for three years. ’ 
Here the Court would see it was very clearly laid down, that 
the master was not liable for any fire kindled by his servants ; 
for it says, that if it is done by his wife, or his child, he shall 
thole the skaith ; but it distinguishes expressly between them 
and the servants. And by the statute Geo. III, already quoted, 
and which it had been seen extended to the whole Kinpions of 
Great Britain, ‘ it is enacted, that no action, suit, or process 
* whatever, shall be had, maintained, or prosecuted, against 
* any person in whose house, chamber, stable, barn, or other 
* buildings, oR ON WHOSE FSTATE, any fire shall accidentally be- 


* “ Tf fire shall proceed from any person’s house, and burn those 
of his neighbours, no loss nor trouble on that account should be 


brought upon him from whose house it issued, beyond the grief 
with which he is afflicted. ’? 
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* gin ;’ so that the same law which formerly applied to the case 
of a fire within the house, now applied to the case of a fire up- 
on the estate ; and it was plain that it must be so, if a fire upon 
the estate was in any case a legal and authorized mode of con- 
ducting agricultural improvements, of which it was conceived 
there could be no earthly doubt. And by the same act (Geo. III.) 
it had been seen, that the carelessness or negligence of servants 
was considered as accidental with respect to the master; and 
indeed, according to the dictum of Jacob, the master was not 
liable, even for his own negligence, beyond his own lass, and for 
nothing but wilful fire-raising. 

The defender had pi in vain in the Books of Reports 
for any collected decision upon this point ; but he humbly con- 
ceived, ‘that the very circumstance of no decision upon the point 
being reported, operated most materially in his. favour, as it 
showed, almost to demonstration, that such a demand as the 
present never was made before ; for a very slight attention to 
the number and the nature of actions of ‘damage which have 
deen resisted, must have satisfied the Court, that it was very 
improbable that any such demand as the present could have 
been made for the first time, without being resisted ; and upon 
inquiry at the insurance-offices, it appeared, that none of them 
knew a single instance in which damages had been claimed by 
a conterminous heritor, who had suffered loss by fire from the 
neighbour within whose property the fire occasioning the da- 
mage had originated. ‘The instances in which such accidents 
have happened were beyond number; and yet nobody ever 
dreamt,: that he could come against his neighbour with such a 
claim. 

Having said so much upon the general question of liability, 
the defender had to state yet another light in which the case 
might be put. He alluded to the analogy between this case and 
the question between landlords and tenants, with regard to the 
repairing or rebuilding farm houses damaged by fire. 

That question was lately decided by the Second Division of 
the Court of Session, after a hearing in presence. ‘There were 
two cases, one from Fife, between Mr Bayne of Newmills and 
his tenant Mr Walker ; the other between the judicial factor on 
the estate of Roxburgh, and David and Archibald Macdougall, 
tenants in Caverton-mill and Cessford. The first of them, that 
of Walker against Bayne, came originally before the Sheriff of 
Fife, who found for the tenant, though the fire was occasioned 

a bed, composed of loose straw, being placed within five 
feet of the kitehen fire, which had neither Gonder nor safeguard 
of any kind. Mr Bayne brought the case by advocation inte 
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the Court of Session ; and two different bills of advocation were 
refused by two different Lords Ordinary. He then presented 
a petition, upon which memorials were ordered ; and it is a fact 
perfectly understood, that the Court was pretty unanimously in- 
clined to decide the cause in favour of the tenant. In compli- 
ance, however, with a most anxious desire expressed by two 
out of fifteen Judges, and from an idea that it would be of con- 
sequence finally and solemnly to determine the question, the 
Court then ordered a hearing ; and the result was, a solemn de-~ 
cision in favour of the tenant, 3ist May 1811. 

The other'case was reported on informations, and was decided 
in the same way, 16th January 1810. 

The Court would also be pleased to attend to this most im- 

rtant particular, that in the cases before the Second Division, 

ad it not been the clause in the lease binding the tenant to re- 

air and uphold the houses during the lease, there would have 
Rien very little opposition to the judgment. Mr Bayne, indeed, 
explicitly declared, ‘ it is indisputable and admitted, quod res lo- 
* cata perit domino,’ (the destruction of the subject let is a loss 
that falls upon the proprietor); and it was on the circumstance 
of the special contract, that one at least of the Judges who was 
against the tenant founded his opinion. ' 

Tt might not be amiss to consider this as a question between 
landlord and tenant. Suppose Mr Keir had been tenant of Lord 
Keith in these lands, and suppose that he had in that case rais- 
ed ‘the present action, the abstract question would have occurred, 
unincumbered with the clause about upholding the houses, which 
was the principal cause of the difficulty felt by the Court. ‘The 
two questions were the same ; therefore, having argued the one, 
the defender needed not to renew the same argument. But he 
must be allowed to ask what the Roman law would do in such 2 
case. He has mentioned what the Court of Session did. 

The answer was obvious: ‘There was no difference in prin- 
ciple, between a fire lawfully kindled without the house, and 
one lawfully kindled within it; both were useful, and both were 
necessary, Let in a different degree; the argument would thcre- 
fore be the same in both cases. Res perit domino (the subject 
perishes to the owner), which was admitted on all hands to ap- 
ply, would be the argument, and the defender could not see 
even a pretence for denying its application. He could mot see 
any -pinciple whatever on which a tenant of Lord: Keith's would 
have been excused, and on which the a could be found liable. 
It was as lawful to have a fire in the field as in the house ; in 
the circumstances, it was as unlikely that any damage should 
have arisen from the one as from the other. And from all the 
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authorities that had been referred to, it was clear, that it was an 
act for which neither the law of Rome, nor the law of England, 
would have found the defender liable. ‘To turn it upon the de- 
fender, the inquiry must be, ¢ si adhibuit eam diligentiam quam 
‘ debent prudentes et frugi patresfamilias preestare,’ in which 
case, ‘ non tenetur ad resarciendum damnum ;’ (if he acted 
with that caution that prudent and careful masters of families 
ought to exercise; he is not held responsible for the damage.) 

This was the law of Rome and of ngland ; and the defender 
could see no reason why the law of Scotland should reject the law 
of Rome; when sanctioned by that of England, when it received 
it in general, even when they were at variance. ' 

The conclusion, therefore, was, that if a tenant in the situa- 
tion of the defender could be acquitted of culpa, or negligence, 
in such a ease as this, he would also be relieved from the conse- 
quences of every damage arising from it. The defender could 
perceive no difference between that case and the present. He 
therefore humbly submitted, that the same consequences ought 
to follow. : 

But the defender was warranted by the proof, in saying, that 
no culpa, or negligence, could be imputed to him or his servants. 
He therefore looked with confidence for an acquittal. 

Having said so much upon the general merits of the ques- 
tion, the defender humbly conceived, that he might safely leave 
the case with the Court. But the pursuer had argued, that the 
rules of the common law could not apply in this case, in so far 
as the defender’s servants were versantes in illicito, m burning 
the whins at the season of the year when they did it. This ar- 
gument was founded upon the statutes of Muirburn. To the de- 
fender, it appeared that they had nothing to do with the case : 
But as they had been founded upon by the pursuer, he would 
be indulged with a few observations upon them. 

In the first place then, it was clear that they were introduced 
for a perfectly different purpose from that to which it had been 
endeavoured to apply them. Upon examining these statutes, 
it appeared that one and all of them were intended for the pre- 
servation of the game, and to prevent that general and destruc- 
tive burning which took _— in some parts of Scotland, for 
the purpose of clearing the oo for summer pasture, and 
not by any means to prevent the burning of a solitary half-acre, 


which might have been covered with weeds, or potatoe stalks, 
as well as with whins, and which were constantly burnt in for- 
bidden time ; and it was impossible to maintain, that the burn- 
ing of a few whins, which were at any rate to have been grub- 
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bed up that very day, and where every precaution which the 
servants could think of was taken, though in vain, to prevent 
the fire from spreading to the neighbouring wood, was a case 
which could have been under the view of the legislature at enact- 
ing the statutes of Muirburn. 

And secondly, this was not a case of muirburn at all. It was 
not an open muir, with free communication with the neighbour- 
ing country ; neither was it, properly speaking, a muir which 
was burnt. On the contrary, it was done in a private field, en- 
closed with a wall 44 feet high all round, and under precautions 
which rendered it almost impossible that damage could have oc- 
curred. 

To determine fairly whether it was a case of muirburn or 
not, the Court must consider, whether, if no damage had been 
done to Lord Keith, and this had been an action against the 
defender for violating the statutes of muirburn, they could have 
found him liable in the statutory avail or penalty for muirburn. 
In the circumstances of the case, it was humbly conceived, they 
could not have pronounced any such judgment. If they could 
not, then this was not a case of muirburn, and must just be left 
to the operation of the common law, which it had been seen 
completely assoilzied the defender. 

But even if this were a case of muirburn, the defender would 
conceive himself entitled to maintain that he was not liable in 
the damage. 

All penal statutes must be strictly construed. That is one rule 
which is never violated. Another is, that, * In all doubtful mat- 
ters, and where the expression is in general terms, statutes are 
to receive such a construction as may be agreeable to the rules 
of the common law in cases of that nature; for statutes are not 
presumed to make any alteration in the common law, further, 
or otherwise, than the act expressly declares ; therefore, in all 
general matters, the law presumes, the act did not intend to 
make any alteration ; for if the Parliament had had that design, 
they would have expressed it in the act. 
‘ Ifa new remedy be given by a statute in a particular case, 
this shall not be extended to alter the common law in any 
other than that case.’ Bacon, Vol. VI. p. 384. 

But it had been seen that the common law would have excus- 
ed the defender. And according to these rules he must be ex- 
cused by the statutes of muirburn, unless he came within their 
very words; that is to say, unless they declared that the master 
was liable not only in the statutory fine, but also to repair all the 
damage arising from acts of muirburn done by his servants, he 
could not be liable for that damage unless the common law 
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would have rendered him liable. But it had been seen that the 
common law would not have done so; and therefore the Court 
would attend to the statutes of Muirburn for the purpose of see- 
ing whether he was subjected by them. 

‘Now, what did they say? ‘The first two acts 1424 and 1477 
applied only to the actual culprits, and imposed small fines upon 
them, and had no relation whatever to the masters; and this 
- was evident, because it required an express act to make the 
landlord liable for his tenant,—the act 1491. And to what extent 
was he rendered liable? not for the value: that was left to the 
common law, which would make him pay it in some casés, and 
not in others; but only for the fine; ‘ for it is statute and or- 
dained, that he that awe the mailling, be reason that he com- 
manded that to be done in forbidden time, sall pay ane unlaw 
to the King of fourtie schillings, and dittay to be taken upon 
them baith thereupon; and the personcs that does the samen 
to pay ane uther unlaw:” but even that is * because it is 
clearly understandin that the pure bodies that dwellis in mail- 
linges, and are bot servandes to their maesters that awe the 
maillinges, and does it for their command.’ Thus clearly de- 
monstrating, that if the master showed that he did not com- 
mand, he would not be liable even for that penalty. 

The next act upon the subject was the act 1579, 6th James 
VI. cap. 84. It was the first which mentioned the repairing of 
the damage; and the Court would particularly remark, that it 
did not declare the master of the grounds liable for all default- 
ers, but left the matter to the common law. It says, that t/e 
offender being taken reid-hand (clearly the actual culprit, for no- 
ody else could be taken reid-hand), ‘ may be per:ewed, and 
put to the knawledge of ane assize, befoir the barron or landes- 
* Jord of the land or ground, quhidder the offender be his ten- 
* nent, unto quham the wrang is done, or not, within three 
‘ dayes after the apprehension: And uthers not taken reid- 
* hand to ‘be always persewed befoir the Schireffe, Steward or 
* Baillie, within quhais boundes and jurisdiction the wrang 
* doer dwellis; And gif he that receive the wrang and hurt, 
* be Schireffe, Steward. or Baillie himselfe, then the wrang doer 
* to be persewed befoir the unsuspect depute of the saidis Schi- 
‘ reffe, Baillie or Steward receivand the wrang: And for the 
* first fault, being convict be his awin confession or witnesse, 
* sall pay to the owner of wood, broome, or zaird, the avail] of 
* the skaith done, togidder with ten pundes: For the second 
* fault sall pay to the said owner twentie pundes with the availl 
* of it that is destroyed: And for the third fault, sall pay to 
* the said owner fourtie pundes, and the availl of it that is 
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¢ skaithed: And fra thence foorth, sa oft ‘as the offender failzies 
* theirafter, the said third penaltie to be payed to the owner of 
‘ the wood, broome, or zairdes. Bot in case the committer of 
‘ the wrang be unresponsall, he sall for the first fault be put in 
* the stokkes, prison, or irones, aucht dayes, on bread and wa- 
‘ ter, and for the second fault fifteene dayes, and for the third 
‘ fault ane moneth to lye in the stokkes as said is, and to be 
* scourged at the.end of the said moneth.’ 

In the first place, the remark as to his being ‘ taken reid- 
hand,’ showed hat the act must relate only to the offender him- 
self; and secondly, was it to be endured, that any man should 
argue that the legislature of a free country meant to put a man 
in prison, and that he should be fed on bread and water, and 
put in the stocks, and scourged, for any body’s fault but his 
own? The defender was satisfied that this could not have been 
the meaning of it; and he trusted the Court would have no dif- 
ficulty on that head. 

But there was, at least, one thing which the acts which have 
been mentioned proved. They proved that there were some 
things in which the masters were liable for their dependants ; 
and others in which they were not; consequently, that they were 
only liable where'they were specially declared to be so; and, of 
course, not for the amount of the damage, (which is nowhere 
mentioned), excepting in cases where the common law would 
have rendered them hable. 

The next act, ist James VII. cap. 20. was intended for no- 
thing but to preserve the game; it just renewed the act 1491, 
and, therefore, it was unnecessary to repeat the remarks already 
made, to show that it related merely to the penalties, and that 
the master could not be liable for his servant to any greater ex- 
tent, unless he would have been so at common law. 

The act 1698 said nothing about the master, neither did the 
act, 6th Geo. III.; and as to the 14th of the King, c. 54, which, 
like all the rest, was a statute passed for the preservation of the 
game, it merely related to the penalties, and not to the actual 
damage; and, being penal statutes, it was humbly submitted, 
that they must be so interpreted as to leave the actual damage 
to the operation of the common law. 

There was another view of the matter which the defender 
was in all justice entitled to urge. , 

The number of statutes which had been passed from time to 
time for the prevention of muirburn, proved to demonstration, 
that it was an offence which was not reached by the common 
law. Indeed it had been very difficult to reach it eyen with 
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these statutes; where, therefore, an offence was meant to be 
‘pursued as an act of muirburn, it was plain that the action 
ought to be upon the statutes, and not upon the common law; 
for if it was not, then the matter must be determined by the 
common law, which it had been seen was in favour of the de- 
fender. 

The defender therefore maintained, that in this action the 
pursuer was not entitled to allege upon the acts of Parliament 
with regard to umuirburn at all; for ‘ wherever a greater punish- 
* ment is inflicted by a statute for a second offence, an offender 
is not liable thereto, unless there has been judgment against 
him for a former offence; for a penal statute ought to be 
construed strictly; and it does not appear that he has been 
guilty of a former offence, unless there has been such judg- 
ment.’ Bacon, Vol. VI. p. 390. 

And if the pursuer chused to say, that he might found upon 
the acts in the process, to the effect of obtaining the judgment 
alluded toin this passage, then the defender answered, frst, that 
he ought to have libelled upon these statutes before he could 
found upon them ; and, secondly, that even if he had, it was pro- 
vided by 13th Geo. IIT. cap, 54. § 14. * that no penalty or for- 
* feiture in this act shall be recovered, unless the prosecution for 
‘ recovering thereof shall be commenced within six months after 
* the offence committed ;’ which reduced the pursuer to a very ob- 
vious dilemma, Either the acts of muirburn extend beyond the 
fines, and reach the reparation of damage, or they do not: If they 
ilo, then they cannot be pursued for, a six months; whereas, 
in this case, the summons was not raised till Apri] 1809, about 
six years afier the accident happened: If they do not, then 
the matter must be left to the determination of the common 
law, which it had been seen was decidedly hostile to the action. 

Even, therefore, if this had been an act of muirburn, the de- 
fender conceived that there was nothing in these acts by which 
he could be convicted now, or which could have subjected hin 
in damages at any time. But it appeared to him to have been 
a cireumstance totally different from any thing that was ei- 
ther expressed or intended in the statutes of muirburn. 

The defender conceived, then, that he had made out that he 
was exempted from the consequences of this fire, in virtue of 
express enactments of the legislature, the last of which, that of 
his present Majesty, extends to the whole kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, and relates to fires kindled upon the estate as well as within 
the house. 

2d, That independent of these statutes, as the wind arose 
after the fire was kindled, neither the defender nor his servants 
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could ‘be charged with culpa or negligence; and that the peti- 
tioner would not have been liable at common law for the conse- 
quences, éven if the fire had been the act of his own hands. 

$d, That the act by which the forest was. set fire to, was not 
an act of muirburn. 

4th, That if it was, it was one which, in all the circumstances 
of the case, and particularly of its having been done in express 
defiance of the petitioner’s command, he could not at any time 
have been liable for. 

And, 5th, that the pursuer was not entitled, in these circum- 
stances, to allege upon the acts of muirburn at all; because he 
had neither obtained a judgment finding the petitioner guilty, 
nor was he now entitled to cbtain one. 


The following Interlocutor was pronounced by the Lord 
Ordinary on the 14th Jan. 1812: * Having considered the 
mutual memorials for the parties, with the productions and 
proof referred to, repels the defences, and finds the defender 
liable in damages; but, before further answer as to the a- 
mount, ordains the pursuer to give in a pointed and particular 
condescendence of what he claims, with the grounds upon 
which any calculation of the damage is made: And as the 
Lord Ordinary has carefully considered the proof as to the 
manner in which the wood was burnt, and having perused a 
voluminous .memorial on the part of the defender, dispenses 
with any representation against this interlocutor; and recom- 
mends to the defender, if dissatisfied therewith, to make his 
next application to the Court for an alteration thereof. ’ 

A petition against this Interlocutor was presented to the 
Judges of the First Division, and refused without answers on 
the 19th May; and a second petition met with a similar recep- 
tion on the 10th June 1812; by which this veryimportant question 
is decided, so far as it can be by the Supreme Court of Scotland. 

The last of these petitions, in particular, displays much inge- 
nuity, with a considerable knowledge of agricultural operations ; 
and the consequences of the decision are very forcibly enumerated 
and urged upon the consideration of the Court. Mr Keir 
boldly calls for an answer from Lord Keith, ‘‘ as the matter, ” 
he leit. ‘* is certainly important, and involves very grave 
‘* consequences. ” 

‘The Court seemed to consider the use of fire in burning whins 
or other rubbish on the fields as an extraordinary act of ma- 
nagement ; and that, though in itself lawful, the person who em- 
ploys this instrument of husbandry must be held to do so sua 
periculo (at his own peril), and consequently be answerable for 
all damages to those whose property may be injured by it,—« 
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though it is not easy to conceive any unfavourable circumstance 
—any aeons of culpable negligence on the part of Mr 
Keir or his servants, unless it may be sup that the proxi- 
mity of the field to the forest is of that description. It is evi- 
dent that his interest being so deeply at stake, from his being 
proprietor of the hard wood around his farm, and of the fir 
wood also on the east, west, and south, Mr Keir at least did not 
consider this circumstance, alone, as requiring, in point of pru- 
dence, a prohibition of the use of fire upon that field ; though 
great caution might be necessary, which. he appears accord- 
ingly to have anxiously prescribed to his servants. By setting 
fire to the heather before being grubbed up and carried to. a cer- 
tain part of the field, they certainly acted without—indeed in 
direct opposition to, the orders of their master,—at a time too, 
when, from his distance from the farm, it was impossible for him 
to prevent or arrest their operations. 





' TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Utility of Meteorological Journals. 
Sin, 


Amone the many important discussions that are to be found 
in the pages of your Journal, EF do not recollect having met 
with any thing on what appears to me a subject of no small 
importance to the practical farmer ; I mean, the advantage of 
ascertaining correctly the state of the weather, with regard to 
heat and moisture, in different parts of the island. I am aware 
that, to some of your readers, this may appear better. ealculated 
to gratify the curiosity of the natural philosopher, than adding 
to the useful knowledge of the agriculturist ; and that the latter 
might employ his time to a much better purpose, than in noting 
the weight and temperature of the atmosphere. To such an 
objection, founded obviously in indolence and prejudice, the 
best answer perhaps would be, that every agriculturist is, or at 
least ought to be, a natural philosopher—and that the man who 
doés not possess curiosity enough to make him submit to the 
trouble of observing and recording the phenomena that are e- 
very day presenting themselves to his senses, is not fit to be a 
farmer ;—his mind must be of an order inferior to that which 
nature has formed for directing a great and complicated concern. 
Indeed, if it does not belong to the professional farmer to pre- 
serve a record of the weather, it is difficult to say. whose pro- 
vince it is. His situation affords him the best opportunities of 
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observing every change in the state of the atmosphete; and, 
deeply as the effects of every such change involve his interest, 
and intimately connected as they must be with every interesting 
event of his agricultural life, what stronger inducements can he 
possibly have to record them? But it may be objected, that 
though such a register were kept with ever so much precision, 
no real advantage could ever result from it—that our knowl 
of the connexion between the state of the atmosphere and the 
growth of plants, is too limited to afford us the means of dis- 
covering how far the one is affected by any change in the other— 
and that, though we knew this, it would onl discovering a 
cause over which we could have no possible control. With 
regard to the first of these objections, 1 would observe, that it 
is the strongest argument that can be urged in favour of what 
we are now recommending. It is just because our knowledge 
of the connexion between the state of the atmosphere and the 
growth of plants is limited, that we ought to preserve an accu- 
rate account of the changes of the one, and the various appear- 
ances of the other. On this, as on all subjects in which the o- 
perations of nature are concerned, it is only by experiment and 
observation that our knowledge can be extended. To the se- 
cond it may be replied, that if the cause of any particular phe- 
nomenon still remains to be discovered, we have no right to 
eonclude that it is altogether beyond our control; and if it is 
found to be in the atmosphere, we have the evidence of facts to 
prove, that it is really to a certain degree subject to the power 
of man. ‘ The improvement which is continually taking place 
‘ in North America,’ says ah eminent philosopher, ‘ proves, 
that the power of man extends to the phenomena, which, 
from the magnitude and varicty of their causes, seemed most 
superior to Ris control. At Guiana, in South America, the 
rainy season has been shortened by the clearing of the coun- 
try, and the warmth greatly increased. It thunders conti- 
nually in the woods ; rarely in the cultivated parts.’ * 
But without spending more time in re lying to objections that 
will perhaps never be urged, I would beg leave to submit to 
your readers, such a plan for a Meteorological ister, as I 
should conceive best calculated to answer the end proposed. 
The different observations that ought to be recorded, appear to 
be the following. 1st; The height of the barometer twice a-day, 
at an interval of 12 hours ; 2d, The state of the thermometer at 
the same time, and also the greatest degree of cold in the night. 
With regard to the hours at which these observations ought t¢ 
eng 


* Playfair’s Outlines of Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 292. 
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be made, eight, nine, or ten in the morning, and the same in 
the evening, would perhaps be the most convenient, particular- 
ly for the winter season. At the same time, it may be ob- 
served, that the medium of any two of these hours, as six and 
six, seven and seven, &c. is nearly thesame. Butt to proceed with 
the Register.—The next observation that I would propose to be 
made, is the quantity of rain, as ascertained by the rain gauge ; 
4th, The force end direction of the wind ; and, 5th, The phases 
of the moon; This last might be marked by four characters, 
representing the new, full, and quarter moon. ‘These five par- 
ticulars, arranged in vertical columns, would occupy one page 
of the Register ; and the opposite page might be reserved tor 
general remarks on the weather, and noting any remarkable 
phenomenon that coull not be conveniently introduced into 
the table. So far this plan corresponds with those meteorolo- 
gical journals that are to be found in several periodical works ; 
but in this form, they are, I conceive, «of comparatively little 
advantage to the farmer.~ To render such a register practical- 
ly useful, it is necessary not only to mark every change in the 
state of the weather, but also, and more particularly, every 
corresponding alteration in the appearance of the crop. , The 
farmer who intends to preserve such a record, onght to keep a 
particular account of every important operation, as ploughing, 
sowing, applying lime, &c. on his own farm; and, as far as 
possible, in the district in general. He ought to be particu- 
larly careful in observing every extraordinary appearance ,in 
any part of the crop ; and in ascertaining, as correctly as pes- 
sible, the time when it was first perceptible. In short, no cir- 
cumstance ought to be omitted, however trifling it may appear 
in its detached form, that can any way tend to illustrate the 
nature and extent of atmospherical influence on vegetation. ‘To 
preserve an accurate record of all these facts, will, no doubt, 
require time and attention ; yet, less of both will be found suf- 
ficient, than one would at first be led to suppose, The diffi- 
culty of such a work is generally found to be greater at the 
commencement than at any subsequent period. But, allowing 
it,to be both tedious and troublesome, the advantages to be ex- 
pected from a continued series of such observations, will much 
more than counterbalance all that trouble. ‘Without pretend- 


ing to exhaust the subject, I would beg leave to enumerate 
some of these advantages, 

And, in the frst place, such a register as has now been de- 
scribed, if kept regularly, and for a considerable time in differ. 
ent quarters, i ight ultimately furnish us with some more cer- 
fain general rule than has yet been discovered with regard to 
the various prognostications of changes in the state of the wea- 
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ther. ‘The height of the barometer, for example, taken in con- 
janction with other circumstances; such as, the age of the 
moon, temperature of the air, force and direction of the wind, 
&e. may become, what it certainly never has yet been, a to- 
lerably accurate presage of approaching changes of weather. 
Could this ever be accomplished, the advantage is too obvious 
to require any illustration. 

But, secondly, such a series of observations would point ont 
how far, and in what way, the improvement of climate is un- 
der our control. This is, no doubt, a result that could be 
ascertained only after long experience; but, I presume, the 
farmers of Scotland, in general, possess more liberality, than 
to confine their views to the short period during which they 
are to enjoy the fruit of their own labour. Agriculture , is 
a branch of natural philosophy that can be studied success- 
fully only in conjunction with other branches of the same sci- 
ence; and its improvement depends on the operation of causes 
too vast and complieated, to be perfectly understood in the 
course of one life. It becomes an agriculturist, therefore, more 

erhaps than any other man, to have posterity in view in all 
Vis experiments and observations, and particularly such obser- 
vations as are intended to ascertain the progressive.improve- 
ment of climate. I doubt not, but to many the idea of im- 
proving the climate of a country will appear very chimerical ; 
tor I know there are many who assert that our own is gradu- 
ally becoming more unfavourable. ‘This opinion, however, is 
not only unsupported, but is absolutely contradicted by facts, 
as every rational theory on the subject would lead us to con- 
elude. ‘ There is reasOn to think,’ says the same distinguish- 
ed writer whom I quoted above, ‘ that the climates of Europe 
* were more severe in ancient times than they are at present ; 
‘ and. the change that has taken place may, with great proba- 
‘ bility, be ascribed to the better and more extensive cultiva- 
‘ tion of the ground. Cwsar says, that the vine could not 
be cultivated in Gaul on account of the severity of the winter. 
The rein-deer was then an inhabitant of the Pyrenees. ‘The 
‘ Tiber was sometimes frozen over; and the ground abcut 
‘ Rome covered with snow for several weeks together.—Cul- 
‘ tivation may improve a climate, ist, By the draining of 
* marshes, and lessening the evaporation which is so great a 
* cause of cold; 2dly, By turning up the soil, and exposing it 
& 
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to the rays of the sun; and, sdiy, By thinning or cutting 
* down forests, which, by their shade, prevented the penetra 
* tion of the sun’s rays.’ * 
Oe eet 
° Playfair’s Qutlines of Natural Philosophy, p. 291, 292. 
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To these judicious remarks, it is unnecessary, perhaps im- 
ible, to add a single word by way of illustration. I cannot 
nelp observing however, that whatever influence is to be attri- 
buted to the first and second of these causes in. the improve- 
ment of climate, that influence must be considered as_still ope- 
rating in this country with undiminished, perhaps increasing 
force. With regard to the third, a question naturally occurs, 
What effect will the present system of throwing large tracts of 
waste land into planting have on the climate? That it will be 
prejudicial to agriculture in some places, ap to me unde- 
niable—whether it will ever be so extensively hurtful as to be on 
the whole a national evil, I pretend not to decide. 

As a third advantage that would result from accurate regis- 
ters of the weather, I would observe, that every farmer, by 
abs ci account of the operations on his own farm, and com- 
paring his observations of the crops with the register of the dis- 
trict in which his farm is situated, might soon ascertain, on the 
most accurate principles, how far any particular mode of treat- 
ment, on any particular soil, is either favourable or unfavoura- 
ble, and the causes to which any instance of singular failure or 
success is to‘ be attributed. In short,‘ the ordinary routine of 
farm work would be converted into a series of the most im- 
portant experiments, and that too at an expense of time and la- 
bour almost imperceptible. 

The:last, and perhaps the most important of all the advantages 
that I shall notice, as likely to result from the collection of ac- 
curate meteorological journals, is the probability that they 
would lead to the discovery of what has not yet been found out 
—the cause of those diseases that affect grain, pestiralecly mil- 
dew. Whoever remembers (and who does not remember?) the 
alarming ravages made by this disease in the wheat crops of 
1799 and 180%, must be convinced that the investigation of this 
subject is of the last importance to the practical farmer, and 
consequently to society at large. The most respectable agricul- 
turists seem to agree in ascribing these dreadful effects to * an 
* unhealthy atmosphere, when the crop is in certain stages of 
‘ its progress towards maturity ;’ *—but the nature and cause 
of that unhealthiness is still unknown. ‘ Some indeed may con- 
sidet it sufficiently accounted for, when they say it proceeds 
from some poisonous quality in the air, without giving them- 
selves the trouble of inquiring into a cause which they can nei- 
ther counteract nor remove. But the inquisitive farmer will not 
rest satisfied with this vague explanation. THe will endeavour to 
ee 
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find out what that deleterious principle is to which such power 
js ascribed. He will not be deterred by the idea that finding the 
cause will only be a discovery of his own weakness. Though 
he cannot control the elements, or change their nature, he 
knows that his crop is in his own hands—that he can alter his 
time of sowing, or change his mode of treatment in any other 
respect that he may see necessary—in a word, that though he 
cannot immediately remove the cause, he can regulate those cir- 
cumstances that conspire to give it effect". 1 am, Sir, 


Your most obedient Servant, 
Perth Academy, 15th July, 1812. R. G. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Dividing a Triangle into any Number of equal Perts. 
Siz, 


Several papers have already appeared in your Magazine, ow 
the method of dividing a triangle into any number of equal parts, 
the last of which has induced me again to trouble you with a 
few remarks on the subject. From a hint by your ingenious 
correspondent ‘Calculator, in No. 38, I pointed dut a method of 
solving the problem very conveniently, by means of logarithms, 
which was honoured with a place in your 41st Number, and also 
with Calculator’s approbation. Another of your correspond- 
ents, in No. 48, gave a mechanical solution of the same pro- 
blem ; which, though of a limited nature, seemed to me very well 
calculated for the practical farmer. It did not appear, however, 
in the same light to your correspondent Mr James Leslie ; who, 
in No. 49, attacks it as both surprisingly limited, and ex- 
ceedingly operose ; and of course proposes to substitute another 
in its place. Unfortunately, Mr L.’s method cannot boast much 
of conciseness—and, what is still worse, he appears to have com- 
pletely misunderstood the subject. If it was required merely to 





* Before quitting the subject, I cannot avoid observing, that any 
ef your correspondents who may wish to commence a series of ob- 
servations, ought to be provided with a barometer somewhat differ. 
ent from the common house barometer. Most of the latter are, to 
acertain degree, incorrect, owing to the surface of the mercury in 
the basin rising and falling with the contrary motion of the mercury 
in the tube. A very simple contrivance for remedying this, in 2 
baremeter that shows every alteration to the hundredth part of 
an inch, may be had for the small sum of two guineas—and, what 
is perhaps the strongest possible recommendation, the workman. 
thip of Miller and Adie of Edinburgh. 
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divide a triangle into a certain number of equal parts, without 
regard to the figure, or relative situation of these parts, as Mr 
L, seems to think, there is surely no necessity for having re- 
course to the complicated operations of evolution and division, 
when the thing can be done much more neatly by dividing any 
one of the sides into the number of parts required, and drawing 
lines from these divisions to the opposite angle; thus forming « 
series of triangles on equal bases, and between the same paral- 
Jels. But the fact is, that the farmer seldom, I may say never, 
has occasion to divide a. triangular field in this way ;—though 
every body must be sensible, that he has frequently occasion to 
divide a fiekl into equal parts, of an uniform breadth, and paral- 
lel to one another. At the same time, it is obvious, that he 
will seldom if ever be required to divide it into more than cight 
or ten parts; so that the table of your correspondent, J. M., 
may be of great utility to the practical farmer, while that of 
Mr L. is not of any use whatever. I could not help saying 
this much on a subject in which I confess. I feel some little 
interest. I am, Sir, ‘your most obedient servant, 
Perth Academy, \6th July, 1812. R. G. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advar.tages of Permanent Pasture. 
Sir, 

Ix the Review of Sir John Sinclair’s late Publication, you 
mention that some of his correspondents have been more spe- 
cious than solid ; some evidently fallacious enough ; and some 
are even hinted at as having passed the bounds cf discretion in 
pursuit of what is said to be a specious theory. 

You will see that what is here alluded to, is that part of the 
Review which notices the utility of old, permanent, rich and 
valuable grazing land. Any other sort of old grass land is not 
to be understood to be defended in this letter ; neither is it pre- 
sumed, that a field of land completely adapted to the growth of 
such valuable herbage, is to be found in every situation. Where 
it is already, the Jandlord should take care to have it preserved, 
and kept from being used as hay ground, and from the plough. 

‘Though this is not the opinion of Mr Rennie and Mr Brown, 
I do not see why the solidity of the practice should be called 
jn question ; neither do I see that any specious arguments are 
necessary to establish it. Men of eminence in their profession 
make a practice of it; and these men are as well versed in con- 
vertible husbandry, and in the execution of that system, s 
are generally to be found ; and far better acquainted with the 
breeding, rearing, and fattening of the most valuable kinds of 
live “ok, than any one can possibly be who lives in a district 
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where no such, branch of farming is practised, and which per- 
haps is not thé*most easy branch of rural economics. 

I take the liberty to make this observation for this reason, 
that there is a very great difference betwixt the practice of the 
person who goes to market, and purchases what sheep and cat- 
tle he may be in want of, and another who breeds, rears, amd 
fattens the animals which consume the grass on his farm. It is 
very well ascertained, that the live stock of the one is likely to 
be superior to the other with less risk of loss, especially in 
sheep ; at the same time, it is evident, that the breeding sys- 
tem will be more conveniently carried on, when the scale of the 
farm is of some extent. 

It is said, in a quotation from Sir John Sinelair’s work, that 
Mr Brown and Mr Rennie have ascertained, by experience, 
that on dry land, which is the only proper soil for ewes to lamb 
on, grass of two or three years old is as good as that of twenty. 
I shall not detain the reader to inquire, whether grass of twenty 
years may come under the denomination of old turf; but I am 
almost certain, that, at that age, it cannot be rich old grazing 
land. On dry land, by which, I suppose, is meant open-bot- 
tomed turnip Jand, there can be litthke doubt that experience 
will warrant what Mr Rannie and Mr Brown say on this sub- 
ject; but they seem to forget, that by far the greatest propor- 
tion of long-wooled heavy sheep are bred on well-soiled close- 
bottomed lund, and even on clays: These lands produce hea- 
vier and fatter sheep than soils where gravel or sand predomi- 
nate ; and how it is possible, on strong land, to suppose that a 
large flock of heavy ewes are to be confined to a field of twe 
or three years old grass, and there to have their turnip led to 
them without injury, is what I cannot comprehend.—1i do not 
contend for either landlord or tenant to lay down grass land 
with a view to see it permanent old meadow ; but I would have 
any gentleman, who is SO fortunate as to possess such property, 
to think well before he allows it to be opened. His tenant will 
be ready enough to do so, if allowed; and, for an ordinary 
lease, the occupier will have a good chance to put money in his 
pocket at the expense of his landlord, who will find out, some 
time or other, that he has lost something that he will not easily 
get again. A man who lays down a piece of land to grass, 
with a view to see it fine grazing land, may, with some pro- 
priety, be compared to another who plants an oak tree, and 
expects, some day or other, to sell it for ship timber. 

hen lately in England, I happened to be in a gentleman’s 
garden; and, in conversation with the head gardener, who 
im his line, seemed a most intelligent man, I had noticed . 
piece of very fine grazing land, newly broken up, before enter- 
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ing the gate. I said to the gardener, that I thought it a pity 
to plough it. If I rightly understood him, he hinted, that it 
was at his recommendation, and that, after taking a few crops, 
it was to be laid down what he called fresh with Yorkshire 
hay seeds, cocksfoot, and the Lord knows what! I said no- 
thing; but I thought that this improving gardener would more 
injure his master’s interest by this procedure, than the value of 
his wages for some years. 

In extract $d, page 256, it is said that old turf is of use to 

eed sheep in a spring or summer uncommonly dry. 

There certainly must have been some want of correctness in 
the person who stated this to the Right Honourable Baronet; 
because new-sown clover and ryegrass are always earlier than 
perhaps the richest meadow ; but, after midsummer, the latter 
is infinitely before the other, for the purpose of fattening heavy 
stock of all descriptions, or perhaps any thing that feeds on 
herbage. I do not believe that oxen of 85 or 90 stone would 
feed at all on new Jand in a very dry summer ; it would render 
them entirely lame. This is the kind of stock fittest to victual 
our navy. ie is thickest, and salts better than any other sort of 
a less description. I doubt that I have taken up too much of 
your time; but I cannot conclude without saying, that, before 
the fine old grazing land is condemned to suffer by the plough, 
it will be better that all the soils capable of bearing corn should 
first be improved. When that is the case, perhaps in good 
seasons there will be corn in plenty; and, if so, we may be al- 
lowed the beauty and utility of our old grass fields. I mention 
beauty particularly, because I do not think that a gentleman’s 
place can possess any, that has not old grass about it. 

Lam, Sir, your, &c. 
Ladykirk-House, Coldstream, W. Rosertson. 
July 16th, 1812. 





*.* Any communication from so respectable a gentleman and 
agricultarist as Mr Robertson of Ladykirk, cannot fail to inter- 
gst our readers, and command our earliest notice. But it may 
be permitted us to observe, that there does not appear, in the 
article to which Mr R. alludes, et good reason for applying 
exclusively the remark with which the letter commences, to those 
correspondents of Sir John Sinclair who maintained the same 
opinion with Mr R. Indeed the Reviewer, whatever may be 
his own opinion, seems to have carefully avoided stating it. 
‘Whether he was justified in using the words referred to by Mr 
R., of any of the arguments on either side, our readers can on- 
ly determine, after pursuing that part of Sir John’s Treatise. 
—Con. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Binding and Stooking of Grain. 


Sir, East-Lothian, 18th July 1812. 

I aM ina great rage with your three-letter correspondent 
(p. 164), for the attempt he has made to alter the common way 
of stooking our corn crops. 

We are all turned ee now-a-days, and some of us even 
disposed to try the writing. The above attempt has provoked 
me to trouble you with this letter, to correct an erroneous doc- 
trine, which might do hurt, but can do no good. I perfectly 
agree with J. G. F.’s preamble, as to the importance of the 
harvest season, and the extreme utility of being prepared for 
the worst weather. But alas! how can we be prepared for the 
worst of harvest weather, without losing the benefit of good 
weather, should that occur ? 

The practice of placing the sheaves in the stook, is what he 
chiefly dwells upon. He says, It has been the practice, time im- 
* memorial, to place what is called the corn-knot of the sheaf out- 
‘ ermost iu the stook, and also on the top of it.” He expresses 
great ame at the reason which could induce to such a prac- 
tice; and attempts to discover it, by supposing it was on ac- 
count of the short straw produced in the early stages of agri- 
culture. He now maintains, that, on account of the longer 
growth of the straw, that reason is wholly at an end. 

From a long practice of binding sheaves, and of erecting 
stooks, I ain decidedly of opinion, that his hypothesis is com- 
pletely fallacious and incorrect. For it does not appear to have 
any connexion with the straw; and certainly sheaves ought to 
be placed in the way which is sanctioned by such very antient 
custom, for these reasons. The sheaf at the corn-knot (or 
under side when binding) is always round, while the straw a- 
bout the clay-knot is always somewhat hollow, by the pressure 
of the hand of the binder. The head-sheaf, again, being of 
the same description, unless the clay-knot, or hollow side of the 
sheaf, is put undermost, will not lye, but fall off by the first 
puff of wind. Further, if the clay-knot is placed on the out- 
side of the stook, especially on the top, it will take in much 
more rain than the round or corn-knot side; and the-clay will 
be washed down into tlie sheaf, and occasion by that, and its 
natural moisture, considerable sprouting in every sheaf. 

I am very far from feeling an inclination to support this prac- 
tice merely because it is old; though it must be admitted, a 
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strong argument in its favour: naturally arises out of this cir- 
cumstance: Forwhich of the minutia of farming has not been 
assailed, or even overthrown, by the spirit of innovation ?— 
This alone seems to have withstood the shock ! What a varie- 
ty of advocates against the. old-fashioned stook of 12 sheaves ; 
and for those of 5, 4, 6, 7 and 10 sheaves? All these have been 
supported with an anuisiad degree of zeal, and every one of them 
with reat propriety have been patronized. In short, they have 
all on suitable occasions been practised to much advantage ; : 
but, by our want of foresight, we cannot say which of them is 
the best general practice. The succeeding “weather alone can 
determine who has made the most fortunate choice. ‘The whole, 
well-built stook, for rainy weather, is no doubt the best; but a 
stook of 4 or 6 sheaves ts certainly the best for wind. When 
wind blows down a 12 sheaf stook, it becomes a mass of con- 
fusion. One of 4 is neither so easily blown down, nor so ill to 
ret up. Full stooks, without head-sheaves, are much sooner fit 
for leading than those with them; but when incessant rain 
comes, and close warm weather, the grain soon sprouts (espe- 
cially if ripe cut), and loses much of its value. Barley—indeed 
grain of all kinds with a mixture of greens, is much the better 
of lying unbound for a few days in dry weather; but a most 
unhappy situation, if overtaken with rain. These things show 
plainly, that though we may be always learning, we shall never 
be perfect in the minutia of | agriculture ; ; for, since they so much 
depend upon prescience, they can only ‘be known to superior in- 
telligence, and must be for ever out of the reach of mortals.— 
If these few thoughts shall be conceived of any use in your Ma- 
gazine, they are at your service. 

I should have mentioned, that though straw may be long, no 
sheaf bound with what is cut by the sickle, is so ‘firm in that 
way as when pulled—especially barley sheaves; and it is now 
more than ever necessary to have corn firmly bound, that it may 
be presented evenly to the thrashing-machine. I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 





























A Banpster. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Salving Sheep. 






Srr, 


In consequence, as I have reason to believe, of the discussions 
in your Magazine concerning the smearing of sheep, a respecta- 
ble corr respondent of mine in Orkney has tried a portion of his 
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valuable flock without salving them; in which he has been suc- 
gessful. I think it a duty incumbent on me to communicate to 
you this trial, that the success of it may be generally known 
through the medium of your Magazine. 

He writes me as follows: ‘ My flock, as far as of Spanish 
‘ breed, at present amounts to about nearly seven hundred me- 
* rinos, and merino-cheviots; of which above two hundred are 
* merinos, (lambs included); and when completed it will consist 
‘ of sixty scores of merinos and their crosses. 

¢ All over the north the cheviot and black-faced ewes lamb in 

the beginning of May, that the lambs may come with the grass. 

But the merinos require the ram much earlier. 

* I tried above ten scores of cheviot ewes, and fifteen scores 

of a cross breed last winter without salving, and found them 

thrive as well (and rather better) without it, as they did when 

salved. ’ . 

This letter, Sir, you will observe, contains, besides an account 
of the introduction of the Spanish breed of sheep into the Ork- 
ney isles, also a notice of a practice being common in the north- 
ern parts of Scotland of preventing the ewes from yeaning till 
May, when there is a greater probability of grass and good wea- 
ther for the lambs, than at the ordinary time of lambing in this 
part of the country; which practice your correspondent A. S, 
who advocates the cause against the smearers, thought, errone- 
ously, he was the first to introduce. 

July 1812. N. J. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Use of Bones as Manure, and other relative Subjects. 


Sir, Edinburgh, July 1812. 

In your last Number, I promised to prosecute some inquiries 
upon the value of bone inanure, and to furnish such details as 
I might be able to procure of its importance in this country, 
with the view of rousing the attention of your readers to the 
trade now carried on at a distance from materials which every 
field atiords. I therefore directed some queries to an expe- 
rienced person in Yorkshire, and obtained the answers which 
are annexed. ‘They involve very important considerations, and’ 
eford topics for discussion, which it is trusted your friends will 
embrace, and reduce to the test of experiment. I have in my’ 
eye a field of potatoes and turnips, which have been treatee 
with bone manure: the progress of both are minutcly watch- 
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ed; and, at the proper season, I promise myself the pleasure 
of submitting to you such facts and circumstances as may pre 
sent themselves to notice, and likely to be worthy of attention. 


* Answers to certain Queries respecting the Use of Bones as Ma- 
* nure to Land. 


* Ist; it is thought that all the bones of every animnal are not 
* equally valuable; but all the bones of an animal suitable for 

‘ manure are equally good ; and are much better when fresh. 

* 2d, The bones which are best filled with oil and marrow are 
certainly the best manure; and the parts generally used for 
buttons and knife-hafts are the thigh and shank-bones. 

‘ 3d, The powdered bones are dearer, and generally used for 
hot-beds in gardens; being too expensive for the field, and not 
" durable as bruised bones, yet for a short time more pro- 

uctive. 

* 4th, A dry, light, or gentle soil, is best adapted for the use of 
bone manure, as it is supposed that, in land which retains wet, 
* the nutritive part of the bone washes to the surface of it, and 
does not incorporate sufficiently with the soil. 

‘ 5th, The autumn is the most proper time for the use of this 
* manure, which should then be laid on fallows for a turnip 
crop. ‘The powder only should be used on green crop, as the 
bruised bones would interrupt the progress of the scythe. 

‘ 6th, The.effects produced on different crops are generally 
good on such soil as named in No. 4. 

‘ 7th, Bruised bones are better when mixed with ashes or 
any other manure, as the juice of the bones is then more 
equally spread over the field. 

‘ 8th, Bone manure ought to be ploughed into the land in till- 
age. On grass, the powder should be sown in by the hand, 

‘ 9th, This manure is used on land before described, to the 
extent of several thousand dcres, in the higher parts of Not- 
tinghamshire and the wolds (or high light land) in Lincolnshire, 
and the East and West Riding of Yorkshire. 

‘ 10th, The primary object of keeping a bone-mill is the 
bruising of bones, which pays better than selecting and selling 
such as are suitable for buttons, &c. 

‘ 11th, In an agricultural district, where the generality of the 
land is of the nature before mentioned as best suited for bone 
manure, a mill for the purpose of bruising bones would cer- 
tainly indemnify the proprietors——The cost of a mill is from 
100/. to 200/. As to the number of miles the manure may be 
carried, the proprietors of the mill will be best able to judge 
of that. ’ 
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These answers were given by a member of the agricultural 
society of the district, and by a person who keeps a mill for the 
purpose of bruising bones. 


The preparation of artificial yeast was long held asa valua- 
ble desideratum; but enlightened chemists, even under the new 
era, never once contemplated its formation, but by the aid of, 
or from, the natural product of the brewhouse, or distillery. 
Necessity often steps in to the aid of science. During the dear 
years of 1800, &c. distillation from grain was stopped, and 
bakers had a rooted aversion to brewers’ yeast, except in the few 
cases where the beverage called fwopenny was made. This 
was merely a decoction of malt, very meagre, fermented, and 
drunk quite new before the period of the acetous fermentation 
had arrived :—the yeast from this, and from the small malt-dis- 
tilleries, under the old regimen, was the best possible ferment 
for baking. It is the less wonderful then, that the bakers should 
have been so ill to satisfy in the quality of this ingredient: But 
it is curious, that this want of yeast should have led to the pro- 
duction of it by artificial means, from an article, on account of 
the presence of which, alone, they had rejected and despised brew= 
ers’ yeast. Hops was this article; and it was not long until that 
which chemists despaired of obtaining, was produced by almost 
every baker, under a form, and by a process of his own. 

I am led to these observations by the more immediate subject 
of this paper, and by considering what « valuable writer, in the 
last Number of your work, says about the formation of manure 
from peat earth: for the question at once presents itself—Might 
not a ferment be produced by art, for the putrid as well as the 
vinous fermentation? ‘The value of the carcase of a large ani- 
mal seems duly appreciated; but, in place of applying this sti- 
mulus at once, might not the industry of the baker be imitated ? 
We know the powerful putrescent quality of many green vege- 
tables—cabbages for example ;—fern, even nettles cut before 
seeding, and much succulent trash that annoys the husband- 
man along his hedge-rows --might not these be gathered and 
arranged for fermentation, in conjunction with the bodies of 
animals, the offals of slaughter houses, human exuvize, and the 
like? * and, in forming such a ferment, might not the use of 
tanners’ bark be important? Might not the property of quick- 
lime as a septic, and as producing, promoting, or exciting the 
due degree of heat, be called into action? and might not the 
stagnant water of summer pools, the urine of cow-houses and 


* See Lavoisier’s Elements of Chemistry, p. 129. 
VOL, XIII, NO. 51. Aa 
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stables, be also employed, particularly with respect to the lime? 
These are merely hints, and, I know, by an intelligent farmer 
will not be despised. * 

But being in the humour of asking so many questions, and 
travelling so far out of my road, I must beg pardon ere I ask 
nother. Why do the farmers of Scotland allow the basket- 
makers to send to London for their willows?+ Does not al 
most every farm, even the most favourably situated, and highest in 
cultivation, contain waste, damp, and noisome spots, where no- 
thing else but willows would grow? but where, indeed, they 
would ever appear luxuriant,—and produce, after the second 
year’s culture, at little trouble or expense, a crop equal, at an 
average, ta the profit of the very best part of the farm? Is it 
not a reproach to our industry, to see the London smacks dis- 
charging half cargoes of willows! Willows beautify a country, 
and salubriate the atmosphere, which these very spots, so conge- 
nial to their culture, deteriorate. 

Though, strictly speaking, it is not agricultural, permit me 
to diverge still farther from my subject, and introduce to your 
notice a spot highly congenial to the culture of the willow, pre- 
senting at once an appearance loathsome in the extreme, dero- 
gatory to the pride of our metropolis, and forming a topic of 
reproach for strangers;—I mean the vales which separate the 
Old from the New town of Edinburgh. In doing this, the.re- 
proach is aggravated by the consideration, that I am to employ 
language which was before the public almost twenty years ago, 
upon this very subject, stili unnoticed. If what is submitted, with 
due deference and respect, shall prove a stimulus to improve- 
ment upon these vales, it is comfortable to think, that it would 
not be the first which lucubrations in the k'armer’s Magazine 
had brought about, in this far-famed city. " 

If a light breeze blows from the west, while the sun acts upon 
the marsh behind the castle, eflluvia, putrid, and highly disa- 
greeable, assail the passengers upon the mound, and surround 
the circumjacent buildings. 

Prince’s-street on the one side, and Ramsay-garden on the 
other, according as the wind blows, are thus periodically visited 
SS 

* This respectable querist may be assured, that, by intelligent 
farmers, these hints will not be despised. The practices recommend- 
ed have been long in use, as far as circumstances would permit, 
with many of them. They are, however, careful, in the instance of 


nettles, docks, thistles, &c. to cut off this source of manure at the 
fountain head, by total extirpation.—Con. 


+ See Farmer’s Magazine, vol. 5th, p. 182. 
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by a very troublesome guest.—To obviate tliis nuisance would 
surely be a laudable employment. 

Marshy soils, such as that which extends from the west side 
of the mound to the ce metery of St Cuthberts, contain a large 
quantity of the clements of fixed, mephitic, and inflammable air ; 
—it is these which produce the evil. Now, were plants capable of 
absorbing these principles assisted by the solar heat, such as 
willows, raised upon these grounds, it is very obvious how much 
benefit would arise. 

Plants which succeed in such situations salubriate the atmos- 
phere by three processes ; first, by the usual one of decomposing 
fixed air and water; second, by deriz ving their nourishment from 
the elements, hydrogen, catbon,; and azote, immediately by the 
root; and third, by absorbing and fixing these when they arise 
in an’ elastic aériform st: ite, “by their leaves. Certain plants, 
which may be nourished in water alone, increase in vigour when 
inflammable air is mixed therewith,—and succulent “plants, in 
certain circumstances, absorb and transfuse it ; they also absorb 
azotic gas and carbonic acid gas,—but in no case transfuse them. 
It would be no objection to ‘this plan, were the plants to trans- 
fuse all the inflammable air absorbed ; because this fluid, pos- 
sessing a positive levity with respect to the ambient air, Weal 
raise itself far above the reach of man,—as has been demonstrated 
in an attempt todiscover the cause of the Jamaica tornado of 1790. 

From what is above stated, it appears, that no difficulty would 
attend an attempt to renovate an atmosphere adulterated by the 

vapours arising from marshes. ‘The ground above mentioned is 

set for a mere trifle—Would the ge entlemen of Prince’s street 
agree to hire this ground, and plant thereon willows fit for bas 
ket-makers, they would draw not less than 20 per cent. of profit ; 
besides doing away the evil, and beautifying the prospect from 
their dwellings. I remain, &c. Ba 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Grasses. 
Sir, 

Tue late introduction of Fiorin Grass, of which we have oc- 
casionally accounts in your valuable and useful Miscellany, has 
excited a strong desire among many of our farming neighbours, 
to become better acquainted “with such of our native’ grasses as 
would be the most profitable for us to know and to cultivate. 
But as none of us have had a botanical education, we are might- 
ily puzzled when we happen to read of Foxtail grass, Meadow 
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fourue grass, Rough-stalked meadow grass, Cocksfoot grass, and 
the like ; for though we may see many of these grasses daily 
before our eyes, yet we cannot distinguish. them by these learned 
panies. Now, Sir, the meaning of this is, that you would use 
your interest with the Honourable Board, to give drawings onty 
of SUCH SORT OF GRASSES as are deserving of notice and cultiva- 
tion; with a description whether they bear their seed in spikes 
or in paunicles, and the month in which they are in seed. We 
all of us know already Red and White clover, Rye-grass, and 
Ribwort; but there is not one in a hundred that can go any far- 
ther. The expense of drawings of a few of the best kinds of 
srasses would not be great ; and we could compare them at our 
Dini with the real plants, which would be rendering all of us 
a very beneficial favour, but especially to the small Club of which 
I am a member. I am, &Xc. 

A Renfrewshire Farmer, and Constant 
West Coast, 22. July 1812. Reader of the Far. Mag. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Gooseberry Caterpillar. 


Sik, 25d July 1812, 

In Sir John Sinclair’s valuable Account of the Systems of 
Husbandry adopted in the more improved districts of Scotland, 
lately published, [ observe the following notice to the public. 

* Mr Rennie of Phantassie has made a most useful discovery 
* regarding the best means of destroying the caterpillar so de- 
* structive to gooseberry plants, which Mr Curwen has ver 
* properly inserted in his Report to the Workington Agr io 
* tural Society for the year 1810. Mr Rennie has ascertained, 
‘ that the caterpillar deposits her eggs in the earth below the 
* gooseberry tree. ‘These are ready to hatch just at the time 
* the young leaves are budding ; so that they immediately af- 
‘, ford food for these destructive reptiles. The method he has 
* adopted for destroying them is—Previous to the gooseberry 
bushes coming into leaf, to have a portion of the upper mould 
raked off, and mixed with hot lime which destroys the eggs. 
Mr Rennie made 2n experiment that has put the matter “be- 
yond doubt. He kept a part of the soil exposed to the air, 
and brought leaves and placed upon the earth. The cater- 
pillar hatched, and immediately attacked the leaves. ‘This 
remedy against an enemy that frequently destroys this most 
valuable and profitable crop, is so easy, that those who suf 
fer can have no right or pretence to complain. ’ 
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Greatly as I respect Mr Rennie’s accuracy, I cannot help 
thinking that he is mistaken in his discovery. At all events,’ as 
Iam certain that the gooseberry caterpillar does not always de- 
posit her eggs in the earth below the gooseberry tree, and that 
therefore this remedy cannot universally apply, I think it my 
duty, as a humble individual that would wish to prevent his 
neighbours from being misled into error, to give them, through 
the medium of your useful Magazine, the result of the observ- 
ations [ have made on this subject, as 1 have been long a stu- 
dent in the history of nature. 

The moths (Phalene grossdariate of Linneus) from which 
the gooseberry and currant caterpillars (which are the same) 
are bred, are small, having yellow bodies, with many black 
spots, and their wings white, with yellow streaks spotted with 
black. ‘They appear in the month of July, in the evenings ; 
and ought to be enrefully killed by all attentive gardeners. They 
seldom fly far from the bushes on which they deposit their eggs. 
They live about twenty days ; during which they (for many of 
the moth tribe have not even mouths) eat little or none. ‘The 
egos, which are yellow, are glued below the clefts of the branch- 


Se”? b 
es of the bushes, and under the larger arms near the bottom, 


and sometimes on the leaves of the bushes that are proper for 
serving the young progeny for food. One moth produces up- 


wards of 150 eggs. ‘The young worms generally appear con- 
spicuous in spring ; though, from my observation, they are ge- 
nerally, if not always, hatched in autumn, but then so small 
as hardly to be known as young caterpillars. I have observed the 
young in great numbers devouring the leaves of the gooseberry 
bushes, as early as the middle of August, that is, about three 
wecks aftcr the eggs are laid. ‘They sometimes cat up the em- 
bryos of the new leaves and flowers of the bushes in October, 
which renders any hope of fruit for the ensuing year abortive. 

I have reason to think, that rainy weather in the month of 
July is very destructive to the gooseberry moth, and is also ru- 
inous to their eggs, which are easily washed off the bushes to 
which they are glued ; and unless these eggs are in a dry and 
warm situation, I think they are never hatched. I have taken 
the eggs into the house, and they generally produced young, 
with the natural heat of the weather, in two or three weeks ; 
though these young are extremely minute, as may be readily con- 
jectured from the smallness of the eggs; and indeed they are 
barely discernible by the naked eye. ‘They are, however, much 
enlarged before winter, and are very voracious; and although 
their proper food-is the gooseberry and currant leaf, on trees of 
which sort their mother takes care they shall be hatched, yet, 
rather than want, the young caterpillars will cat any green leaf. 
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But at all times of their existence (till they are ready to go into 
the intermediate aurelia or nymph state, which happens | nearly 
a twelvemouth alter they are hatched, and in which state they 
remain, I think, two or three weeks previous to their being 
changed into moths having wings), they have though ordina- 
rily voracious, a vast power of “living without food. This I 
have tried, by putting them into a box; when, even in sum- 
mer, they do not seem the worse for being kept a month or two 
without meat. 

Neither the frost nor the snow of winter destroys the young 

caterpillars. The snow began to fall, and continued, with se- 
vere frost, from Christmas-d: ay !794 till March 1795. On the 
2d of March, I walked on the top of the’snow in my garden, 
which was in most places three feet thick. As soon as the snow 
was gone, and before a bud appeared on the gooseberry or cur- 

raut trees that year, I observed thousands of caterpillars upon 
them. and I ordered my gardener to put on an old glove, and 
rub the whole trunks, and particularly under the clefts where 
they were kept dry, and had wrought webs, like spiders’ webs, 
to cover themselves with. This he did so effectually, that, ale 
though the ensuing summer was noted by the destructive effects 
of the caterpillar in most gardens in Mid-Lothian, there was 
not a single bush in my garden that was infested with these ver- 
min, except one which was omitted to be rubbed, and that was 
a doubie flowering currant, the leaves of which were completely 
eaten away. 

Iu spring 1796, I have marked in my memorandum-book, 
that as soon as the leaves were tallen from the gooseberry trees 
in autumn, the caterpillars, bred probably from the double 
flowering currant above meutioned, were numerous in the clefts 
of the bushes near the bottom; I mean, below the branches 
where they were not much exposed to wetness ; and I took no- 
tice that they were not hurt by a severe frost in Noventer : 
and after living three or four months without meat, and with- 
out moving except when touched, were in the same situai on 
as’when I first observed them. Not being destroyed this spring 
by reason of my other avocations, these’ caterpillars ate up the 
leaves and embryos of the fruit of the whole gooseberry and 
currant trees in my garden; which trees I was obliged to ex- 
tirpate. and plant others in their stead, as they bore hardly any 
fruit for some years after this misfortune. 

‘Thus, you see, Sir, that it is impossible that Mr Rennie’s 
discovery can in all cases have the effect which Sir John Sin- 
clair alleges, 

it your Magazine for the year 1801, the late Mr Somervell 

f Haddington wrote a long paper on the subject of the goose- 
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berry caterpillar. He states that he had paid attention to the 
subject for several years past; and gives an engraving of the 
gooseberry caterpillar itself, of its aurelia or nymph, and of its 
butterfly or moth. He says, the caterpillar comes into existence 
early in September ; and, in very dry, warm seasons, even soon- 
er; and continues alive throughout the winter, be the weather 
what it will. In years when the summer and autumn are warm 
and dry, these vermin (which he alleges are uniformly pro- 
duced from eggs deposited either upon the under part of the 
branches or leaves) acquire a considerable strength and size be- 
fore winter ; and in the spring are so formidable as to be able, 
by eating the heart out of the bud before it is expanded, to 
strip the trees entirely both of leaves and fruit. Not having 
discerned the young vermin beneath the clefts of the branches, 
Mr Somervell supposes that they must have fallen down with 
the leaves in the beginning of winter ; and, like Mr Rennie, he 
advises the throwing of quicklime around the bottom of the 
gooseberry and currant bushes, early in spring, in order to de- 
stroy them. 

Mr Somervell’s paper was immediately taken notice of by a 
Gardener ; who says, in the Magazine, that he had read with 
care Mr Somervell’s paper concerning the means of destroying 
the gooseberry caterpillar, but cannot find that he points out 
any remedy applicable to his case; which is as follows—‘ On 
the 15th of August 1802, a young race of caterpillars ap- 
peared on my gooseberry and currant bushes, which, in a few 
days, were stript of every-leaf. Now, your method of laying 
quicklime at the bottom of the bushes infected, and thereby 
destroying those insects that lurk among the leaves collected 
there on the ground in spring, cannot avail me; because the 
leaves being already devoured, there are none that can be 
collected. _ Besides, I generally dig the ground at the bottom 
of my bushes in winter ; and | was inclined to think that this 
operation would have destroyed, as it buried, all insects of 
this sort among the leaves.’ 

_ Upon this answer, Mr Somervell seems to have been struck 
dumb, in as far as regarded his supposed method of killing the 
caterpillars on the ground by guicklime ; and accordingly, in a 
subsequent paper in the same Magazine, he says, that notwith- 
standing all his precautions, very early in spring 1802, when 
the buds of his gooseberry bushes were ready to burst, the ver- 
min had completely destroyed the heart of every bud that had 
come in their way. ‘ Being well acquainted with the effects of 
* sulphur (adds he) in destroying vermin, I resolved to sake 
* trial of a preparation that is known to be most efficacious in 
‘ curing the itch, known in the shops by the name of sulphur 
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vivum, a single application of which I found quite sufficient, 
It was used in the following manner: The bush was first 
lightly sprinkled with water, so as to moisten the upper part 
of the leaves, and immediately after dusted with the sulphur, 
which was put into a tin box, with the lid perforated like a 
pepper holder. The moistening of the leaves made the sul 
phur adhere to them ; and, the weather continuing dry, it re- 
mained upon them. ‘The consequence was, that, by next 
morning, not a single caterpillar could be seen upon any of 
the bushes that had been so treated. unless in crevices, or up- 
on some of the grains that it had not reached. ’ 

My conclusions from all this are— 

1. That if the young caterpillars are hatched on the goose- 
berry and currant bushes in summer, and never leave them 
during the ensuing winter or spring, which my experience 
makes me say is generally the case, then Mr Rennie’s applica- 
tion can seldom, if ever, be attended with completely beneficial 
effects. 

2. Whether the eggs or young caterpillars at any time lye 
at the bottom of the gooseberry tree during winter, the answer 
of the Gardener to Mr Somervell equally applies, and is conclu- 
sive. This gardener, and other gardeners generally, and my own 
always, dig at the roots of such trees during autumn or winter, 
or very early in spring, and bury deep the old leaves and earth 
about the roots; which should as effectually destroy such mi- 
nute eggs or caterpillars lying there, as any application of quick- 
jime. 

Moreover, it ought to have been obvious, both to Mr So- 
mervell and to Mr Rennie, that if either eggs or young cater- 
pillars lay among the leaves at the bottom of the gooseberry 
tree in winter, a more simple and eflicacious remedy than the 
application of new slaked lime (which may not be always at 
hand) would be, to collect the leaves with the earth into a 
wheelbarrow, and put them into a dungbill. 

3. Having elucidated in some degree the natural history of 
that caterpillar that is most generally destructive to gooseberry 
and currant bushes (for the one above described is not the ouly 
sort that preys on their leaves), and having, I think, shown 
some errors to exist in the theory, as well as the practice, of Mr 
Rennie of Phantassie, I leave it to those interested, to follow 
such plans for destroying these destructive insects as they may 
judge most expedient, 

As any objection to a useful discovery by Mr Rennie, and 
adopted by Sir John Sinclair, could not reasonably be listened 
to from an anonymous writer, I subscribe my name. 


Awnp. STEELE, 
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BRANCH II. 


Review or AcricutturaL PvBLICATIONS. 


Art. L. Sim Joun Strncrarr’s Account of Scotish Husbandry. 
Part II. Dissertations on Questions connected with the Agri- 
cultural Improvement of a Country in general, but more espe~ 
cially as applicable to the State of Scotland. pp. 152; Ap- 
pendix, pp. 61. 


To some readers, this Second Part may appear of compara- 
tively little importance, in an Agricultural work which professes 
to treat of existing practices ; and a slight perusal will only tend 
to confirm them in this opinion. But by others, who look a lit- 
tle beyond the mere routine of farm-labour—by the Political E- 
conomist, who would wish to investigate the causes of abundance 
and scarcity, as far as these are affected by municipal regula- 
tions and established practices—by the well-disposed mind, that 
participates in the comforts and distresses of a class of society 
placed at the very source of national as well as individual ex- 
istence, and who communicate, in a much greater degree than 
has been hitherto perceived, or at least admitted, in this com- 
mercial country, either vigour or debility to all its members ;— 
by such readers, these Dissertations will be turned to with an in- 
terest which the First Part ‘may not excite. The manner of 
treating the subject is quite another consideration. 

It has been said, that the Board of Agriculture ought not to 
descend to the minuiie of agricultural operations. But even 
those who do not entertain this opinion, may probably consider 
them as better employed in the discharge of those higher duties 
—in promoting those more important and beneficial arrange- 
ments—which are beyond the sphere of individual exertion, and 
which do not present the stimulus of immediate and exclusive 
personal interest. It is true, this work does not appear to pro- 
ceed from the Board ; but the name of the Author has been so 
long associated with it, and so much, it is well known, depends 
upon the knowledge and sentiments and industry of its worthy 
President, that it is at least probable these sentiments, after 
proper deductions for a very excuseable portion of nationality, 
are not very different from those of the Board itself, upon the 
questions applicable to the husbandry of both divisions of the 
island, as well as to the * agricultural improvement of a coun- 
* try in general.’ 

Those who have contemplated Agriculture as an important 
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branch of Political Economy, and who may be induced, from 
the comprehensive terms of the title, and from the situation of 
the Author, to form very high expectations, may not perhaps 
be completely gratified. They will find an account of some very 
beneficial practices in a few improved districts of Scotland ; and 
sometimes a display of just and enlarged views of the interests 
of the proprietor and cultivator, and of the public. But they 
vine have to regret the absence of perspicuous arrangement, 
of accurate induction, of established and well-defined “comelae 
sions, and, in some instances, even of consistency, 

The First Dissertation is §‘ On the size of farms; and on 
© the various modes of occupying allotments of land, for farm- 
* ing, and other purposes of a similar nature.’ ‘The, author 
divides farms into, |. Small farms, under 50 acres of arable land ; 
). Dairy farms ; 5. Farms adjoining to towns; 4. Clay-land ara- 
ble farms; 5. ‘lurnip-land arable farms ; 6. Commercial farms ; 

Pasture farms; 3%. larms for the accommodation or amuse- 
ment of the proprietor; and, 9. Farms for experiment, and 
connected with objects of public utility. 

This branch of the Inquiry commences ‘ with considering, 
* whether labourers, employed by large farmers, ought to have 
* Jots of land attached to their cottages.’ But the questions 
actually considered are, § \\Vhether day-labourers ought to hold 
* their occupations immediately of the farmer, or, independent 
* of him, of the proprietor ; and whether the land they possess, 
© ought to be restricted to portions capable of being cultivated 
* by the spade: ’ And Sir John very properly answers both in 
oi @ manner, as every man at all acquainted with the subject 
cannot refuse to approve. The reasons assigned are just, and, 
we think, indisputable. ‘Those who wish to see the question 
fairly and fully considered, are referred to one of the few Re- 
ports that promise to obtain extensive circulation (Kerr’s Re- 
port of Berwickshire). Indeed, were it not known that some 
English proprietors, with the best motives certainly, have par- 
tially adopted the contrary practice, and many writers have re- 
commended it, a farmer in the improved districts of Scotland 

might reasonably doubt if any such question could ever require 
i considered. But it must be observed, that the negative 
given to the measure, by both the Author and Mr Kerr, scems 
found d upon an assum ption, ‘ that there is always work suf- 
* ficient, at all seasons of the year, for those who are industri- 
© ous.’ Where there is not a demand for labour, as in the 
Highlands and unimproved districts of Se ‘otland, or where there 
is wrerdy & greater population than the demand of the farmer, 
such as it is, requires, the inquiry may perhaps lead to a dif- 
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ferent conclusion. But Sir John does not prosecute it under 
this new form; and it may be worth the consideration of those 
who are interested in the welfare of the lower classes, whether 
it might not be of importance to supply the omission. 

The next question is of as easy solution, stated as it is in 
such broad terms—* Should land be occupied by any descrip- 
‘ tion of persons, excepting those whose sole business is farm- 
‘ing?’ Sir John excepts, |. Labourers by the piece, carriers, 
millers, and mechanics ; 2. Gardeners and nurserymen ; 3. Vil- 
lagers ; and, 4. Farmers with moderate capital. ‘To these may 
probably be added, farms for the accommodation of the pro- 
prietor, and farms for experiment. Exceptions so numerous, 
and extending over so large a portion of the country, may ap- 
pear inconsistent with any general rule about the description 
of occupiers or their sole business. But agriculture certainly 
ought to be; with few exceptions, the exclusive business of the 
occupier of land, and followed as a distinct profession. There 
is room enough for all the capital and talents of farmers in the 
cultivation of the soil; and the Author might have advantage- 
ously occupied a few pages in commenting on the horse-dealing 
and cattle-dealing farmers of some counties, and on, the pro- 
prietors who encourage them,—to the injury of the regular farm- 
er much in the same degree that the fair dealer is injured by 
the smuggler. 

To the two first exceptions there does not appear any just 
objection. The propriety of the measure must depend upon lo- 
cal circumstances and those’ of the occupiers ; holding in view, 
however, in the first exception, that the land is not of such an 
extent as to make its cultivation their chief object. ‘The third, 
respecting villagers and the inhabitants of small towns, is of a 
more doubtful character. 

¢ There is no circumstance connected with this inquiry, to which 
‘ IT am more anxious to call the attention of the reader, than to the 
« numerous advantages to be derived from giving allotments of land 
to the inhabitants of villages and small towns; and as this subject 
is not so generally understood as it deserves, it is the more neces- 
sary to dwell upon it at some length.’ p. 10. 

The reader will take along with him, in the consideration of 
this question, that land to a certain extent has been already al- 
lowed to labourers by the piece, such as roadmakers; and also 
to carriers, millers, and even agricultural mechanics. In this 
passage, therefore, there must be something more meant; and 
if farmers, properly so called, are to be supplanted by any con- 
siderable allotments of land (considerable trom their number 
as well as individual extent) to manufacturing labourers and 
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mechanics, and fishermen, the consequences of the measure 
ouglit to be well understood ; and the subject is justly entitled to 
attention. 

‘There are two instances given of the villages which the Au- 
thor wisltes to be extended over every district of the kingdom 
where they can be established with advantage. To know the 
import of this limitation, though without. pr ejudice to the fore- 
said gencrality, he had immediately before observed, that villa- 
ges ought to be encouraged, « particularly in those districts 
* where coal abounds, and ‘where, of course, manufactures 
* have been or may be intreduced.’ ‘This is certainly some- 
thing like an avow al, that the interests of agriculture ought to 
be placed in subservience to those of manufactures ; and will be 
hailed with applause by that numerous, overgrown, and unhealthy 
portion of the p opulation of the British Isles. But it would be 

‘unjust to give such a meaning to these words, .when employed 
by the P1 ‘esident of the Board of Agriculture, whatever might 
be their original meaning. There are strong enough reasons 
besides, for the general erection of villages. But what kind of 
villages, and how much land are the townsmen to have ? 
¢ In the western districts of Scotland, where coal abounds, and 
manufactures have been introduced, a number of villages have 
been erected (generally two or three, or sometimes more, in every 
parish), containing from twenty to two or three hundred families. 
Around each village, a range of land, proportioned to its size, is 
occupied by the inhabitants. Such of them as keep horses, and 
such farmers also as have retired from business, generally take 
more or less land; and their example is followed both by the 
tradesmen and labourers. When the village comes to contain 
from 400 to 500 inhabitants, the anxiety to obtain such passes- 
sions increases ; and the land fetches, from the greater demand, a 
higher rent. In most of the parishes in the counties of Lanark, 
Renfrew, and Ayr, a number of acres, in extent greater or less, 
according to the population of the town or village, is rented at 

from 4/. to G/. per English acre, and in some instances still higher. 

The size of — village possessions, held by each individual, va- 
a from 2 to 25 English acres; but the greatest part are from 

4 to 12 or 14 acres. ” 

¢ Nor is it in the western parts of Scotland alone where this prac- 
tice prevails. It exists in a greater or less degree in every other 
district of that country with which I am acquainted. A Scotish 
acre of ground will supply the family of a tradesman with veget- 
ables, and some grain. Where a cow is kept, three Scotch acres 
(nearly four English), are thought sufficient, if the cattle are of a 
moderate size. At Peterhead in Aberdeenshire, the lots usually 

consist of about four Scotish or five English acres, and they are 
now divided into four equal parts, The rotation is, 1, Fallow, 
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* Turnips or Potatoes; 2. Bear or Oats, with Grass Seeds; 3. Hay 
* or Pasture ; and, 4. Oats. The rent has been lately increased from 
‘ 41. 10s., or 5/., to even 64. 10s. per Scotish acre, according to the 
* situation and nature of the soil, The profit, after paying all ex- 
¢ penses, is calculated to be about 3/. per Scotish acre.’ _p. 10-13. 

The numerous advantages of these villages are very distinctly 
stated. 

* Such a mode of occupying land is beneficial in various respects. 
‘ There is no plan by which a landlord can expect to obtain so high 
‘arent; hence many intelligent proprietors have erected villages 
‘ for that special purpose. John, Earl of Loudoun, for instance, 
‘ founded the village of Dervel, about the year 1760, on liberal 
terms, with the view of increasing the value of land in that neigh- 
bourhood ; and that expectation has not been disappointed; for 
there are about 250 acres round that village, now yielding from 
21. 6s. to 4d. per acre; while the neighbouring farms, the soil of 
which is equally good, are rented only at from 15s. to 19s. per 
acre. 
© If the health, the comfort, and the morals of the inhabitants be 
taken into consideration, land cannot be better occupied than in 
this manner. Such villages are certainly more healthy than large 
towns. Labourers and mechanics must feel themselves and their 
children much happier in the former than in the latter; and their 
morals, and those of their families, are not in such danger of be- 
ing contaminated, as if they resided amidst a greater population. 
They are also much better supplied with wholesome food, as milk 
and vegetables, when they cultivate a piece of ground for them- 
selves, than when they are at the mercy of the neighbouring farm- 
ers for these necessaries of life; and not only is their health im- 
proved, but they become more industrious, by performing in the 
evenings, and other intervals of their labour, the little offices about 
their cows, their horses, and their small possessions; whereas 
those who are deprived of that profitable and rational mode of 
spending their leisure hours, are in danger of devoting them to 
improper objects. ‘There is no mode also, by which a greater 
produce can be raised from land, than by erecting a village, and 
letting the adjoining ground in small lots to the inhabitants. The 
high rent demanded compels them to be industrious, in order to 
turn the land to the best account, and, in particular, to pay great 
attention to the collecting of manure, insomuch, that every cor- 
ner.of their little occupation is improved to the highest degree. ’ 
p- 11, 12. 

In the first of these extracts, it is sail that there are two or 
three, or sometimes more villages in every parish, containing 
from twenty to two or three hundred families ; and that the size 
of the village possessions held by each individual varies from two 
to pai acres. Now, if we knew the exact extent of the 
parishes in the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr, one 
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might venture, with these data, and the assistance to be obtain 
ed from the subsequent disquisition on the proper size of farms, 
to determine, with almost mathematical precision, how many 
Jarmers-proper occupy land in these counties, as'welk as the ex- 
tent of their possessions; or rather, indeed, whether there is 
any room at all for such farmers. In the second instance; 
from the north, Peterhead in Aberdeenshire, the materials are 
so scanty, that we must wait for further information; and in 
the mean time proceed to the numerous advantages of such 
villages. 

There is, in the first place, a much higher rent paid to the 
proprietor. In the second place, the health, the comfort, and 
the morals of the inhabitants, and their industry, are all to be 
taken into consideration. And, last of all, ¢ there is no mode 
* by which a greater produce can be raised from land. ? This, 
indeed, necessarily follows from the major and minor proposi- 
tions. 

Skilful disputants have the art of putting their best argument 
in a very conspicuous position 5 ; sometimes in the van, by way 
of producing an early impression, and sometimes in the rear, 
lest that impression should be effaced or diminished by the in- 
tervening arguments. One thing however is univer ‘sally ad- 
mitted, that if there are any W eak ¢ ones, their proper place is int 
the centre. 

The measure recommended with so much earnestness is nof 
—to support, as far as allotments of land can do it, the villages 
already erected ; or to erect new ones in those situations where 
the demand for agricultural labour may exceed the present po- 
pulation. The object of it is not—to give allotments of land to 
the population of unimproved districts, where the inhabitants are 
already more numerous than are required for the cultivation of the 
soil occupied by regular farmers or improving proprietors. But, 
if we do not mist ake the subject, it may be stated, without the 
slightest intention to pervert or misrepresent it, as having for 
its objeet the general erection of villages and allotment of land 
to their inhabitants ‘in every district i in the kingdom, particu- 
‘ larly in these where coal abounds, and where, of course, 
* manufactures have been, or may be introduced.’ In other 
words, the farms of every district in the kingdom are to be brok- 
en down for the purpose of enabling manufacturing labourers to 
become occupiers of the soil: And this broad conclusion is ob- 
tained from a reference to the existing practices of one or two of 
our manufacturing counties. 

It is not nevessary to inquire into the state of husbandry in 
these counties—it is sufficiently well known to be much inferios 
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to that of those which are universally admitted to be the best 
improved districts ; and it is also certain that in these last there 
cannot be said to be any considerable part of the population em- 

loyed in manufactures. If these two facts are taken in conne- 
xion, it will follow that the improvement of the soil has not been 
effected by the labours of weavers or cordwainers. 

There has been, one might imagine, the most convincing e- 
vidence that .even agricultural labourers, confined to the occu- 
pation of a few acres, are equally inadequate to originate and: 
extend improved husbandry. ‘The question, in fact, comes at 
last to be identified with the general one respecting small farms, 
whether the occupiers are crowded together in a village, or live 
at the distance of a thousand paces from each other. It is cer- 
tainly not to be suspected that the Right Honourable President 
of the Board of Agriculture means to recommend a return to 
the good old practices of our forefathers, when villages were, in 
some counties at le: ast, in great abundance ; nor t! vat he regrets 
the abolition of runrig and outfield and commons. But what 
is the natural consequence of adopting the measure recommend- 
ed, to such an extent? What are the consequences which ex- 
perience has proved to have resulted from it? It is not easy 
to conceive any favourable change by planting in these villages 
a manufacturing population, instead of the ploughman, the 
wright, the blacksmith, and the farm-labourer. 

In Part I. ch. 1. § 1. ¢ On the Position of the Farm-house 
and Offices,’ there is the following observation—* How differ- 
‘ent from that state of feudal barbarism (which may still be 
* found in some districts in England) where all the farm-houses 
‘ofa parish were collected into a village, originally for the 
‘sake of mutual protection and defence, and ‘where all the 
‘ neighbouring fields were cultivated in common.’ Let not 
the latter practice excite surprise. Can a weaver keep a pair 
of horses to cultivate his patch of two, or even of twe nty acres 

We shall not anticipate the question concerning small farms 
generally, which we cannot avoid associating with the idea of a 
numerous population, of which each individual cultivates, from 
two to twenty-five acres. Let us look at the advantages of the 
village system—a higher rent paid to proprictors,—the improved 
sonilitica of manutacturing labourers, by rendering them in- 
dependent of the jarmer, who must live by his profession, — and 
the greater produce for the subsistence of the public. 

If you set down an industrious le showers A. the unimproved, 
though not altogether unimproveable, wilds of America or of 
Scotland, and furnish him with too!s and seed, and subsistence 
for a few months, and if he has no access to any other means 
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of earning a livelihood for himself and family, it is not impro- 
bable, if he continues to enjoy health, and his spirits are not 
sunk in despondency, that in a few years he may raise a small 
surplus produce beyond his immediate necessities, upon twenty 
acres of arable land, which a humane landlord may put into 
his pocket under the name of rent. If his land is a little more 
improved, and he can earn, by spinning and weaving, or knit- 
ting stockings, as in Lanarkshire and Aberdeenshire, 2s. or $s, 
a-day ; it is also probable—not that his surplus produce will be 
greater—but that he may contrive, by working night and day, 
to pay a little more rent to the proprietor than the land b 

itself would be able to afford, for the sake of obtaining milk 
and meal independent of the farmer. So far the proprietor, at 
least, is unquestionably a gainer in the mean time. But it is also 
probable (because it has already happened in numerous instances 
in several counties) that when improvements have become more 
general, and the capital of farmers more considerable, than 
at the time when the village was erected, the proprietor, act- 
ing “the same principle as at first, finds he can obtain 
more .ent from one farmer than from twenty labourers; and 
a monopoly of farms, as it is called, is the immediate con- 
sequence. ‘There is a village in one of these. counties to which 
400 acres of land, now rented at 40s. an acre, were attached 
at a rent of 10s. upon a sixteen, or, at the longest, a-nineteen 
years lease. The lease expired some time within the last eight 
years, and the allotments were thrown into one farm, because 
the villagers could not afford to pay the new rent—some of 
them, indeed, hardly the old one. About twenty-five horses 
had been kept upon these 400 acres; and there was no want 
of employment in carting lime, coals, &c. for the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The houses had been feued, with a little piece 
of garden ground, and there was therefore no rent to be paid 
for them. Yet, if two or three of these villagers are excepted, 
not one of them made a shilling either by their land or labour. 
It is unnecessary to add, that very great changes upon the con- 
dition of the farm were soon visible, or that the produce of it 
was augmented, or that under the former occupants there was 
little or no disposable produce. But it is beyond any dispute, 
that their want of comforts and of industry, situated as they 
were in the midst of farmers intelligent, and industrious, and 
successful, was almost proverbial; at a time, too, when every 
frugal married servant, of a good character, all around them, 
was actually saving more than many of them paid in rent. It 
would be easy to acd to this several other similar instances; and 
many more where nothing but the currency of existing leases, 
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or the benevolence, rather than the interest, of some respectable 
proprietors, has hitherto opposed the harsh measure of depriv- 
ing villagers of their imaginary independence on the farmer. 

in very few situations, comparatively, can the labourer or 
mechanic feel any difficulty in procuring meal and milk at a 
fair price, without cultivating the soil on his own account. 
Mr Kerr, in his valuable Report, has described the practice of 
Berwickshire ; by which milk may there, and in most coun- 
ties, be obtained in any quantity for which there is a demand ; 
and as married farm servants have, in that and other improved 
districts, a cow kept by their master, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that villages are necessary or desirable for providing that 
important article of subsistence. How far villages and allot- 
ments of land may be beneficial in other less favoured and less 
improved counties, must depend upon particular circumstances. 
But our readers perhaps may wish that something could be 
done to prevent the ruin of the villages in certain districts, and 
the emigration of their powerfully attached inhabitants, before 
the other parts of Scotland shall be covered with new ereqjons, 
and inhabitants afterwards procured to occupy them. 

Had our author recommended that a piece of garden-ground, 
as much as could be cultivated with the spade at intervals of 
other labour, should be attached to the dwellings of the opera- 
tive manufacturers—had he, in justly appreciating the advantage 
of a full supply of milk for their families, recommended to pro- 
prietors and farmers to appropriate a sufficient extent of pastur- 
age immediately contiguous, for the purpose of grazing their cows 
in summer, and as much more land in hay and turnip or pota- 
toes as might be required for their food in winter ; there are few 
of either class, it is believed, that would not have respected the 
advice and the motives of it, and followed it as far as practicable in 
their respective situations. But the Right Honourable President 
has incautiously stamped the crude opinions of others with a fic- 
titious value, and given to them a temporary currency, though 
they will not stand the test—they have not stood the test—of 
past or present experience. 

Sir John, in one short paragraph, notices the advantages of 
allotments of land to fishing villages ; and observes, that ‘ the 
‘ Jandlord may thus increase the value of his estate, and may 
‘ obtain the aid of the wives and families of the fishermen in car- 
‘ rying on his improvements. ’ 

The fourth exception to the general rule, that * land should 
* be oceupied by dade whose sole business is farming,’ is, that 
of farmers of moderate capital, for whom, it is said, * the best size 
‘ is generally from 40 to 50 acres of arable land, affording em- 
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¢ ployment for a pair of horses.’ It is tobe hoped that there 
will always be farms of that size, and to be wished too, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages which are supposed to attend them. 

The second class is Dairy farms,—and for them 100 Scots acres 
is considered a good size. As the dairy requires constant and 
minute attention, this branch of husbandry is certainly better 
adapted to a farm of what is considered a moderate size, than a 
large one. But it might have been expected that a greater size 
than 100 acres would have been recommended, as green cro 
must be raised for winter food as well as hay and straw, if the 
produce of each cow is to be taken at more than 18/. 

The next class is farms adjoining to towns, or rather those in 
the vicinity of the city of Edinburgh. The rents, rotation of 
crops, advantages, and political effect of these farms, are stated 
with accuracy. This part of the work well deserves the atten- 
tive consideration of farmers in the neighbourhood of other 
large towns. 

Clay-land and Turnip-land arable farms compose the 4th and 
5th classes ; and to each of the remaining four divisions, viz. 
Commercial, Pasture, Accommodation, and Experimental farms, 
a few lines only are appropriated. The result of this Inquiry into 
the division and proper sizes of farms, is thus announced. 

* On the whole, leaving out the three last descriptions of farms, 
* as it is so difficult to assign any particular limits to their extent, the 
* proper sizes of the other sorts may be stated as follow: 

* English acres, omitting 
fractional parts. Scotch acres; 
62 . Small farms, under 50 
62 to 127 . Dairy farms, from 50 to 100 
127 to 254 - Town farms, from 100 to 200 
254 to 7A2 . Clay-land farms, from 200 to 600 
762 to 1370 - Turnip-land farms, from 600to1000 
1270 to 2540 - Commercial farms, from 1!000to 200(). 
p- 35—36. 

Before we proceed'to the advantages of large and small farms, 
“or to the objections to either, we must beg leave, with sincere 
deference to the sentiments of the wwoithy, Birchiet, to offer one 
or two remarks on the previous question,—the proper size of 
farms. 

Were any farmer to ask a manufacturer or a merchant the 
proper size of buildings, machinery, warehouses, counting- 
rooms, it is not very difficult to guess what would be the answer, 
if he.did not think the question too absurd to require any. It 
is probable the Author would be much of the same opinion, if he 
were asked what is the proper sizeof a gentleman’s estate, &¢- 
cording to his rank of duke, marquis, earl, baron, baronet, and 
esquire. For any conceivable purpose of practical utility, why 
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such limits as the above, or any definite limits, should be assign- 
ed to the farmer, we confess ourselves utterly at a loss even’ to 
conjecture with any degree of probability. Had the Author 
merely stated as a matter of fact, that there are at present farms 
of all these sizes, that each class is found from experience to pos- 
sess peculiar advantages, as one or other of them is adapted to 
the existing practices of husbandry—-to the soil and management 
—to the skill and capital of the occupiers of land; and if he 
had added tlfat the interests of the proprietor, of the farmer, 
and of the public at large, are promoted by this diversity ;— 
every person acquainted with the subject would have instantly 
approved of the narrative, and assented to the conclusion. 

But what is the obvious consequence of an attempt by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, to determine the precise 
limits—the proper size of farms, and of each class of farms? 
Every one has heard of a monopoly of farms, of forestalling, 
regrating, &c.; and in spiteof Dr Smith’s most apposite compari- 
son of these crimes to that of witchcraft, it is generally known 
that strong prejudices exist not only among the lower classes, but 
that the intellectual vision of a respectable English jddge was 
obscured by their pernicious vapours. 

It would now be mere trifling to examine these elasses of farms 
and their proper sizes. We would like to be informed, how- 
ever, how the superintendance of a turnip-land farm is so much 
easier than one of the same extent of clay-land, when a fourth 
part of the one is in turnips, to set off against the sixth part of 
the other in fallow, and when a much greater number of sheep 
and cattle must be fed upon the turnip farm through the whole 
year.—But it is more to the purpose to inquire, whether there 
are actuglly, and always must be Limits to the extent of farms, by 
which we mean the extent of land to be occupied for the purpose 
of husbandry by one man, and not that of any particular farm. 

It would be a fair oe, of displaying metaphysical 
learning, if the reviewer possessed any, to set out with a yery 
elaborate commentary on the terms large and small, and to 
prove, what nobody doubts, that they are merely comparative. 
The great difficulty, however, is to find a standard of com , 
parison. ; ; 

—— Where’s the North? At York ’tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland at the Orcades ;—and there, 
At Nova Zembla, and—we know not where. 


But in, the present case, this ignorance need not occasion 
much uneasiness. The interest of the proprietor will decide 
the question accurately enough ; and it will be found, that his 
interest on this occasion is precisely identified with that of both 
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the farmer and the consumer. That interest will enable him dis- 
tinctly to perceive when a farm is too small and too large, so 
long, at least, as a competition is encouraged, by the state of 
his rent-roll; and the remedy in either case is sufficiently ob- 
vious. It is the interest of the farmer, whatever may be his 
capital and talents, to rent no more land than he can cultivate 
with advantage ; and if he attempts to go beyond this limit, 
which with the wealthiest and most skilful is not a very wide 
one, at the end of his lease, if not sooner, he will and musi re- 
turn to it. If he obtains more land than his neighbour, because 
he offers a higher rent, he must, in almost every supposeable 
case, be enabled to pay it, by raising a greater value of dispose- 
able produce; for the saving on family expenses is a mere illu- 
sion. And whether a great disposeable produce is carried to 
market by a small farmer, or a large one, the case is quite the 
same to the consumer, whose interest it certainly is that the sup- 
ply should by some means or other be adequate to the demand. 

But all this, it may prebably be said, is little better than mere 
declamation.— Well, let us try again. 

A mor»poly of farms and of farm produce, in such a coun- 
try as Great Britain, is quite impossible. It is impossible ; be- 
cause, Ist, There is no adequate capital in the hands of any one 
man, or even any association ; and if there was, any very inju- 
rious consequences in the case of farm produce, would be pre- 
vented by the perishable nature of the article, by the approach 
of a new crop, and by importation. The interest of the corn- 
dealer would still be the same as it is now, to apportion the sup- 
ply according to its extent through the whole year; and to car- 
ry it to those districts where there was the best demand for it. 
But as to a monopoly of farms, 2d, Our laws effectually prevent 
such an employment of capital, by rendering partnerships in 
farming nearly impracticable. For this and the following rea- 
son, no individual, or company, can ever occupy such a breadth 
as materially to affect the yearly value of land, even in a single 
arable county of ordinary extent: And, lastly, the profession of 
the farmer naturally and necessarily requires his own personal 
superintendance ; not that degree of superintendance which, 
with the manufacturer and merchant, is confined to the unva- 
ried routine of labour in which every man knows his duty, and 
ean perform it with the uniformity and effect of the operations 
of machinery; but a degree of superintendance which must em- 
brace the change of seasons, the variations of the atmosphere, 
a diversity of soils—of crops—of live stock—as well as of the 
tools, and the condition of the tools, with which his operations 
are conducted. 

“That many individuals, however, may suffer by what is call- 
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ed an accumulation of farms, is not to be denied ; but in much 
the same way that they suffer by a rise of rent, and by their not 
being proprietors themselves. ‘The public certainly cannet be 
injured by the measure, in so far as it is confined to arable land. 
We fear they may in the case of sheep farms, in some districts ; 
not from a Jimination of produce, for that is greatly augment- 
ed, but from the necessary change and diminution of a popula- 
tion, which, from their peculiar language and habits, will not 
soon, if ever, enter completely into the general mass. The 
natives of America have never added to the population of the 
United States ; they have never been absorbed in any of the 
numerous varieties of which it is composed. It is readily a- 
greed, that there is not a parity of circumstances, but it is enough 
if there is some analogy ; and unless the mind is deeply embued, 
and the judgment somewhat biassed, with the fashionable doc- 
trines of the day concerning population, the possibility of gra- 
dual diminution, and final depopulation, will appear worthy of 
some attention. ‘The Caledontan Canal, and other public works, 
and the education of the Highland youth, must do a great deal 
in time; though, for some years, in our present situation, the 
nation may spend a few thousands to as little useful purpose, as 
in allowing, in some shape or other, a bonus to those proprictors 
who need one, to retain the present population. A few 42d re- 
giments would be 7 purchased, by advancing the differ- 
ence between the rents that could be paid by the natives and 
the sheep farmer. ‘This is putting the question on the ground 
of policy ; as to compunctioys visitings, it would be deemed in- 
sufferable even to mention them. 

Upon the whole, the size of farms, and the connexion between 
landiord and tenant, in Scotland at least, (as will afterwards ap- 
pear), resolves itself into the simple question of profit and loss 
in the strictest commercial sense. We perceive no good reason 
why it should not be so, provided always that the landlord and 
tenant were placed upon an equal footing; and that, whether it is 
so or not, is an inquiry that belongs to the next Dissertation of 
our Author. ‘Those who may chuse to cavil at such an admis- 
sion, may adhere to the sizes so distinctly ascertained; but they 
may also take along with them, that it is not always the interest 
of the proprietor to accept of the highest rent, however well 
paid, nor even of the farmer to hold land from some proprietors ° 
at almost any rent. Until they can first reconcile this apparent 
inconsistency, the general position must just take its fate with 
our readers. 

If any one shall still persist in the opinion, that the general 
population is diminished by ‘arge fa’ms, or even the rural popu- 
lation in many districts, he will {md some pretty strong proofs 
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of his error, in the instances adduced by Sir John, (page 36. e 
seg.) But should it be objected, that, though not diminished, 
its character is changed; that it consists of marriéd servants 
and their families, instead of small farmers,—it is not easy to 
how it may be answered, for the objection has not occurred to 
him. It is observed (p. 37.) that ‘ the most striking instance 
* of the increase of population, owing to a great extent of land 
* being in the possession of one individual,’ &c. As this must 
be an error of the printer, it may be corrected by substituting, 
owing to the improvements upon a great extent of land in the pos- 
session, &c.; and so on of all cases of increased population upon 
large farms. Is there not an evident and considerable diminu- 
tion upon large hilly pasture farms? And there certainly ought 
not to be a numerous agricultural population, if the Highlands 
are excepted for the reasons already hinted at, in districts where 
such population cannot be beneficially employed. 

Sir John next proceeds to give statements of the surplus pro- 
duce of large farms, and concludes this dissertation ‘on the size 
of farms with enumerating the advantages and disadvantages of 
both large and small farms. If the reader takes his fanners along 
with him, he will be well repaid for his trouble. 

The good sense of the worthy Baronet is very conspicuous in 
the summing up of this inquiry ; and every one must regret that 
he has exercised his own judgment, and looked at the subject 
with his own eyes, so seldom, and so often implicitly adopted, 
or at least given the weight of his name to the narrow,and 
sometimes jaundiced views of others. Upon a subject purely 
practical, such as the First Part of this work, practical men alone 
could write to advantage; but we conceive it belonged to Sir 
John, in this and the subsequent dissertations, to trust chiefly to 
his own judgment, after a careful examination of the materials 
so amply provided by his correspondents and the Provincial 
Reports, in pointing out the proper conclusions. The passage 
referred to is on the 56th and 57th pages. We have put down 
this remark here, because it will apply no farther. It may be 
asserted without much fear of contradiction, that no practical 
farmer could advise the President of the Board of Agriculturé 
to recommend those covenants of lease, which will form the 
principal subject of our subsequent remarks. 

The second Dissertation treats ‘ of the circumstances connect- 
* ed with the establishment of a liberal system of connexion 
© between landlord and tenant.’ 

The Author introduces the subject by noticing the alteration 
in the nature of that connexion, with the progress of political 
society. ‘Che contract, he observes, has become ‘ more of @ 
$ mercenary nature, without however totally destroying ties ofa 
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‘ more pleasing description.’ Now, in what respect do these 
ties differ from such as connect a merchant and a customer, 
who have dealt together to a considerable amount, for nineteen 
or twenty-one years? The connexion indeed in this case, must 
subsist for the period of the lease, unless dissolved by causes 
independent of the will of the parties, or by their mudual con- 
sent. But the consequences of this contract for time are not 
necessarily of a pleasing description. They may just as proba- 
bly be of an opposite ‘cocrigtion, and too ofien are so. This 
is not by any means a gratuitous or invidious observation. The 
farmer ought not to be taught to form expectations beyond the 
terms of his lease, and the laws by which they are enforced, 
That kindness and friendship ought to subsist between landlord 
and tenant, and does generally where they understand their in- 
terests, cannot be disputed. But it is equally certain, that as 
this connexion, when the landlord is an extensive proprietor, 
requires the intervention of a factor or land-steward, as the usual 
channel of communication, a great deal must depend upon the 
sharacter and information of that agent. That agent may in. 
most instances adopt the views and sentiments of his consti- 
tuent, but it is also not seldom that he imparts his own to the 
landlord; and his situation almost always enables him to apply 
them, whatever they are, to individual cases. ‘The qualification 
of a factor is therefore a matter of infinite importance to both 
parties. And no doubt the Highland Society saw the subject 
in this light when they so judiciously established the crime of 
calumny, as of much greater atrocity when it was directed 
against this, than almost any other class of a Indeed 
every farmer must agree with them, in spite of the idle declama- 
tion of Lord Selkirk.—Now, a word or two from the President 
of the Board, when he was enumerating the various descrip- 
tions of persons connected with agriculture, concerning these 
intermediary gentlemen, was nothing more than the reader had 
a right to expect; with as much more about the few pro- 
prietors—very few certainly—who require no other knowledge 
in a factor, than that of addition and multiplication, and whose 
character and information, in other respects, are exactly at par. 
What other qualifications can be necessary, when farms are ad- 
vertised to be let without preference to the highest bidder ?>—So 
much for the pleasing ties which connect the parties to this avow- 
odly mercenary contract. 

But though it is@generally a merely commercial connexion 
on the part of the landlord, it is as frequently of a different cha- 
racter with respect to the interests of the tenant ;—and by our 
present laws and practice it must be so. Are not the laws ap- 
plicable to the connexion during the feudal system still in force, 
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and every day acted on by our Judges? How do these laws cor- 
respond to the alteration in its nature justly described by the 
Author? These are questions of at least as much importance as 
any in the whole work ; but instead of recommending a corres- 
ponding alteration in these laws and established practices, we 
shall soon find that if any relaxation may be allowable, it must 
be dearly purchased; and that every precaution must be a- 
dopted to prevent a farmer from rising to affluence and inde- 
pendence. 

* The following circumstances must be taken into considera- 
* tion, as the basis of this connexion.’ 1. The extent of the 
farmer’s capital; 2. The expense and profit of farming; 
3. The proportion of that profit to be paid to the landlord in 
the name of rent; and, 4. The duration and the covenants of 
leases. It is evident, that * produce,’ or * returns,’ ought 
here, and in several other places, to have been used inetead of 
* profit.’ 

We must refer our readers to the work itself, for the contents 
of the three first sections, as we have room for neither analysis 
nor commentary. Under the head of Expense and Produce, 
there is a statement, by Mr Rennie of Phantassie, which in- 
deed is the only one to the purpose, of peculiar importance. 
The rent is 2488/. 10s.; and the farmer’s profit, after throw- 
ing out a deduction of $0/. which has nothing to do there, is 
9011. 1s. 4d. ‘The capital is very small, in proportion to the 
rent ; and the profits of it are 15 per cent. The farm is highly 
improved, and correctly cultivated ; and it is * connected with a 
‘ pretty large distillery, from which abundance of -rich dung is 
* procured.” ‘The reader may peruse the author’s inferences; 
and we shall give them one he has omitted. Mr Rennie’s pro- 
fits, as tenant, are a fraction more than 36 per cent. of the rent, 
instead of being, under every the most favourable circumstance, 
50 per cent., as assumed by the property-tax. That we may 
not again be accused on the head of permanent pasture, we 
must add, that there appears to be 53 acres of Mr Rennie’s 
farm in old pasture, or about a tenth of the whole: and it may 
be noticed that, besides 5 acres of tares, Mr Rennie uses 10 
acres out of i104 of sown grasses, probably in soiling. But as 
42 acres are stated in the Produce Account as made into hay, 
and 62 as pastured, it does not appear where either the soiling 
acres of grass, or those in tares, are found ; particularly as the 
value of both, charged under the Expense Account, is 2/. an acre 
below that ot the hay, and 1/. more than that of the pasture— 
Section 3d, ¢ On the proportion of produce to be exacted as rent, 
* and on the mode of payment,’ deserves commendation for 
liberality and judicious remark, The author is of opinion, that 
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it is for the interest of both parties, that, whilst one half of 

the rent should be payable in money, the other half should be 

converted into corn, not payable in kind, but in money ac- 
* cording to the average value of 10 or 21 years,—striking off 
* the first, and adding a new one every year.’ Upon a long 
lease, this is certainly a very fair and unobjectionable mode of 
paying rent ; nor does there appear in it any thing censurable, 
even on a lease of ordinary duration. Yet there are some in- 
conveniences which may probably counterbalance its advantages, 
if this principle was generally applied to a lease of 19 years. 
But we must postpone the observations we meant to have offer- 
ed on this head, and proceed to the Vourth Section, § On the 
* advantages of leases; their duration ; and the covenants to 
* be inserted in them.’ 

* Among the covenants necessary for the protection’ of land- 
lords, * without imposing any unnecessary restraint on the te- 
‘ nant, the following,’ in the opinion of the Right Honour- 
able President, ‘ are the most essential. 

* Ist, The lease to go to the tenant, and the heir succeeding 

to him in the principal part of his property, and not to be di- 

vided into smaller portions, without the consent of the land- 

lord.’ It is soon after added * that the same should go either 
to the eldest son, or to any one of the children to be named 

by the father, to prevent jarring of interests.’ p. 99. 

It is necessary, in examining the above and subsequent cove- 
nants, to bear in mind the nature of the connexion between land- 
lord and tenant, which is admitted to be of a mercenary descrip- 
tion, and which, by the well known mode of forming that conne- 
xion, is in truth altogether mercenary, in nine cases out of ten, 
through Scotland. Let it also be kept in view, that the security 
of a lease for a number of years encourages a tenant to lay out a 
very cotisiderable capital in improvement, which is very gener- 
ally done, during the first years of his lease; and upon the re- 
turn of that capital with profit, in most cases, depends the sole 
provision for the farmer and his whole family. It must also be 
remembered, that the question is not to be referred to contracis 
already entered into. A farmer must, no doubt, fulfil his en- 
gagements, however imprudently he has subjected himself. Nor 
is the question what a tenant may agree to in future; but these 
covenants are not only recommended, but are said to be essentzal 
to the protection of the landlord, and only the most essential. 

There are in the above passage two essential covenants, and 
a third one recommended. Admitting the Author to mean, by 
‘ principal part,’ merely the dargest share; and that by this 
clause no more is intended than that the heir shall be able to 
stock and cultivate the farm, it is still a most objectionable re- 
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striction. That the lease should go to one son only, is not less 
so. It is an indecent, unjust, and degrading interference of a 
stranger with the prospective arrangement of the farmer’s private 
affairs, in which he is not interested. The security of the land- 
Jord is amply provided for by law, and he is not entitled to more. 
Many instances must occur upon a moment’s reflection, in which 
a numerous family would be reduced to distress, not because 
their father died poor, but because a man whom they perhaps 
never saw, was pleased to give their whole property to one of 
them who was, and because he was, already in the least want of 
it. The division of the farm itself is very different from a di- 
vision of the capital and profits, whether immediately tangi- 
ble, or to be received by instalments ; and it must depend upon 
the circumstances of each particular case if it ean with proprie- 
ty be permitted. 

The second essential covenant is in these words : 

‘ If the tenant or his heirs wish to give up the farm, or are com- 
pelled by bankruptcy to renounce the posession of it, in that case 
the landlord shall have the preference, at a surplus rent or price 
to be determined by arbiters mutually ebosen, or appointed by the 
sheriff of the county ; or it may be agreed upon between the parties, 
that the lease shall be assignable, or the farm sublet, for a certain 
surplus rent, and not for any premium, 20 per cent. of which sur- 
plus rent shall be payable to the landlord, as an inducement to him 
to grant that privilege.’ p. 99—100. 

In the event of the tenant’s renouncing possession, the landlord 
must have a preference ; and his own rights, and those of his— 
creditors, must be subjected to the determination of arbiters. 
Did the tenant meet with any such terms at the commencement 
of his lease? Can any tenant call upon a proprictor for a pre- 
ference, and demand that the amount of rent shall be determin- 
ed by third parties? But if you don’t like this plan, here is 
another, and probably a better ;—you may agree to give me 20 
per cent. of the advanced rent, and I shall easily be satisfied as 
to the delectus persone, which in truth I do not understand, 
Go on priskly with your improvements, and should you get em- 
barrassed on that very account, the loss must fall chiefly upon 
others, who know nothing of our agreement; for you must ob- 
serve, your creditors can neither occupy the farm, nor sell the 
lease and pay themselves at once; they must, therefure, agree 
to any terms you may offer. At any rate you cannot sufier ; as, 
if this does not happen, you have always the option of continu- 
ing in possession. In case of your death, indeed, your son John, 
who I think you told me expects soon to have the command of a 
company in Spain, might not wish to come home, and occupy 
the farm; and then you will perceive it must fall to me of course, 
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as you cannot leave it to any other of your family. Now, only 
consider, whether it is not very fair and generous that I should 
accept of only 20 per cent., when you see | might very proba- 
bly have the whole. . 

It is not easy to say, what proportion this 20 per cent. of the ad- 
vanced rent bears to the capital employed by the farmer to obtain 
the advance, because the relative proportions between rent, ca- 
pital, and profit, are indefinite, perhaps indefinable. It will be 
found, however, that the property-tax, upon a revaluation, will 
cut down the yearly instalments by which the capital is return- 
ed, in general about one fourth, or 25 per cent.—and here is a 
fifth part, or 20 per cent. for the landlord besides. Now if to this 
45 per cent. we add 15 per cent. for the profit of the farmer, we 
shall have 60 per cent. deducted from the instalments, by which 
‘money sunk in agricultural nen must be returned. No 
wonder that every townsman should wish to have a bit of land. 

We do not forget, nor is it at all to our purpose, to put out of 
sight the objection that may be made to ail this, that a depre- 
ciation of money, or some other equally mysterious cause, has 
advanced the value of land in Scotland, without any improve- 
ment by the farmer’s capital. Since we became a commer- 
cial nation, it must be admitted, that any sum of money 
will not command an equal quantity of the necessaries of life as 
formerly. But this depreciation, it is thought, has proceeded 
with astonishing rapidity since the suspension of cash payments 
at the bank ; so much so indeed, that in a few years perhaps, 
money will be of so little value, that cowries or even bits of leather 
may be advantageously substituted for gold. Lord King would 
do well to prepare against this event. But, whatever may 
be, it is known what has been; and the fact is, that-for the 
last six or eight years, the rent of land in Scotland has not 
experienced even a nominal advance, except in cases of actual 
amelioration, though that is the period in which the deprecia- 
iion of money is supposed to have operated to the most alarm- 
ing extent. . Nor is it very difficult to account for this; the 
former profits of farmers, and the new mode of letting land re- 
sorted to by proprietors, had produced a competition alto- 
gether in the extreme, for an article, the supply of which is not 
susceptible of augmentation. Let it be remembered too, that the 
farmer is only benefited by the alleged depreciation, in so far 
as concerns the landlord’s share, which may be averaged at 
about one fourth of the gross produce. If the depreciation is 20 
per cent. this advantage will be 5 per cent. only, upon his sales 
if all the produce was sold. But, on the other three fourths 
of his produce, he is no gainer at all ;—that portion of it which 
is returned to the land as seed, is evidently out of the question ; 
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and his remaining disposeable produce is burdened with a cor- 
responding advance in the price he must pay for labour and 
every other article, which has been at least equal to the advance 
of the nominal value of his produce. So much for the deprecia- 
tion of money, as far as concerns landlord and tenant. The con- 
temptible London demagogues, who warmly recommend to 
the English proprietors to grant no leases, no doubt, in perfect 
consistency with their arduous exertions in favour of liberty and 
the happiness of the lower orders, may prove this to be errone- 
ous, if they can. Every one must see that Lord King was so 
highly applauded by these writers, for no other reason, than 
that they hoped his measures were well calculated to embarrass 
Government, and produce individual oppression and national 
distress. 

It would be idle, after this specimen, to go over all the other 
covenants of the Right Honourable President of the Board. 
The 5th essential one, respecting fish and game, is particularly 
invidious and illiberal; and the reader will find. something of 
the latter description in the 8th, 9th and 10th covenants, aes 
cultivation, &c. By the 12th, the tenant must make good any 
damage that may be occasioned by fire; and if he does not in- 
sure in six months after receiving his master’s orders, he is to 
be turned about his business, 

The concluding observations are in a different style, and, we 
needed not to be informed, from a different pen. ‘They convey 
the unbiassed sentiments of reason and equity, and bear suc 
an affinity to these essential covenants as light does to darkness. 
Yet the Author shall not be defrauded ;—he admits that there is 
much sound argument in them. 

The Third and last Dissertation treats * of the various de- 

scriptions of persons employed in agricultural labour, in the 

moreimproved districtsot Scotland.’ ‘These are, § 1s¢, Farmers; 

2d, Farm-servants ; 3d, Apprentices in husbandry; and, 44, 

Day-labourers.’ It was intended to separate, as tar as possible, 
the sentiments of Mr Low and Mr Kerr, upon the superior ad- 
vantages of married servants, from the dross with which they 
are intermixed; but they are already before the public; and 
very little can be added to their valuable observations on this 
important branch of Rural Economy. 

To this Second Part there is an Appendix of nine articles. 
The third one, a communication from George Frederick Strat- 
ton esq. of Tew-Park, Oxfordshire, will require some altera- 
tion in another edition, if the Baronet chooses to make the ne- 
cessary inquiries. Indeed, it never ought to have been inserted 
at all. The fourth article, ‘ On the necessity of an act of Pa:- 
* jiament to encourage draining,’ we particularly recommend to 
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the attention of both proprietors and farmers; as well as the 
5th (though for different reasons), which is entituled, * Proofs 
* of the unfavourable idea entertained by British statesmen, of 
‘ the ability of this country to raise a sufficiency of grain for its 
* own consumption ; and of the little idea they entertained of 
‘ the importance of agriculture, prior to the establishment of a 
‘ national institution for promoting its improvement.’ There 
is reason to believe, that some of these statesmen are not very 
orthodox yet ; at any rate, the connexion between Political E- 
conomy and Agriculture, or rather the operation of the latter 
as an important department of the former, remains to be dis- 
tinctly explained and appreciated in this country. It would be 
a most laudable and beneficial undertaking for the Board of A- 
griculture, or any individual capable of doing justice to the 
subject, and having access to all the necessary documents. 
Having thus endeavoured to point out what we conceived of 
a pernicious iendency in this Second Part of Sir John’s Trea- 
tise, we shall extract his own concluding observations as our 
authority, if any is thought necessary ; and have only to add, 
that we should not have felt it desirable to extend our remarks 
sv far on the writings of any less respected author :—As to the 
nature or character of them, the public must determine. 
* If the intelligent farmers whose names are contained in the pre- 
ceding list, and others who are well acquainted with the Husband- 
ry of Scotland, were to favour the author of this work with their 
remarks upon it, he would be enabled to render it much more 
complete, than it possibly can be without such assistance. 
‘ There are no means by which any subject, of so extensive, and 
so complicated a nature, as that of Agriculture, can be brought to 
any great degree of perfection, but, first, by collecting the result of 
the experience and observation of great numbers of practical men, 
and next, after that information has been methodized and detailed, 
to have it remarked upon, by other intelligent men, and discussed 
as thoroughly as possible.’ p. 61. 
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Arr. II. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Dum- 
barton, with Observations on the Means of its Improve- 
ment : Drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agri- 
culture and internal Improvement. By the Rev. Andrew 
Whyte, and Duncan Maefarlan, D.D. 8vo. pp. 334. 
London, G.& W. Nicol; Edinburgh, Constable & Co., &c. 
18il. 


Tuis Report deserves to be mentioned in terms of appfoba- 
tion; and the Surveyors have much exceeded our expectations 
on opening a book which, from the name of the county, and 
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the state of its husbandry, did not promise to excite much inter- 
est. They have given a very just account of their labours, ir 
the following Introduction. 

‘ The subject of the following Report affords few materials for an 
Agricultural Survey. Its extent is small, and its cultivation im. 
perfect, in comparison of most counties in the kingdom; and the 
disadvantages under which it labours in respect of soil and climate, 
admit of no complete remedy. Had the Reporters been desirous 
of compiling a large book, it would have been easy to introduce 
a variety of topics slightly connected. with the agriculture of the 
district ; but this would not have been consistent with their idea of 
a County Report; the purpose of which they conceive to be, giving, 
within a moderate compass, a distinct view of those peculiar cir- 
cumstances and practices which discriminate the husbandry of each 
county. To this they have scrupulously confined themselves, ab- 
staining from all speculations not immediately connected with the 
subject of their labours, and resisting every temptation to intro- 
duce the embellishments of fine writing, which on such a subject 
‘would have been egregiously misplaced. Their object has been, to 
report, with fidelity and accuracy, every important fact relative to 
the agriculture of Dumbartonshire. In this they hope they have 
succeeded, through the communications with which they have been 
favoured by many of the gentlemen, clergy, and farmers, of the 
county, to whom they embrace this opportunity of expressing their 
‘ high obligations.’ p. 3—4, 

The county of Dumbarton consists of two detached parts, ly- 
ing at a distance of at least six miles. ‘The western and largest 
division, is about forty miles in length, from north-west to south- 
east; and, where broadest, about 12 in breadth from north-east 
to south-west ; and is bounded by. the counties of Perth’ and 
Argyll on the north and west, from the last of which it is se- 
parated, in part, ‘by an arm of the sea called Lochlong; on the 
south-west by the river Clyde; on the south by Lanarkshire, 
and on the east by Stirlingshire. The eastern district, which 
is about 12 miles in Jength from east to west, and 4 in breadth’ 
from north to south, is completely enclosed by Stirlingshire and 
Lanarkshire. The extent of the county is about 230 square 
miles, equal to nearly 147,300 English, or 116,000 Scotish acres. 
The population, which, with other particulars, will be found in the 
table subjoined, is at the rate of one inhabitant for every 6+ 
English acres. ‘The Forth and Clyde canal passes through it 
for a length of 16 miles, which affords to the inland tracts the 
means of conveying manure and produce; while the extent of 
sea coast gives at least equal facility to a large proportion of the 
shire. Its vicinity to Ghuges and Paisley induces the opulent 
merchants and manufacturers of these towns, to purchase land 
in it fer villas, which partially occasions a subdivision of pros 
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perty ; and the same cause produces a demand for farm produce 
and for labour, both of which are higher than might otherwise 
have been expected. 

The climate is showery rather than rainy, and not favourable 
to agriculture, though singularly so for pasturage and the growth 
of timber. By far the greatest part of the county is mountainous 
and incapable of cultivation, and the arable land is stated at 35,000 
acres only, or less than a third of the whole. Clay, on a subsoil 
of till, occupies nearly as much of the surface as both the divi- 
sions of deep black loam and gravel or gravelly loam. The chief 
mineral is coal; limestone is found in many parts of the cofn- 
ty; freestone and slate abound; and about 3000 tons of irons 
ore are dug annually in two parishes. The only river of any 
consequence belonging to the county is the Leven, which is the 
outlet of Lochlomond, and joins the Clyde at Dumbarton castle. 
In spring and autumn there is an imperfect navigation on it for 
lighters and small craft. The waters of this river are particu- 
larly favourable for the manufactures of bleaching and printing 
cotton, which are accordingly established to a great extent along 
its course. 

From the chapter ‘ On the State of Property,’ we beg leave 
to recommend the following observations to the'attention of pros 
prictors. 

* It would be improper to omit mentioning here, the very liberal 
and judicious system on which one considerable property in this 
county is managed. When-the leases expire, instead of private 
offers being taken in, or the farms exposed to public auction, the 
value of each is ascertained as nearly as possible, and a new lease 
offered to the former tenant, which is seldom refused. At the last 
letting, about seventeen years ago, of thirty-two tenants only one 
refused the offer, and he was afterwards known to have repented 
his refusal. The proprietor wisely judges, that without capital, 
no improvements can be carried on, and therefore avoids every ar- 
rangement, the tendency of which is to impoverish the tenant at 
the commencement of his lease. No grassums, or fines for renewal, 
are levied. ‘The expense of enclosing and subdividing the farms, 
of building the farm-bouses and offices, of erecting gates, and 
every other accommodation, is entirely defrayed by the proprietor, 
and all are executed in the completest and most substantial man- 
ner. He even undertakes to pay half the expense of dressing the 
hedges, and keeping them in repair, which is done by a man of 
his employing, while the tenant, who pays the other half, takes 
care that the work be properly performed. ‘The tenant is bound 
to keep the buildings in sufficient repair, and restricted from take 
ing more than two successive crops of grain,—a restriction which, 
when introduced, was no small improvement on the mode of cul- 
tivation then usual in the county. About forty years ago, the 
tenants were encouraged to clean their fields, by receiving a de- 
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duction of a year’s rent for each enclosure they should summer-. 
failow, till the whole farm was once gone over, at the average 
rent of the farm per acre; provided they gave the enclosure four 
ploughings and as many harrowings ; laid on a certain quantity of 
manure; and formed the surface into straight ridges of a proper, 
breadth. ‘They are now, or will be soon, free from all services, 
obligations, or burdens whatsoever; and every exertion is made to 
promote their comfort and prosperity. This system is doubtless 
liable to some objections. In particular, the principle of invaria- 
bly offering a renewal to the old tenant, has prevented the farms 
from being enlarged to such an extent, as would be most advan- 
tageous to the occupier. At present, they do not, on an average, 
much exceed 100 acres of arable. It is, however, satisfactory to 
remark, that the humanity and generosity of the proprietor, in this 
instance, have by no means been thrown away.’ During thirty 
years, no instance of bankruptcy has occurred among his tenants ; 
nor has a single lawsuit taken place between bim and any of 
them. The cultivation of his farms is at least equal to that of 
any estate in the neighbourhood. The fences and buildings are 
kept in complete repair. The farmers are, in general, sober, in- 
dustrious, and thriving,—their rents are punctually paid,—they 
are quiet and contented,—attached to their. landlord,—grateful for 
his exertions to promote their welfare,—and sensible of the advan; 
tages which they enjoy through his means. It would be injustice 
not to record, that this benevolent and enlightened system of ma- 
nagement was introduced by the late Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
Bart. of Duntreath, and is steadily persevered in by his son, Sir 
Charles Edmonstone, Bart. ’ 

The Reverend Authors have kept so strictly to their text, as 
announced in their introduction, that they have allotted about 
two pages only to the houses of proprietors, which make so con- 
spicuous a figure in some reports. That variety which natu- 
rally takes place where a material change in the occupation of 
land has begun, but is not yet completed, is to be observed in 
the farm-houses and offices, which are in general neither com- 
fortable nor convenient; though upon a few farms they are 
very different in both respects. The obligation imposed upon 
the tenant to carry materials is very properly censured,—and 
for such good reasons as we should have willingly extracted if 
our limits had permitted. The cotteges are, as usual in such 
a county, very wretched ; though a change to the better has 
been perceptible of late years. 

The average extent of arable farms is supposed to be about 
fifty acres. Where farms are in general so small, it is justly ob- 
served, that the farmers cannot be expected to be fecidikchle 
for their capital, information, and spirit; and the consequence is, 
that all their operations, except ploughing, are executed in a 
very imperfect manner. ‘The average rent of clays is thought 
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to be about 18s., rich loam 17. 15s., and gravelly soil 1/. per 
Scots acre. Upon the public burthens affecting tenants, 
(page 43), there are some liberal and -judicious observations ; 
and also in the following section on leases, which are usually of 
nineteen years. From page 48th to 51st, the remarks are particu- 
larly worthy of attention, and prove that the Reporters have 
taken an enlarged and correct view of the covenants of lease. 
It is only to be regretted that they have not gone deeper into 
this important and but ill-understood contract, the connexion to 
which it gives rise, and the terms of that connexion which it 
prescribes. 

Under the section of expenses and profits, several tables are 
presented; in which it is understood, that the great and expensive 
operations of draining, levelling, and enclosing, have been al- 
ready performed ; and that the farms, though not highly dressed, 
present no material obstacle to cultivation. The management, 
it is added, is the most correct in the county. Though, in 
constructing these tables, recourse was had to the informa- 
tion of several of the best farmers of the county, their details, 
particularly under the head of produce, will, we fear, be thought 
very objectionable. On a loam-farm at 3/. per acre, we have, as 
an average, Wheat at 25/.; Oats, Potatoes, and 'Turnips, at 15/.; 
Hay at 10/., and Pasture at 4/. Onaclay-farm at 2/., the Wheat 
is at 20/., Oats 12/., Beans 20/., Potatoes and Turnips 15/., Hay 
10/., and Pasture at 3/. And on a gravelly farm at the same 
rent, the Wheat and Oats are at the same price per acre, Barley 
at 141., Hay 8/., Pasture 3/. 42s., Peas 10/., Potatoes 18/., and 
Turnips at 12/. 10s. Yet, notwithstanding these prices, upon the 
first kind of farms the profit is less than one third, on the se- 
cond than a sixth, and on the third exactly a fifth of the re- 
spective rents, exclusive of the interest of capital at five per cent. 
Supposing the produce to be 100, the landlord’s share, it is said, 
(page 64) is nearly 25, the tenant’s 10, and the remaining 65 
go to defray the various expenses of cultivation. ‘The average 
quantity of these crops per acre (p. 99. e¢ segq.) is liable to the 
same objection as the value. The average of peas is eight bolls 
per acre, and of beans ten. What must a farmer in the Lo- 
thians ard Border counties think of these statements, for land, 
however highly dressed, and under the most correct management 
of any county in Scotland ? 

In this, as in most of the Western counties, an opinion pre- 
vails very generally against the extended cultivation of turnips; 
and the preference is given to potatoes, both as a more profita- 
_ ble return, and as a better preparation for subsequent crops of 
grain. It is said, that ‘ during the rainy winters which usually 
* prevail, the sheep on the turnip fields have always proved un- 
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* healthy, and numbers have died of rot.’ It would be of much 
importance to the agricuitur: of these counties to examine the 
grounds of both these opinions, which are indeed almost inse- 
parably connected; and to prove, if it could be proved, that they 
are formed without due consideration. 

The chapter on ‘ Woods and Plantations’ contains much 
useful remark in the three sections of Copse-woods, Planta- 
tions, and Timber; and the same may be said generally of 
Chap. XIL, which treats of Draining, Paring and Burning, 
Manuring, and Irrigation. 

We extract the following observations on Dumbarton Com- 
mon, both on their own account, and as a further specimen of 
the good sense of the Reporters, in combating the prejudices of 
the lower, as on several preceding occasions they ae done of 
the higher, classes of the community. 

Dumbarton Common, in all probability was once fine land, but 
* has been for 200 years past of very little value. From a charter 
* granted to the Borough in the year 1609, it appears “ that a great 

part ot the lands belonging to the community had been recently 
overflowed by an imundation of Clyde and Leven, and even the 
foundations of many houses and gardens overturned.” No less 
than 37,000 merks Scots, a large sum in those days, is grant- 
ed, “ for the purpose of erecting dykes or bulwarks to confine the 
river Leven within its old bounds. ” Though vestiges of a mound 
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of large stones are still discernible. and afford proof that some at- 
tempt was made to reclaim the land thus lost, the attempt appears 
to have been unsuccessful. The whole Common, extending to 
about 200 acres, is often nearly overflowed Even the highest 
part of it is insulated every tide; and the remainder consists of bare 


sand coyered with water twice a-day. The only use to which itis 
put, is pasturing a few cows belonging to Burgesses, with which it 
is at all times greatly overstocked, yielding a trifle to the town’s 
treasury, and not much profit to individuals About the year 
1758, Mr Whitworth, a respectable Engineer, who superintended 
the finishing of the Forth and Clyde Canal, was empl yed to sur- 
vey this piece of ground, with a view to its being embanked. He ac- 
cordingly made out a profile of the embankment necessa. *, with an 
estimate of the expense ; which after making an ample allowance for 
unforeseen accidents, did not exceed 14007. Thiswould have amount- 
ed to no more than 7/ for each acre; but though it should have cost 
double that sum, it would have been a trifling price for such excel- 
lent land, created as it would in a great measure have been, by this 
operation. ‘The plan, however, has not been carried into execution, 
owing probably to the narrow revenue of the Borough, and the diffi- 
culty of satisfying the claims and reconciling the competing interests 
of the burgesses, many of whom would not readily consent to relin- 
quish theér ancient right of pasturage, or exchange the insignificant 
profit derived from it, for the contingent benefit resulting from the 
melioration of the Common on which it is exercised. It is scarcely 
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* probable that it will be set about in earnest, till a recurrence’ of 
‘ violent floods and high tides, which former experience has shown 
* to be not impossible, shall endanger the existence of the town. and 
* compel the inhabitants to unite in this work as a measure of self- 
‘ preservation. > p. 206, 207 a 

Under the head of Rural Economy, the preferable advantages 
of married to unmarried servants, for regular farm work, are very 
distinetly stated ; and, though it is not to be expected that much 
of novelty can be communicated to a subject so often discussed, 
and so generally understood amongst practical farmers in other 
counties, the judicious observations of the Reporters, it is to be 
hoped, will be more readily attended to than if the same opi- 
nions had come from a distance. In the northern part of the 
county, wages for single men are said to run from 14/. to 22/, ; 
and in the southern from 22/. to 28/. or even 30/. besides board 
in the farmer’s house. Such wages may appear almost incredi- 
bly high; yet we have no doubt that the Reporters are quite 
correct, though the wages of ploughmen, in the best cultivated 
districts, are not more than two-thirds of the average of these 
sums ; while there is no comparison between either the quan- 
tity of their work with horses, nor the correctness of its execu- 
tion. Some have thought they could judge of the talents of an 
individual farmer by certain data, such as the extent of his fal- 
lows, green crops, quantity of lime, &v. ; and there is, we think, 
a very strong presumption against the prosperity of agriculture, 
and the intelligence of the farmers of any county, where single 
servants are generally eraployed from choice, and not from 
necessity; though the former must in time lead to the latter. 

The fifth section of the chapter on Political Economy, under 
the title of ** Price of Products compared with Expenses, ” 
affords another pleasing instance of the judgement and liberality 
of the Reporters; and it is particularly valuable, coming as it does 
from a quarter where considerable manufacturies are establish- 
ed, and connected as it is with the still greater establishments of 
Glasgow and other places, in which such absurd and outrageous 
complaints have been heard against farmers, and the price of 
provisions. ‘The conclusion of the section on manufactures 
cannot be omitted. 

‘ The local introduction of manufactures appears to be on the 
* whole favourable to the cultivation of this county. ‘They secure 
* good roads in some directions, furnish a considerable supply of 
* manure, create a regular demand for many branches of produce, 
* and distribute large sums of money, a part of which at least must 
* be expended on articles furnished by the neighbourhood. At the 
‘same time, these advantages are in a great measure counterba- 
* lanced by the rise they occasion in the price of agricultural labour, 
* and the heavy burthen they throw at times on the public funds and 
£ private charity of the inhabitants; and are not by any means of 
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* that real importance, which they at first sight appear to possess, 
* and which is ascribed to them by sanguine and partial calcula. 
* tors.’ p. 280. 

These Reverend Gentlemen have, in our opinion, performed 
their task with very considerable ability. While\we have not 
observed any thing of disgusting adulation to any rank of socie- 
ty, nor to any individuals, they have not neglected to give praise 
to those to whom it was due. On the other hand, a have, 
with strict impartiality, combated the prejudices and pernicious 
practices of every class indiscriminately, without any infusion of 
asperity, far less of eee: 

The Report is concluded by an Appendix of four articles ; 
from the second of which, on the Statistics of the County, we 
extract the followin table. 

* General View of the County of ee 
* Extent in square miles, - - - + - - 2 = = = 20 
in English acres, - - + - - - + 147,300 
Do. in Scotch acres, nearly - - ° - = 116,000 
in do. arable, - - 35,000 
in do. pasture, - - 8000 
in do. woods and plantations, - 5500 
in do, mountains, moors, &c. « 67,500 
116,000 
+ - 1500 
- 9120 
28,000 
- 650 
- £.133,000 
feuers, - - - 150 
- £,35,382 : 
- 2948; 


“ Value of live stock, 
f smal 
’ 


mt © © 8 


Valued rent, Scotch, - - - - 
¢ Do. Sterling, - - - - 
« Real land rent, Sterling, - - 
* Number of inhabitants, 1755, - 
¢ Do. do. 1801—1810 
¢ Increase in fifty years, - - - 
« Inhabiting towns, - + - - -- 
* Inhabiting the country part and small villages, 
« Number of inhabitants to each square mile, - 
« English acres to each inhabitant, neany 
* Ministers’ stipends, - - + - 
* Average to each minister, - - - - 
+ Scholare,.ie.hece 2 ee le feu 
« Schoolmasters’ salaries and emoluments, 
¢ Average to each schoolmaster, - - 
LPO § wey Purse on el deo 
* Capital stock of poor’s fands, ‘+ 
¢ Annual income of the poor, - - . 
¢ Average to each, after deducting cccasional charities and 

* incidental expenses, - = - + © = © = 2 © «> 


* Number of proprietors, exclusive o 
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o 
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Aet. III. A Treatise on a New System of Agriculture, and 
Feeding of Stock. By George Adams, to whom his Majesty 
has granted his Royal Letters Patent. 8vo. pp. 29. n- 
don. Longman & Co. 


If every farmer does not now acquire an immense fortune, 
and every consumer, notwithstanding, obtain meal and butcher 
meat at a fourth part of present prices, it is not the fault of this 
author. Indeed Mr Adams has not only clearly proved both 
these objects to be attainable, and pointed out the means, but 
will speedily place them within the reach of every cultiva- 
tor, by the appointment of an agent in every county-town for 
selling his * portable beast-houses and sheep-cots.’ It will be 
folly, after this, to attempt to exculpate farmers from the charge 
of obstinacy or stupidity, if they do not, with all convenient » 
purchase his 29 pages, the price of which is only ten shillings 
and sixpence, and liberty to work beast-houses, at the rate of 
10s, yearly for each beast, and the same for sheep-cots holding 
hot more than ten sheep at a time.—As this treatise is too 
valuable to be transferred to our pages, we will not injure it by 
presenting any extracts. But, not to tantalize our readers, they 
are hereby informed, that if they will follow the directions of 
Mr Adams, a single acre of land will produce a crop of early 
and drum-headed cabbages, sufficient to feed 24 beasts or 240 
sheep yearly. The cabbages are to be planted at different periods; 
and when a few rows are cleared off after the first of June, the 
dung and urine must be spread over the ground, leaving all the 
cabbage stalks, which will seon sprout again, amongst which 
turnips may be sown. Go on over all the ground in the same 
way, the first time; and by the beginning of November you 
have another crop of keep as good as the first. Mr Adams de- 
monstrates, as far as pen, ink, and paper can do so, that the 
total profit of 24 beasts or 240 sheep fed upon an acre of his 
cabbages, will be 201/. 12s. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuere has seldom, or perhaps never, been a period, when the 
new crop was a subject of greater and more general interest than the 
present ; and it was our particular wish to obtain the best and fullest 
information of its appearance. We feel very grateful to our Cor- 
respondents, who have enabled us to present reports of it, and of 
the condition of the industrious poor for the last quarter ; and their 
communications will certainly be perused with that attention which 
their peculiar importance must command. 

Though appearances are different, as might be expected from the 
diversity of soil and culture, the general character of the ensuing 
crop, as far as an opinion can be formed of it at this period of the 
season, must be represented, we fear, as rather unfavourable. The 
impression, after a very careful examination of the Reports, is, that 
unless we have two motths at least of singularly warm, clear, and 
dry weather, the grain crops will not reach an average ;—that Com- 
mon Oats particularly, in many situations, and Peas and Beans ge- 
nerally, must be very late indeed. From recent and afflicting expe- 
rience of partial failure in the crops of Wheat, it is not a matter of 
surprise, if a few of the intelligent Writers are a little alarmed at 
the indications of disease, which that crop already exhibits in some 
districts, and which there was but too much reason to expect, from 
the late cold, humid, and ungenial state of the atmosphere. 

The Letters from Glasgow and Liverpool communicate much in- 
teresting information on the extent of the importations and present 
Stores of grain; and offer very probable predictions of the future. 

It is most satisfactory to compare the sentiments and conduct of 
all ranks in Scotland, and in the greater part of England, at the 
present season, and at the period of a similar scarcity and dearth 
which succeeded the deficient crops of 1799 and 1800. There can- 
not be a doubt, that the measures adopted in these years, and?the 
complaints against monopoly and forestalling, equally unfounded 
~atid pernicious, would have occasioned, if they had been repeated in 
the present, still more severe privations to the lower orders, than they 
have yet experienced in this part of the Island. An officious and 
incautious interference between the grower and consumer, has often 
been productive of much alarm and mischief; and has aggravated 
the evils which it was intended to diminish ; aad inflamed the discci- 
tent which it attempted to soothe or repress. 

To the labouring classes of Scotland the very highest praise is 
due; and the Reporters have not omitted to confer it. The more 
spent ranks in many counties are justly entitled to their gratitude, 


for the humanity and judgment with which their sufferings have 
been alleviated. 
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The unusual length to which the Reports extend, prevents any 
observations here on the green crops and fallows of the season. But 
it is gratifying to remark the very favourable promise of temporary 
relief, from the extensive cultivation of potatoes, and their probable 
abundance; and that the hay crop, though but partially secured 
and at a greater expense than usual, has not hitherto been seriously 
injured. In those districts where it has not been abundant, the straw 
of both the grain and pulse crops promise to ensure a full supply of 
fodder. 

The prices of Wool, in the uncertain state of our Foreign Rela- 
tions, have not met the wishes and expectations of the farmer, 
though they have generally advanced beyond those of the last year. 
The demand also has been greater. ‘There is much to be said upon 
this important article of produce, and the mode of transacting the 
sales of it. Some very judicious observations on this trade will be 
found in the subsequent pages. We should be glad to know from 
our Correspondents, who have stated the price of Cheviot wool in 
other districts to be more than 30 per cent. below those which it 
bears in Roxburghshire and Northumberland, to what cause this 
great difference is to be attributed ;—to an actual deterioration to 
that extent from the change of climate and pastures, or to any cause 
which it is in the power of the grower to remove. 

Two Reaping Machines have been lately tried in this neighbour- 
hood, and are undergoing some alterations with a view to another 
trial before harvest. Of these, and of a small Thrashing Machine 
which is much approved of by some farmers, we hope to be able to 
give an account in next Number. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring months, March, April, and some part of May, hav- 
ing been extremely unfavourable to vegetation, and the succeeding 
part of the season frequently cold and rainy, every species of grow- 
ing crop is unusually late. Barley harvest will not become general 
until after the middle of September; nor is it probable many Oats 
will be cut before the first of October. With this exception, the 
crops in general are sufficiently promising; the Oats, in particular, 
on all the dry land, are very full upon the ground; and every ap- 
pearance indicates plenty both of grain and straw. The crop of 
Bear is somewhat inferior. The fields, in many places, are rather 
thin, and, at present, do not promise a very great return. Wheat 
is a very good crop all over this county, and, where early sown, is 
far advanced. We suppose some part of it may be ready for the 
sickle by the end of this month. - The breadth sown of this grain is 
yearly increasing ; and, should the crop turn out well, it will soon 
become very considerable. From the long continuation of the win- 
ter, as well as from the fodder last year having been rather scanty, 
and the straw in particular much hurt by the rains in harvest, the 
stack-yards were completely emptied at a very early period, and the 
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greater proportion of the grain sent to market. ‘The lower classes 
of people had in general laid in their summer stock of meal before 
the prices rose very high ; and it was only from the appearance of a 
late harvest that any difficulty was to be apprehended. The supply, 
it is to be hoped, will equal the demand ; but the surplus certainly 
will be very small. The prices during the last three months, have 
varied very little. Oats and Oatmeal from 32s. to 36s.; Bear and 
Barley from 35s. to 40s. p. boll. Of other grain, there was little if 
any to come to market. The Hay crop, upon the whole, is very 
great. A considerable proportion was last week got into the rick ; 
and, should dry weather continue some time, it will all be got home 
in excellent order. ‘There have been no extraordinary storms of 
wind during the summer ; but the season has been rather cold, and 
the rains frequently too heavy for the turnips; so that, notwith- 
standing they are full upon the ground, their growth has hitherto 
been very slow. Cattle and sheep, especially se in good order, 
have maintained high prices, and been in good demand since the 
season of Grass commenced. Improvements go on with the same 
spirit as for years past. In the value of land or servants’ wages, 
there is no alteration.— Aug. 4th. 

Extract of a Letter from a Correspondent near Annan, Aug. 4. 

* For these -eight days past, we have had partial thunder storms, 
in some places pretty heavy, but they had not the effect of laying 
much of the Corn flat. There has been abundance of grass upon 
the pastures this summer. Cattle sell at good profits. Bacon and 
hams are much advanced since my last. Bacon 9s. per stone, or 
upwards; small hams 10s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. per stone of 14 lib. 
These prices will no doubt cause a smart demand for that article 
in the ensuing season. ‘The demand for store pigs is increased, and 
prices advanced of late. They will be still more inquired after so 
soon as the potatoes are taken up. The sea-weed, this summer, 
has been much resorted to for feeding swine in this neighbourhood, 
and with much success; indeed, without it, many must have pe- 
rished. It is rather unlucky, where we have so plentiful a stock of 
swine, that the sea-weed is scarce; and in other places, where the 
weed is abundant, few or no swine are kept. 

‘ A plentiful market of grain last Saturday at Carlisle, and prices 
dropped considerably, on account of bakers bringing grain from 
Newcastle. ’ 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

In the second week of May, some fine showers of rain fell ; and 
as the ground had not, to any great depth, been chilled by the 
winter’s frost, they had surprising effect upon the pasture ground, 
and were a great relief to the starving cattle—The braird of all 
kinds came up most beautifully, and remarkably clean.—The ar- 
tificial grasses burst forth most rapidly, and, contrary to every 
one’s expectation, promised a plentiful crop: And the wheat ne- 
ver looked better.—Genial showers continued through the month 
of June; but the land was never overcharged with moisture.—- 
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The pasture grass was good; and the cattle rapidly recovered 
from their reduced state,—producing more milk than might have 
been expected. On the beginning of July, we had cold weather, 
which retarded the growth of the potatoes (which useful article of 
provision was never so extensively planted) ; but they have greatly 
recovered, and their present appearance promises a most plentiful 
crop, to the great relief of the poor, who are suffering patiently 
under the present high price ef provisions.—Oatmeal, 5s. 
stone Amsterdam; Beef, from 1s. to ls. 2d. per lib. of 24 oz. 5 
Butter, 1s. 6d. and Is. 7d.; New Cheese, 9d. and 10d. per lib.— 
Almost the whole month of July has been cold in the night-time. 
—No heavy rains or thunder storms.—Crops of all kinds look well, 
and promise above an average; but are, in general, about a fort- 
night or three weeks later than last year: a great deal, however, 
depends upon this month.—Agriculture is making rapid strides in 
general through this county, and in a very spirited manner. The 
farmers in the higher parts of it are breaking up their waste lands, 
and, when properly limed, and the lime allowed to lye a year upon 
the surface, their returns are repaying them amply ; and lime is in 
great demand at all the lime-works.—lIllegal distillation was car- 
ried on to a considerable extent in some of the higher parts of the 
county; but, by the vigilance of the excise-officers, aided by the 
gentlemen in the county, a complete stop has been put to it, and 
several have been fined pretty smartly.—It is truly astonishing that 
decent farmers, for the sake of a few shillings more on their grain 
(particularly during such a scarcity), should encourage those mis- 
creants who work illegal stills; some of them outlaws, and all of 
them men that they would be ashamed to be seen with in public.— 
This county being more engaged in agriculture than manufactures, 
the distress of the times has not been so severely felt as in some 
other places.—-Wages are little lower than formerly ; and every 
person willing to work can find employment; and those unable to 
labour have chiefly been supplied from the parochial tunds, or indi- 
vidual charity.—Milk cows have rather fallen in price, which was 
not expected from the high price of the dairy produce; but I sus- 
pect there-was a general overstock, or the dread of another scarcity 
of fodder. Yell cattle have risen very considerably, owing to the 
great demand from the South; and wool has risen from 20s. to 30s. 
per pack.— Aug. 1. / 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue grain crops upon soils of a retentive bottom, of which there 
is a large proportion in this county, appear to be considerably below 
par, and several weeks later than usual. On free soils the crop is 
more promising; except the Barley, which is generally - light. 
Through the greater part of June the weather kept steady, and af- 
forded a pretty good opportunity for carrying on the operations of 
dunging, and turnip sowing ; although many fields were but indif- 
ferently prepared, on account of the land being previously in a 
wet condition. ‘The plants look healthy on dry soils ; but on land not 
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much adapted for this valuable esculent, they have but a sickly ap. 
pearance, owing to the great falls of rain, and want of sun, through 
the most of July, which has likewise retarded the cleaning process; 
and although there is but little naked fallow, it is likely to be ina 
very imperfect-state. Indeed, with the exception of a few days, the 
summer has afforded little genial weather as yet, which no doubt 
has prevented the growing crops from pushing on with that rapidity 
they would have done under more favourable circumstances. The 
pasture grass has been everywhere very abundant; and cattle have 
continued to be in great demand, and prices are still on the advance ; 
so that it may be presumed the grazing trade will be found an ad. 
vantageous one, notwithstanding of grass parks being above last 
year’s rates, and stock bought in high —Cattle in good condition 
bring from 10s. to 11s. per stone sink.—!he Hay crop is rather a- 
bove an average; but as the greater part remains in the field, it 
must be considerably injured, if the weather continues long moist 
and hazy, which it presently is. Farmers in general have derived 
but little benefit from the great advance that took place in the grain 
markets ; the greater part being in the hands of the merchants be- 
fore that happened. Some classes of the community, no doubt, feel 
the pressure of the present scarcity, and high prices ; but tradesmen, 
and those who are disposed to turn out to field labour, have no dif- 
ficulty in finding employment and means of subsistence. Some 
means have been adopted for the relief of the poor. In the burgh 
of Banff, a sufficient stock of meal was purchased by the Magis- 
trates, and the different Incorporations, to be sold out at reduced 
prices, according to the necessity of individuals. The Kirk Sessigns 
have frequently made distributions for the poor of the parishes; and 
one of the principal heritors of the connty has very. humanely kept 
his farm meal, and sold it out at 26s. per boll.—The potatoe crop 
is rather unpromising, and very late, which will add much to the 
distress of the poor.—Labour still keeps high ; ploughmen’s wages 
about eight guineas in the half-year, with maintenance. Common 
labourers Is. per day ; and women and girls 8d. for hoeing turnips, 
with victuals.—3d Aug. 
Dumfries.shire Quarterly Report. 

THE promising state of the crops in this county, as reported in 
the end of May last, has continued with little interruption, in respect 
to the abundance of it. Wheat and Barley got generally in ear be- 
tween the Ist and 12th July, and Oats are so now, on all fields 
managed and sown in proper season with the early kinds of corn; 
but Common Oats, particularly those sown late on high cold bot- 
tomed soils, are yet unshot, and have a very backward appearance, 
All crops indeed are farther back than usual at this season, and 
greatly more so than might have been expected, from the general 
state of the weather since May. It has only been observed as @ 
cause, that in the best weather we have had in June and July, when 
the sun gave us an ordinary degree of heat through the day, the 
nights were not proportionally warm, but had a chilliness which ot- 
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ten approached the freezing point. The effect is now evident, by 
which it appears too probable that the harvest will be uncommonly 
late. With the exception of a few particular fields of Wheat sown 
in September, and Barley sown early in April, there will be no har- 
vest within the present month, unless the sun yields a much greater 
degree of heat than it has hitherto done this summer. 

The effect of these appearances has been particularly severe on 
the trades and labouring classes of the inhabitants. The farmers and 
mealmongers, like all other dealers, ready to make the most of the 
times, have raised the price of meal and corn to an extreme degree, 
such as cannot be afforded by persons with families, that depend on 
their manual labour only; and the backward, though abundant, 
appearance of the harvest, has favoured the wishes of the seNers. 
In this county, where a great part of the rents are paid from ex- 
ported corn, it happened unfortunately for tradesmen and }abourers, 
that the farmers had not discovered their short produce of last year, 
which inattention made them as usual sell for the Liver pool market 
in the winter, and early in the spring. ‘They were deceived proba- 
bly by the very unusual circumstance of there being a scarcity of 
corn, when it was really excellent in quality, which was the case in 
this county ; so much so, that in high situations the oats yielded 
four stones the three bushels, Barley weighed 52 lib., and Wheat, 
in the neighbourhood of Moffat, 63 lib. the Winchester bushel.-— 
The price of sheep has kept up fully equal to the expectations of the 
breeder. Hogs (Cheviot kind) brought from 18s. to 22s. before 
clipping ; and lambs, for keeping, from 10s to 13s. Such prices 
for sheep are unusual, when the demand for wool is so little. The 
reduced price of last year hag not been exceeded yet this season; 
that is, from 20s. to 22s. for washed wool, Cheviot kind. Short 
Moorland wool is rather better. It has been sold from 7s. to 9s., 
being about 10 per cent. better than last year. Cattle continue high 
in price, particularly young stots of the Gallow: ay kind.—The price 
of Wheat at present is 16s. ; Oats from 6s. to 7s. the bushel ; Oat- 
meal from 5s. to 5s. 6d. the stone; Quartern loaf Is. 8d.; best 
second Is. 5d.— 5th Aug. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather for the last two months has to a considerable 
degree been rainy; but, after heavy showers, some days of dry warm 
weather generally succeeded, with cold evenings and mornings, and 
frequently hoar-frost, which checked the growth of clover, and has 
made the Hay crop lighter than it would have otherwise been. It 
is however fully an average crop, the ryegrass being generally very 
fine; and, at this date, notwithstanding frequent heavy showers, a 
large proportion of hay is in the tramp-rick in fine order, and 
there it must remain till the weather is more settled, as it is far 
from being fit to be stacked. The farmers have been so active 
on every dry day, that there is no hay as yet damaged by the 
rains; but the expense of winning has been considerably increas- 
ed.— Wheat, all over this county, is uncommonly fine: on wet soils 
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some of it no doubt thin, being thrown out by the frost in spring; 
but in general, it promises to be uncommonly good. No rust or 
mildew has any where been observed; nor has any smut been 
perceived where due attention was paid in pickling the seed. There 
is reason to believe, if the harvest is favourable, that the wheat crop 
will be far above an average one.—JBarley generally thin, and does 
not promise, from present appearance, to be an average crop, but 
rather under it.—Oats, generally a full crop, both straw and corn, all 
over the county, but very backward, being yet hardly shot out; 
the harvest must be late, and the risk great. Upon high ground 
and cold climates, they can hardly be expected to ripen properly in 
such situations; but if dry warm weather ensue, and bring on the 
harvest, then to a certainty the crop of oats will be far above an 
average, indeed a most abundant crop.—Peas and Beans depend so 
much on the weather, that the result cannot yet be known. If 
rains continue, the crop will be a poor one; if dry weather come 
and allow them to ripen, it may be very good.—Potatoes, Large 
quantities planted, and the crop uncommonly fine, and, to almost a 
certainty, the produce large, and much beyond an average crop.— 
Turnips, universally good, having come up thick and equal; and 
having suffered no damage from the’ fly or other insect, they 
will probably be a heavy fine crop.—Flaz, the quantity sown 
limited through scarcity of seed; but, when sown, uncommon- 
ly fine; probably the heaviest crop we have had for many years. 
There is no second cutting of clover this season except on some 
rich spots.—Price of Hay not yet fixed, but it is supposed that for best 
quality ls. per stone must be given.—Cattle markets good and 
steady at fair prices, both fat and lean.—Price of Meal and Victual 
continues stationary. There is no scarcity, the markets always regu- 
larly supplied. The approach of harvest and the prospect of abund- 
ance, will very soon lower the price of victual and meal. There is 
no dejection; all bear the hardship of the times with resignation; 
nor is there any industrious persons unemployed. The wages are 
reduced, but all have work. 

State of the poor.—In this county the poor are supplied by the vo- 
luntary charity given on Sunday at church; and, having many able 
and eloquent established clergy, the churches are generally quite 
fully the collection liberal, and sufficient in ordinary times to 
supply the wants of the aged and infirm.—This season, from the 
failure of trade, and the distress of manufacturers, and want of 
flax to employ females in spinning, and the high price of victual,— 
efforts became necessary to support the poor but industrious classes. 
‘The mode generally adopted was, by convening the heritors of each 
parish, and estimating the sum necessary in the opinions of the 
Kirk-session, to support the poor and those who had large families, 
which their utmost industry could not support at the present rate of 
wages. The estimated sum was immediately subscribed by the he- 
ritors in proportion to their interest in the parisk,—non-residents, as 
well as residents, and managed by the Kirk-session, or by a coms 
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mittee conjunctly with the Session. The nobility and gentry sub- 
scribed liberally, and no heritor refused: The middle ranks ex- 
tended their collections at the kirk-doors. In this way the poor 
are supplied ; grateful to their benefactors, contented, and happy to 2 
wonderful degree. Poor’s rates and permanent assessments are avoid- 
ed.—In 1800, a time of dearth and of much greater scarcity than at 
present, the same plan was followed with the best effects. In one 
parish (where I reside), the heritors subscribed 300/. Sterling ; but 
for 12 years after, the collections at the kirk-doors were sufficient ; 
and it is now only that the heritors are again called on ; and 100/. will 
be amply sufficient to supply the necessities of the poor. If trade 
revive, another 12 years may elapse before any extraordinary aid is 
required.— The farmers and middle ranks are not asked to subscribe, 
but heritors only ; because, from their families constantly attending 
church, their weekly collection is more than they could be expected 
to subscribe, or any assessment that could be laid upon them: And 
they are generally not behind their superiors in liberality to the poor, 
circumstances considered.—One good effect is, that the utmost exer- 
tion is made by the industrious poor to maintain themselves without 
parish supply; and that laudable pride is kept up, by giving, with- 
out being asked, a little aid, 1s. or 2s. per week, and that privately, 
and unknown to their nearest neighbour, by the minister or one of 
the elders. Thus aman and wife contrive to maintain and bring up 
half a dozen, or perhaps half a score, of fine healthy children, in 
habits of industry and religious principles; and they are taught to 
read and write at the parish school, by a very little aid, in the most 
distressing times: and at any other time they would not deign to 
accept of any aid; a spirit that ought to be kept up, if possible. 
Poors’ rates have been the bane of industry wherever tried.—Friend- 
ly societies, also, are become very general and useful. A contribu- 
tion by every one, of Id. per week while young and in health, fur- 
nishes to every such member 3s., 4s., or 5s. per week, in proportion 
to the number. A numerous class in this way are supported with- 
out parish aid; a spirit of independence is kept up; and a pride 
worthy of praise is displayed, in being able to support themselves, 
—3d Aug. 
, Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather during the summer quarter has frequently been cold 
and showery, and, in consequence, crops of every description are later 
than might have been expected, after so favourable a seed-time.— 
On the coast-side lands, the crop is fully of an average bulk; but, as 
to its value, no certain opinion can yet be hazarded. Over the whole 
county the harvest will be late; but in the upland parts, the conse- 
quences may prove very serious.—-Winter Wheats are generally full 
on the ground, and the earliest part of the crop; though, in some 
cases, the rust has appeared to a considerable extent—Barley is al- 
most universally a light crop, and on wet soils will scarcely pay for 
cultivation.—Oats are ordinary, but uncommonly late; and in many 
situations not yet fully in ear.—Potatoes fortunately promise well, 
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and will soon afford relief to the labouring classes. —Turnips are not 
so forward as usual; and the fields are in many instances open and 
unthriving.—-lhe Hay crop has been tolerable, and the price moder- 
ate.— Markets for grain have continued very high, and the quantity 
presented not equal to the demand. Nothing remains with the farm- 
er, and only some small remainders with the grain merchant; and 
it is found there will be a real scarcity of Oatmeal before the new 
crop. comes to market. The prices are as follows—Wheat 65s. to 70s.; 
Barley nominal, and Oats 40s. to 45s. per boll; Meal 2s. 6d. per 
peck.—Cattle and sheep maintain higher prices than hitherto known, 
and a ready demand.—Land rent is stationary, or rather on the de. 
cline. —Many farms are in the market, and fewer bidders than for. 
merly.— Aug. 7. 
Letter from Glasgow, 5th August. 

In consequence of the very wet weather which we had during the 
spring montiis, the seed time was. in this part of the country, con- 
siderably later than usual; but atterwards the weather became ex- 
ceedingly favourable for vegetation, and crops of all kinds made a 
much niore rapid progress than they have done for many years past. 
Owing to this favourable change of weather, the Wheats, which for 
a long tme were uncommonly thin, and had a very sickly aspect, 
have acquired a degree of luxuriance far beyond what could have 
been expected trom the appearance which they made during the 
winter and spring months.—Oaés, in general, have a most excellent 
appearance. From the time they brairded they never sat (as com- 
monly they Jo) till they came to the shot-blade ; and till that time 
had a much finer appearance than they have had for some years. 
But during the last two weeks of July, they made little or no pro- 
gress ; on which account we are afraid the harvest will be late; but, 
should the weather set in warm and dry, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that they will turn out a very abundant crop.—arley has a 
remarkably good appearance; there is however but a very small 
quantity of that grain sown in this neighbourhood.—Beans and 
Peas have likewise a very fine appearance ; but they have perhaps 
too much straw to be a very plentiful crop— Hay, which, in the 
beginning of summer, was considered exceedingly light, improved 
greatly under the influence of the warm and moist weather of June : 
it las in general been weil secured, and is believed not to be much 
under an average crop.—Volatees have a very healthy and luxu- 
riant appearance: While they were planting, the weather was very 
favourable for that purpose; and a much greater quantity of ground 
is occupied with this usetul vegetable than is remembered to have been 
before, in this part of the country.—The stock of grain in this mar- 
ket is at present considerably smaller than it has been for a number 
of years; and it is to be feared that our importations for some time 
will not be great. If our importations be limited, and our harvest 
two or three weeks later than usual, (which in all likelihood wili be 
the case), it is highly probable that the prices of all sorts of grain 
will rise much higher than they have hitherto done.—There is new. 
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ly arrived from the province of Canada, from three to four thousand 
bolls of wheat, and a few more cargoes are daily expected ; but it 
is not probable that the quantity will be very great. Indeed, our 
supplies of wheat from that quarter cannot fail to be greatly dimi- 
nished, by the very high prices which this grain is just now bring- 
ing in the west of England, and by the present unlimited demand 
for it in Portugal. Owing to the distracted state of the north of 
Europe, it is hardly probable that our importations from the Baltic 
will be great; and there is still less reason to expect supplies from 
the United States of America, on account of the present criticat 
state of affairs betwixt our own and that country. However, if the 
crop be abundant, (and there is every reason to believe it will, pro- 
vided we have a good harvest), we will have a sufficiency of grain 
in the country for our own consumpt; although we cannot look for 
low prices till we have a series of good crops.—Field labourers have 
hitherto been very well employed in this neighbourhood; men re- 
ceiving from 15s. to i8s., and women from Qs. to 10s. per week. 
There will now be no want of employment for this description of 
labourers till after harvest. It is to be regretted that this is not the 
case with working people of every denomination. Considerable 
numbers of those who labour for the manufacturer can find little or 
no employment, and are consequently reduced to a very necessitous 
condition ; but it is pleasurable to add, that their distress is greatly 
alleviated by public institutions in favour of the industrious poor, 
and by the beneficent and liberal spirit of the higher classes. The 
following are our present current prices. 

Wheat, Dantzic - 70s. to 72s J per boll]Barley,Scots - - 50s. to sas. p. Stir. m. 
-- Foreign Red 675. to rf Linlitb.|/Beans, Scots - - 455. to 49s. p. do. 

— Scots - - 68s. to 72s.) measure|Grey Peas, English 47s. to 48s. p. do. 

— American - 70s. .— per 2golih| — Scots - 455. to 475. p. do. 
Oats, Irish mealing 44s. to a per 264/Oatmeal, Scots, new 405. to nat 140 
— Do. inferior 40s to 425 lib. —— Do, old - 37s. to 39s. lib. 


— Scots Potatoe 425. to i per Renf|Fine Flour, - - 105s. to s10s. per sack 


— Do. small - 40s. to 42s.§ measure! of 280 lib. 


Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Srxce last report, the weather has been favourable for growth of 
all kinds of both grain and pasture ; but the latter part of the sea- 
son since has been in general rather wet; and there has not been sw 
much heat as we usually have at this season of the year, till within 
these last eight or ten days, which have been very sultry, with very 
little sunshine. Scarcely a day has passed without warm heavy 
showers since the 16th of last month,—The Turnip-sowing, in gee 
neral, was begun by the first of June—some Swedish turnips ear- 
lier—and, in general, they were all completed the first week of July. 
Since that period, they have made rapid progress: the good growing 
weather having kept the cleaning process in active employment, 
they at present bid fair for a good crop.—The potatoes appear to 
be very late ; but the complaint is believed to arise from the late 
planting in spring. —There was a frost about the middle of July, 
that blasted a great many fields in the highland districts; but I 
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am happy to observe, they are in a great measure recovered again, 
The summer-fallows are in a backward state in most places, as ge. 
nerally happens in a wet season like this. There is a most abund. 
ant crop of Hay almost in every place: they began to cut a little 
about the 6th ; but cutting became general about the 13th of July: 
there is none yet in the stack, and very little secured in a safe rick, 
owing to the continued wet weather.—The Wheat was in the ear 
about the 6th of July; it is advancing fast, and bids to be a fair 
crop.—The Barley is just showing its head ; and in a good many 
fields it has not yet made its appearance.—The Oats are still more 
backward ; but all the crops in general are holding on in a vigorous 
growth.—Little can be said about the value of the crop at this 
early stage of its growth; but when there is plenty of straw, as 
we appear to have this year, we, in general, hope we will not be 
deficient in grain, though the harvest will be about three weeks 
Jater than usual.—Wheat is selling about 3/., and Barley 2/. 5s. per 
boll; Oats, per five firlots Linlithgow measure, 2/, 5s.; Oatmeal, 
Ys. 9d. per peck of 9 lib. Dutch.—There is still a full supply of Oat- 
meal in the market; but it is expected the price will not decline un- 
til the potatoes relieve the demand on the meal.—Beef and Mutton 
from 6d. to 8d. per lib., with a full supply.—There can be nothing 
said concerning the beginning of harvest, as there is not the least ap- 
pearance of the crops of any kind colouring.— Aug. 4. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue present quarter, so far as gone, has, for the greater part, 
proved very favourable to vegetation; and, with the exception of 
a few days towards the close of the turnip seed, the weather, du- 
ring the latter end of May, the whole of June, and the two first 
weeks of July, was such as allowed the different operations con- 
nected with husbandry to be effected in a manner congenial to the 
wishes of the agriculturist. Since the expiration of that period, it 
has, however, in several situations, been more unpropitious ; and a 
very considerable quantity of rain happening to fall at short inter- 
vals, has rendered the hay and turnip work both a ticklish and la- 
borious task. But this was far from general, being chiefly confined 
to that part of the county lying contiguous to the Grampians ; there 
being comparatively less rain on the coast-side district; indeed, not 
so much as to retard the progress of their necessary operations. 
Be this as it may, Turnips, ia general, are uncommonly Jate, and 
not a few remain as yet untouched by the hoe. In short, besides 
turnips, every other species of crop, without exception, is at least 
from ten days to a fortnight later than usual.—Oats, although little 
more than beginning to shoot, are in most situations tolerably thick 
on the ground, and almost everywhere have attained abundance 
of straw; indeed, in not a few places, lodging is apprehended.— 
With regard to Wheat, it is generally expected to be a good crop. 
There is, however, a biemish visible in the ear, in a greater or less 
degree, everywhere that I have examined; but cannot accurately 
state as to what extent it may be over the county ; though, from the 
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information that I have received from different situations, it appears 
to be pretty general. This is a total want of grain in the under 

rt of the ear; in several of which, from two to eight of the 
iormed husks are utterly decayed.—Barley is not amiss.—Beans and 
Peas are very luxuriant in fodder.— Hay, if well got, a good crop ; 
but, in faet, if more steady weather does not soon ensue, the qua- 
lity of this useful article will be greatly deteriorated. There is not 
a little of it yet uncut, and a very considerable part remains in the 
swath ; very little indeed has been. got into the tramp-rick.—The 
pastures have continued in a middling state during the season.—In 
the grain market, there remains nothing to do. Some few samples 
of Seed Wheat have been purchased as high as 4/. per boll.—Live 
Stock find a ready market, prices steady, and tolerably good.—On 
Wednesday the 5th current, the Agricultural Association in this 
county held their Annual Show and Competition of Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, &c. &c.—The present prospect of the growing crops in this 
district indicates no general harvest before the middle of Septem- 
ber. Aug. 3. 5B 

P.S. Aug. 5.—The two preceding days have been charming 
weather ; so that a great deal of work, both among hay and tur- 
nips, has been done to good purpose. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

We remarked, in our last, that the month of May terminated with 
mild agreeable weather, highly favourable to vegetation; and that, 
in consequence of this, the ficlds had assumed such a beautiful ver- 
dure, as the severity of the preceding spring had given but very 
little reason so soon to expect. Similar fine weather, with increas- 
ing warmth, and sufficient moisture, and an agreeable mixture of 
cloudy and sunshine, continued, with little interruption, throughout 
June and July. The wind frequently shifted; but western breezes 
were most prevalent: And neither blasting winds, drenching rains, 
extreme heat or severe cold, have occurred even for a single day.— 
Hence that luxuriance of vegetation which has been mentioned, 
continued, and even increased, as the season advanced; and seems 
still to be increasing.—Crops of every description have the most 
promising appearance. Wheat in particular, spring and winter, (of 

th which this district now exhibits no inconsiderable extent), has 
an appearance which would not disgrace the most fertile and best 
improved counties. Oats and Barley will evidently be bulky crops: 
and having brairded and stoled well, and suffered little from the 
grub, are almost every where thick and regular, which may prevent 
them from growing out too much in straw, and thus forward their 
maturity. Potatoes, the staple among our green crops, never looked 
better. The season has been favourable for the cultivation of Tur- 
nips; and the little which has been done in that way, promises to be 
crowned with success: but, notwithstanding the advantage of an 
excellent soil for the purpose, combined with the spirited exertions 
of our respectable Agricultural Society,—these have not yet become 
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a favourite article of cultivation. Peas, Beans, and Flax, though 
but sparingly cultivated, also promise better returns than they have 
yielded for some years past; but are late, and seem to run out too 
much in straw.—All this is very encouraging. There are circum. 
stances, however, to throw a shade on our fine prospects: And, 
though autumn is commencing, it would be premature to calculate 
on the abundance of the harvest, while the time is still at a dis- 
tance of putting the sickle mto the crop. Notwithstanding the long 
tract of fine weather, owing to the lateness of the spring, crops of 
every kind must now evidently be late in coming to maturity. If 
we suppose a whole month abstracted from the spring, even the most 
favourable weather, m the three succeeding months, can scarcely be 
expected to repair the loss. But this is not a supposition; it has in 
fact, as far as regards vegetation, been literally the case. All the 
productions of the garden, culmiferous, leguminous, and what are 
usually termed green crops, sown, or planted, in the early part of the 
season, have all along been, and we regret to say, still are, nearly a 
month later than in ordinary seasons. Even fruit or forest trees, 
whose roots strike deep into the earth, and might be supposed to be 
less influenced by the rigour of the seasons, blossomed, and put 
forth their leaves at a much later period than usual. This circum- 
stance of lateness is alone sufficient to create some degree of alarm. 
But if, in addition to this, we take into the account the probability 
of those evils which may arise from a tract of wet, or even dark 
and cloudy weather, which present appearances seem to indicate, 
we must perceive sufficient reason not to be over-sanguine in our 
expectations. There is much grain still in the blade; comparatively 
little where the ear has fully appeared; and almost no crops even 
of wheat or barley on the earliest soils, where the stem has reached 
its full length, and the ear begun to fill; so that although the wea- 
ther be favourable, we cannot expect the harvest to become general 
im less than six weeks, or to commence in less than a month.—With 
respect to Hay crops we can however speak more decisively. Arti- 
ficial. grasses are mostly cut and gathered. These may be estimat- 
ed at fully an average crop; and have, by all the more active farm- 
ers, been put up in ricks, or stored for winter, in the best condition. 
Natural meadows will produce a plentiful crop; and we esteem 
them no great adepts in farming who cannot secure these, without 
much loss or damage, even in a very precarious season.—Both sheep 
and cattle have recruited astonishingly in the course of the summer. 
From the abundance of grass, and the probability of a good supply 
for winter, they still support, and are like to continue at very high 
prices. Aged cattle are scarce; but many of the two year olds will, 
in point of size and condition, be adapted for the Norfolk markets; 
some even for Smithfield before the end of the season.—The markets 
of the district have been pretty well supplied with butcher meat, 
though with little reduction of prices. Lamb may be estimated at 
Gd.; Beef and Mutton at 7d. to 8d. per lib. avoirdupois.—Littls 
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grain has been exported since the date of our Iast, and none we ap- 
ptehend remains for exportation: but enough with proper economy 
to supply the inhabitants of the district till new produce be brought 
to market. Oat-meal brings from 4s. 8d. to 5s. per stone troy, e- 
qual to two Linlithgow pecks. Barley has experienced a slight de- 
pression, ami may be stated at 8s. per Winchester bushel.—The 
lower orders have not yet suffered much from the scarcity. A few, 
however, we have réison to believe, now begin seriously to feel its 
effects; and the numbers we fear are daily increasing, as the Pota- 
toes, to which about this time they looked for a supply, are unusually 
late in coming to maturity.—It may be rematked, that the prices of 
grain are not so high as in the memorable years 1799 and 1800; 
though at that time we apprehend there was not greater scarcity. 
But the enormously high prices which were then given may be 
ascribed partly to speculation among the dealers, and to other causes. 
—The only means which have been resorted to this season for the 
relief of the poor, were the application of the funds of friendly socie- 
ties to purchase meal when an advance of price was expected. Vo- 
luntary contributions for reducing the price have also been made in 
one or two parishes. By these means some villages have been well 
supplied on pretty moderate terms; and when the meal is sold, the 
money will be replaced without any diminution.—-1st Aug. 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather has, through the suaimer quarter, been upon the whole 
uncommonly fine; and the crop in general, though far from being 
early, seldom if ever had a more healthy or a more luxuriant ap- 
pearance. The rains have, during the last three months, been fre- 
quent and always abundant, but never to an injurious extent. The 
driest soils have had plenty of sap, and the wettest grounds have not 
been injured with moisture. Hence the crop is equally good on both, 
according to the condition of the ground, and other circumstances. 
A genial mildness and warmth has prevailed through much of the 
summer, but the weather has never been hot: the sun has been much 
obscured, and, what is worse, frosts have been often met with during 
every one of the summer months. ‘The transitions from a genial 
warmth to frost, have been frequent and sudden. A pleasant 
warm day was often followed by a chill evening; the dews on the 
grass were often converted to ice; and wet clothes stiffened with frost 
inthe morning. The Potatoes have been several times injured in 
particular places, during the months of June and July. Perhaps frost 
was seldom so often met with in the month of July, as during the 
present year. Ass the growth was about two weeks later than usual 
in the month of May, and the weather has since that time been more 
propitious to a luxuriance of growth, than to early maturity, the 
crop, except it be Wheat and Barley, is from ten to fifteen days later 
than usual at this time; but, inevery other respect, the season and 
erop are very promising. We have seldom had more thunder than in 
summer 1811; or so little as in 1812.—Wheat is an abundant crop, and 
itis as far forward as usual at this season. Barley and Bigg, of which 
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but little are now sown, have an uncommonly promising appearance. 
Peas and Beans have a luxuriant growth; but the value of that 
species of crop depends chiefly on the state of the weather in Au- 
gust and September. Generally the most abundant growth of 
these crops, does not produce the greatest quantity of grain. Oats, 
which forms the great staple article of the food of man in ‘ the 
Land o’Cakes,’ are, though late, an abundant crop;. but much of 
their value must no doubt depend on the state of the weather, dur- 
ing this and the two succeeding months.— Potatoes, of which almost a 
double portion have every where been planted, never had a more 
promising appearance ; but, like the Oats, they are nearly two weeks 
later than usual at this time, and their ultimate value must also be 
materially affected by the state of the weather during the next four 
or five weeks. Some are beginning to bring Potatoes to the table; 
but though the high price of grain may tempt, or even render it ne- 
cessary for the lower orders to do so, they are at presenta more cost- 
ly food than oatmeal and butcher-meat. Wherever a peck, or any 
given quantity can be dug at present, twice or probably thrice 
that quantity might be had four weeks hence. And. supposing they 
were to be sold then as low as one shilling per peck, that peck costs, 
at present, at least the price of a peck of Oatmeal, while it does 
not afford nearly one half of the food. In about two weeks hence, 
the Potatoes will afford a seasonable relief to the poor and labouring 
elasses.— Furnips, of which a considerable portion are sown in the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire; but by far too few in the Middle and 
Lower Wards, have generally a promising appearance.—Flax has 
grown more luxuriant than usual; and two or three weeks of dry 
weather would render it much more than an ordinary crop in this 
county.—Ryegrass Hay has turned out fully more than a medium 
crop; and as it was never got better dried, or with less injury,—as 
the lea and bog hay seem to be abundant, and the oat straw bulky, 
the price of the best Hay has fallen to one shilling or less in Glas- 
gow, and to about ninepence per stone in country parts. Had not 
every sort of fodder of last crop been so much exhausted, the price 
of Hay would certainly have been below par; and if the harvest is 
fair, it must still fall considerably lower than it is at present.—Tew 
misfortunes, more disastrous and less remediable, befal the farm- 
er and the country, than a scarcity of fodder. The food of man can 
be so'far supplied; but fodder can neither be procured nor imported, 
nor yet easily conveyed from one part of the island to another. Ac- 
cordingly, whenever a scarcity of fodder happens, the only remedy is 
to kill a number of useful cattle and horses. In 1800, many cattle 
were killed unfit for the butcher; and many horses which, but for 
the want of fodder, would have given considerable prices. Few 
were completely lost in spring 1812; but many ate up their value ; 
and others were obliged to be partly fed upon grain, to supply. the 
want of fodder, at a time when the poor were in the greatest diflicul- 
ties; and the whole live stock of the county were brought almost te 
the brink of destruction, and their value reduced for a time one 
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third or one half, by the want of a due supply of fodder.—No hu- 
man power can prevent the occasional return of such a calamity; 
but a wise foresight might certainly alleviate its effects—If farmers 
would reserve a portion of their fodder in a plentiful year, in good 
preservation, both straw and meadow-hay might, at any time withia 
two or three years thereafter, be mixed with as much green clover 
as they could absorb the juices from. Upon the appearance of a 
scarcity of fodder for the ensuing winter, the second crop of clover 
might be advantageously employed for this purpose.—The cattle 
aad sheep, who were seldom ever brought to the pasture with great- 
er difficulty, or put their feet on the gowans in worse habit, have 
never had a better summer, or reached the harvest quarter in better 
plight. ‘The produce of the dairy was never more limited during 
the month of May, and most part of June; but it has been uncom- 
monly abundant for several weeks past, and promises to be so for 
some time to come. Owing to the great death of lambs, and the 
reduced state of the stock in the spring, neither mutton nor lamb 
have been early, or in great plenty. ‘I’he cows fed on grass will not 
come to beef so early as in some seacons ; but they have made great 
progress of late; and if the weather continues for only a few weeks 
so favourable as itis at present, the flesh market may yet be most 
amply supplied.— The fruit on the Clyde will upon the whole turn 
out something more thana medium crop. ‘The Apples and Goose- 
berries are abundant, though both have failed in some orchards. 
Pears are less plentiful ; and plumbs have altogether failed in many 
orchards, but are uncommonly plenty in some others.—The price of 
Oatmeal has not in this county been under 2s. 6d. or above 2s. 9d. 
during the summer quarter; and ever since the clamours against 
mealmongers ceased, the markets have been tolerably well supplied. 
Had orators in the Senate continued to declaim, county meetings 
been convened, parochial committees formed to scramble with 
each other, and every body who had the use of speech, joined in 
the clamour against dealers in grain; or had the lower orders be- 
come tumultuous, as was too much the case in 1800, and even in 
. the month of April last; the price of meal would certainly have 
been much higher than it has been during the summer: for there 
has seldom been less grain in Britain than at present. But the pco- 
ple of all ranks have acted with much greater propriety, than on 
some former occasions: and the dearth has not been carried beyond 
its natural course.—Aug. 6. 
Letter from a Correspandent near Langholm, 8th August. 

* The rapid progress of vegetation towards the close of the last, 
has not been checked by any unfavourable weather during the course 
ef the current quarter. The Hay crop, from sown grasses, has been 
generally well got ; but as fields of that description in this district had, 
i1 most instances, been pastured until a late period of the season, on 
account of the general scarcity of food from the barrenness of the 
spring months, the weight of hay cut has not come up to the expec- 
tations of the farmer, or what the season had indicated. Owing to 
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the same cause, and the severe spring frosts, there has not been such 
a full proportion of clover among the hay made; and consequently, 
the aftermaths are not so luxuriant as we have witnessed in such a 
growing season. - The natural meadow-hay, of which large quan. 
tities are grown in the upper parts of the district, has the appearance 
of an abundant crop. The grain creps everywhere in this district 
have a promising look; but they are in general about a fortnight 
later than usual. Potatoes have a healthy appearance. Turnips 
have very rarely failed, but, like the crops in general, are late.---Our 
yrain and victual markets have been regularly advancing during 
fae quarter. Oatmeal is now selling at Langholm at 5s. 8d. per 
stone. Butcher meat has been a scarce article here during summer. 
Lamb is now selling at 6d. per. lib of 16 oz. ; Mutton at7d. There 
has been little Beef in the market of late-—The late unfavourable 
spring has been particularly hurtful to the interests of the store 
farmer, as the quantity of his disposeable produce has been very 
much curtailed this year, particularly in regard to lambs, the num- 
ber of which has, in several instances this season, scarcely amounted 
to one half of what he used formerly to bring to market, and this 
reduced number of inferior quality. At our annual lamb fair here, 
on the 28th ult. these remarks were clearly substantiated. Prices 
were nearly the same as last year; but the numbers and quality 
were strikingly inferior. The precarious nature of our relations 
with respect to the American States, has rendered the wool trade 
a doubtful speculation. Few positive prices have been made. Bar- 
gains in general have been contracted with a reterence to the times ; 
but the general opinion is, that prices will be a little higher than 
those ¢f last year. A few weeks must determine whether we are to 
have a war, or peace with America; and should the latter of these 
alternatives eventually take place, there can remain no doubt but 
that the wool trade will resume its former vigour—The show of 
stock, at our newly established cattle fair here yesterday, was but 
smal]; but these met with a brisk demand, and good prices.—The 
distressed situstion of the poor, from the comparatively high price 
of grain to that of labour, is a subject which has occupied a consi- 
derable proportion of the public attention during the last quarter. 
Measnres to relieve these distresses have generally been adopted in 
this district. ‘The prevalent plan has been, to raise a fund by volun- 
tary subscription, for the purpose of reducing meal to poor labour- 
ers, from the present high prices, to a rate somewhat proportioned to 
their means of purchasing it. In some instances, the usual assess- 
ments for the poor have been augmented for the same purpose. 
The former method seems more congenial to the spirit of Scotish 
charity, and less likely to establish that burthensome system of poor- 
rates, now so severely felt in the southern part of the island. Could 
such a mode of reform be gradually introduced into the system of 
poor-rates established in England, as to make public charity only ap- 
plicable to public distresses, the interests of morality, and consequent~ 
ly sational happiness and prosperity, would be propertionably 
promcted. 
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East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue practical operations of hufbandry, which fo obvioufly depend 
upon the ftate of the weather for accurate performance, have been 
carried on throughout laft quarter, with a degree of regularity and 
defpatch far fuperior to what was experienced through the fame pe- 
riod laft feafon:—And as the produce of the harve(t is equally depend- 
ent upon, and regulated entirely by, the nature of the weather, confident 
expectations may be reafonably indulged, that the produce of this year 
will be far fuperior to the laft.—As the ground for turnip was well 
prepared in due feafon, and a regular braird obtained, molt of the fields 
were horfe-hoed, and fingled out, previous te the end of laft month.— 
Summer-fallows have wrought in the moft fatisfaory manner ; and as 
fearcely a fingle day has occurred to retard the ploughs or harrows, mott 
of the fields under that procefs are now thoroughly pulverized and clean; 
and in a number of inftances the manure is already applied.—The 
Wheat was late in fhooting, and in many cafes light upon the ground 
towards the end of June; Barley, at that period, was alfo looking but 
indifferently. But the mild dry weather during the firft part of July 
was extremely favourable to the growing crops, more efpecially for the 
Wheat then in bloom; and although the late very frequent fhowers 
may have been rather againit the later fields of that grain, as in fuch 
the yellow maggot has this. season again made its appearance, yet crops 
of every cefcription have made very confiderable improvement during 
the laft three weeks.—Wheat may. now be confidered as promifing an 
average crop; Barley likewife looks well; and feveral fields of both 
being now well filled, are beginning to change from the green to a yel- 
low colour.—Beans and Peas, upon foils calculated for these crops, are 
moft luxuriant ; while Oats, if almoft every fituation, have feldom pro- 
mifed a more abundant produce, although rather later than in fome 
feafons ;—in the parifhes of Dirleton and North Berwick, feveral fields 
of that grain are cultivated in drills, and the cleannefs and luxurianee of 
the crops are equally creditable as flattering to the accurate cultivators. 
Upon all foils where the crop is liable to be injured by annuals, this 
mode of culture may juftly be reckoned one of the greateft improve- 
ments.—Potatoes, of which a full average quantity are planted, appear 
promifing ; and Turnips, both Swedith and Common, have rarely fhown 
a better plant, having been greatly benefited by the late fhowers; 
which, although frequent, have never been fo heavy as to prevent the 
application of the horfe and hand-hoe.—Hay may be confidered as 
fomething like an average crop; a part of which is {till in the fields, the 
harvefting of that article having been retarded by the rains, without, 
however, having fuftained any material injury. Hay, when cut by the 
piece, has coft from 4s. to 6s. per acre ; and about 38. 6d. to 3s. od. 
was the ordinary wage for cutting by the day ; 10d. per ftone off the 
rick, or field, is expe€ted to be the current price, but very little has as 
yet been fold.—T he prices of cattle here, like everywhere elfe through 
the kingdom, have been exceedingly high during the fummer. Stock 
bought in at the commencement of the grafs, although then confidered 
very high, have paid well; and thofe.farmers who wintered their graze 
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ing ftock have derived profits, great—almoft beyond former experience, 
[t is difficult to fay any thing about the prefent price of lean cattle 
here, as very few are brought into the diftrict at this feafon: But lean 
theep are not confidered fearce ; black-faced wedders, two years old, 
being readily bought a few weeks ago at about 228. or 238. a-head.— 
‘The practice of paring and burning has been very little known, perhaps 
hardly ever feen, in this county, till lately. During the fummers 1810 
and 1814, an intelligent farmer in the higher part of the diftri&, pared 
and burned a confiderable number of acres of coarfe old grafs ; when the 
land was limed, ploughed up, and fown with oats, which at prefent pré- 
mife an abundant crop; And this fummer, another fpirited cultivator 
has pared and burned 22 acres of coarfe land, in about the very centre © 
of the county. As there is no doubt but the after management, in 
both cafes, will be according to the moft judicious and improved fyflem 
of cropping, for fuch preparation, the farmers of the diftriét will enjoy 
ample opportunity of appreciating the ‘utility of this long and keenly 
contelled branch of Rural Economy.—During this feafon of fcarcity 
and diftrefs, when part of the labouring claffes in other diftri€ts of the 
kingdom, driven almoft to defperation and madnefs by the want of em- 
ployment. and the high price of provifions, have committed the greatest 
outrages againft both individuals and property, the lower orders in this 
diftriét have fuftained the preflure and hard{hips of the times with a 
degree of patience, and regularity of condu&, which entitle them to 
the higheft corifidence and refpe& from their fuperiors in rank and for- 
tune. ‘ This patt of the kingdom being ftrily an agricultural diftria, 
the people have not fuflained any interruption in the profecution of their 
ordinary occupations, like thofe in fome other diftrits; a great propor- 
tion of the labourers alfo, here, are paid their wages in grain, of courfe 
cannot be much affeéted by any rife in. the price of the neceffaries of 
life; yet all that part of the people, including day-labourers, tradesmen, 
and mechanics, have in the moft laudable manner made a fhift to main- 
tain themfelyes aud families, although the rate of wages has not been 
higher than in ordinary feafons. In a few inftances voluntary contribu. 
tions have been made ; but the fums fo calleéted have been principally 
for the aid of helplefs females, or for thofe who, either from age, or 
bodily infirmities, are incapable of working for their daily bread. That 
manufactures, to a certain extent, are of very great national advantage, 
is what every perfon will readily admit ; but when pushed to too great 
a length, ‘cfpecially thofe for foreign markets, which are ever apt to be 
deranged or even totally ruined, by political events completely beyond 
the controul of thofe whofe duty it is to watch over their intereft, recent 
events have clearly fhown that the plan is not altogether either politic 
or free of dariger ; while, on the other hand, it is equally clear, from 
every view of the cafe, as well as from recent experience, that the real 
happincfs and ftrength of a nation is clofely connected with, or even en- 
tirely dependent upon, an extenfive and highly improved agricultural 
fyftem ; which the haughty mandate of no continental conqueror can 
blaft, and which neither the capital nor induflry of any nation have as 
yet been able to overdo,— Aug. 8. 
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Monthly Abstract of the Quantities and Prices of Wheat sold in 
Haddington Market, from October 1811, to July 1812, both 
inclusive. 


Dates Monthly Monthly Monthly General 
ae Quantity. Produce. Average. Average, 
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Oct. — 1521 $789 19 
Nov. — 2890 7217 O 
Dec. — 1767 4241 9 
1812. 

Jan. 2360 5470 6 
Feb. 2033 4920 8 
Mar. 1792 4706 5 
Apr. 1614 4574 17 
May.— 2341 7060 4 
June — 1776 5614 19 
July. — 1945 6243 O 
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Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the current quarter, has been rather propi- 
tious to the operations of husbandry, and the growth of the fields. 
The former have not been retarded by excessive rains, nor the latter 
injured for want of moisture. The crops, therefore, although not 
heavy, afford hopes of a fair return, should the succeeding weather 
prove mild and dry, which is anxiously wanted ; for hitherto the 
sun has been shy of his presence. —This, together with the coldness 
and lateness of spring, has placed the prospect of harvest a fortnight 
bchind.—Beans and Peas are most bulky ; but as the latter are still 
chiefly in bloom, a gifty return can hardly be expected.—Wheat is 
only partially affected with any of its common discases.—Hay has 
been well got, and is selling at 1s. per stone from the rick; but, 
from a cause not very obvious, the second crop is making litrle pro- 
gress, even where there are clover plants in abundance. It is gene- 
rally cold through the night, with a tendency ¢o frost. Should a 
change not soon take place to the better, many people may find it 
necessary to have recourse to Hay for their work-horses, which would 
diminish the disposeable quantity, and enhance the value of an arti. 
cle only partially abundant.—Potatoes look well, but are late; as 
also turnips.—Pastures are good every where ; and the demand for 
live stock steady at-good prices —As the temporary mania for rent- 
ing land at exorbitantly high rates has subsided, it is doing no more 
than justice publicly to state, that some proprietors, in a variety of 
instances, have wisely—humanely—and voluntarily reduced their 
rents, in different ratios, according to circumstances; some 124; 
others 20, 25, and even 27 per cent. upon the original stipulated 
Fates ; and the new rents are still considered sufficiently high, even 
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with adequate capitals, and good management. This is stated to 
be wise and humane. Surely nothing could be more foolish than 
the conduct of tenants, in thus randomways overleaping the mark 
so very far in their offers; while it is equally culpable in pro. 
prietors to persist in demanding what experience has evinced never 
can be piid from the premises. What can be more absurd and 
cruel, than persisting to demand these over-stretched rents, so long 
as the occupier has a sixpence, while the farm is year after year get. 
ting worse and worse ; thus accelerating the ruin of the unfortunate 
occupier, until the proprietor, after having got his tenant’s all, and 
rendered him unable in future to follow out the line in which he was 
bred, ts compelled at last to set the farm to a new tenant, at a re- 
duction of rent greater than that which, if timely afforded, weuld 
have saved the old one from misery, and the farm from being a 
wreck ?—for conditions of management, in such cases, are little bet- 
ter than waste paper. Conditions ill executed, are little better than 
if not done at all.—It is not pretended that the laudable conduct 
here recommended is solely confined to the county of Mid-Lothian ; 
but instances in several others, of a different description, could: be 
enumerated, accompanied with all the unerring consequences allud- 
ed to.— August 10th 
West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Ture effects of the cold, tate, seedtime are still evident in the late 
aspect of the crop, the early sown Wheats excepted, which are fill- 
ing fast, and may, if this favourable dry sunshine weather continue 
to the end of this month, bring on a general Wheat-harvest; and it 
seems as yet to have escaped the mildew and blight, although pretty 
much annoyed with the black small fly hatching its young while the 
grain is in a soft milky state. Upon the whole, the ‘heat promises 
a full average crop.—The Oats are earing well, though rather ap- 
pearing to have less straw than might have been expected from a 
season so moderate, either as to drought, or an excess of moisture: 
They are full two weeks later than usual. The Barley appears to 
be about an average crop. he Peas and Beans very rank, and late: 
Unless we have a long tract of dry, sunshine weather, little hopes 
can be formed of their being a prolific crop.—The Potatoes are look- 
ing extremely well, and cover a larger space than for some years 
past. If they are got up dry, they promise an abundant return, 
and will add considerably to the common stock of food for man and 
beast.—Hay has turned out a better crop than was apprehended in 
the early part of the season; it is selling from 10d. to 19d. per 
stone, tron weight.—Markets of every kind are high. Outs from 
40s. to 50s.; and Barley 50s. the boll of 6 Winchester bushels. 
Wheat from 60s. to 72s. the boll of a little more than 4 Winchester 
bushels. Oatmeal 2s. 9d. per peck of 8 lib. Datch. Both lean 
and fat Cattle and Sheep maintain high prices.—!he Turnip crop 
looks well.—The Pastures, ever since the Ist of July, have main- 
tained 2 full stock, and have a promising appearance. —8th August, 


’ 
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Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

During the last quarter, the weather has been generally wet, and 
often accompanied with cold north winds. ‘This, with the lateness 
of the seedtime, has kept back the spring crops, which are at least a 
fortnight later than usual.—The winter-sown Wheat promises an a- 
bundant crop, if the weather sets in dry, being in general: full on 
the ground, and, as yet, free of disease. Barley is thin, and has 
been much injured by the heavy rains in the end of May—particu- 
larly when it was sown after Turnips. White Oats promise an a- 
bundant crop, if the season is such as to admit their filling proper- 
ly: but only a few fields of this description of grain have yet reach- 
ed their height. It is almost unnecessary to say, that the product- 
iveness of the crop will depend ina great measure upon dry, mild 
weather, during the months of August and September. Upon the 
whole; with the exception of its being late, the crop promises well.— 
Potatoes will be a very full crop on all dry soils, and will soon assist 
in relieving the poor from the pressure of the present high price of 
bread-corn. ‘Turnips are full on the ground ; but, unless on warm, 
dry soils, have not come up equally or quickly ; and the wetness of 
the season has been much against cleaning them. Hay is fully an 
average crop: much of it is, however, still in the fields, and some 
even to cut, it having partaken of the general lateness. Pastures, 
since the middle of May, have afforded a full bite for cattle; and 
the price of this stock has increased from 10 to 15 per cent. from 
the spring and last year’s prices. The demand for driving has 
been brisk during the whole season ; and as the stocks are consider- 
ably reduced, the choice of winterings will in all probability be 
limited, and the price very high.—Ever since the beginning of April, 
the price of grain has been on the advance, in consequence of the 
great demand for the South-country market. Oatmeal is now 2s. 6d. 
per peck of 9 pounds, at Elgin; and a considerable supply was 
sold to the poor, by the farmers and merchants, at 2s. No appre- 
hension is now entertained for any scarcity betwixt and harvest; 
but there is nothing to export.—The wet summer has been very fa- 
vourable to the hard dry lands about Nairn; and the crop in that 
county promises to be above an average.—5th August. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

To give an accurate account ot the state of the weather for the laft 
ten weeks, it would be neceffary to particularize almoft every day. The 
following ftatement, however, will be fufficiently minute, to fhow how 
far it has been favourable or unfavourable to the farmer.—From 27th 
May to 3d June inclufive, warm, with occafional fhowers. From 4th 
to 14th, warm and dry ;—15th to 27th, fhowery and cold; rain at 
times very heavy and long continued ;—28th to 30th, cold and dry.— 
From the 1ft to the 5th July inclufive, fhowers and cold ;—from 6th 
to 15th, dry and warm, with bright fun;—16th to 18th, thowers ;— 
igth, heavy rain all day, with eafterly wind ;—zoth to goth, very va- 
rable, both with regard to heat and moiflure.—From 31ft to 6th Au- 
gut inclufive, fine and mild, but moltly cloudy after clear and cold 
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mornings.——Wind wefterly during the whole of this period, a few days 
excepted. 
Average temperature of June, at 10 o’clock, morning, - 58.26 
Ditto ditto . ditto, at 10 o’clock, evening, ~  §2.33 
Ditto ditto - July, at 10 o’clock, morning, - 59.19 
Ditto ditto - ditto, at 10 o’clock, evening, + 54.05 
~—This account, it muft be acknowledged, prefents a very diverfified 
appearance ; but at the fame time, the farmer has as yet had no jut 
ground of complaint. The Wheat crops have not hitherto difappointed 
the expectations that were entertained at the date of the laft report; 
though it is worthy of remark, that the difference between the late 
and early fown is very ftriking. The beft field, perhaps, to be found 
in the upper diftri€ of the county was fown in Auguft ; a circumftance 
that deferves particular attention. Rust has begun to make its appear- 
ance in feveral places, though not to a great extent. Some would 
perhaps attribute it to the high wind on the 26th ult. Oats and Bar-. 
ley both promife well, particularly the former. Peas and Beans in ge- 
neral very luxuriant. ‘Turnips brairded well, and have not fince fufiered 
to any extent, either from infe@s or the weather. Potatoes are late, 
but promife an abundant crop. Hay is, perhaps, the moft deficient of 
any thing. It was generally thin, owing to the clover being thrown 
out im winter; and has been rather unfortunate with regard te the mak- 
ing feafon. A great deal of it was much expofed to the rains, before 
it was got into the tramp-cole, where it ftill remains. The fecond cut- 
ting of Clover will in general be poor, owing to the latenefs of the firft. 
The appearance of young Grafs, however, has feldom been better than 
it is this feafon. Fallows are in a much better ftate, than from the oa- 
ture of the feafon one would be led to fuppofe ; the fhort intervals of 
dry weather having fet in at times the moft favourable for them.—The 
heavy rains towards the end of laft month have lodged a good deal of 
Peas, and naked fallow Wheats. Wheat after green crops or grafi, 
are too thin to be damaged in that way. There is fome reafon to fear, 
that fuch leguminous crops as are laid will be deficient ; but none, it is 
hoped, with regard to Wheat.—The markets fince laft report have 
continued, as might have been expected, pretty uniform, Oats at one 
time experienced a flight depreffion, owing perhaps to the profpect of 
importation, which induced fome to bring to market what would other- 
wife have been kept back for a time. ‘Of late, however, Oatmeal has 
been on the advance, and is now as high as it has ‘been at any period of 
the feafon.— Every humane mind muft feel for the éiftreffes of the lower 
orders, in fuch a time as the prefent—particularly when they bear thefe 
diftreffes in filence and refignation. It is confoling, however, to ree 
fle&t, that there is not an abfolute want of provifions in the country ; 
and that there is reafon to hope, none of thofe fymptoms of difcontent 
and infubordination will ever appear in this country, that have for fome 
time difgraced the Southern part of the Ifland. ‘The {carcity muft have 
been as feverely felt here as any where elfe—perhaps more fo, confider- 
ing-local circumftances ; and yet, with the aid of private charities, and 
ai extraordinary colleCtion at the church-doors, the poor have hitherto 
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been enabled to fupport thofe unavoidable evils, which, by the abomi. 
nable abettors of riot and mifrule, have been made the themes of hypo- 
critical declamation, for the obvious purpofe of exciting to aéts of out- 
rage and rebellion. Every man who has the intereft of his country at 
heart, mutt rejoice to think, that, in fpite of the efforts of thefe mif- 
creants, there is ftill good fenfe and morality enough in the country, to 
wipe away that difgrace from the chara¢ter of Britons, with which it 
has lately been tarnithed.—6th August. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Ir is highly pleasing to have it in our power to report so favour- 
ably of the state of agricultural matters as circumstances warrant 
this year in Ross-shire. The weather has been uniformly so pro- 

itious since the favourable change which took place on the 8th of 

ay, as to have completely dispelled all apprehensions which, up 
to that period, had justly alarmed us for the fate of this crop. There 
has scarcely ever been reason to complain either of drought or too 
much rain, till within the last two weeks, when the temperature has 
been extremely soft, with frequent heavy showers, which have. par- 
tially damaged, and increased the expense attending the hay har- 
vest. At the same time, the fallows have continued to work well; 
and the growth of corn is greatly improved by these copious showers. 
—Wheat, which had attained a broad healthy leaf, has produced a 
fine ear; and the blooming season, so far as it has advanced (as 
much of the crop is still in that stage); has been highly favourable. 
The rains having been only of short duration at a time, and the at- 
mosphere keeping clear, with gentle breezes, and sunshine at inter 
vals, there is no appearance of disease. Neither is the crop over- 
luxuriant ; and the fields which were thin having greatly improved, 
there is altogether reason to expect a good crop of that grain.— 
Barley is considered a light crop, in many cases, after turnips ;, and 
the extent sown is annually diminishing.—Oats, on well-cultivated 
lands, promise well, and have not sustained damage by the grub ; 
but where irregular farming is practised, many fields look poorly.— 
Peas and Beans, the culture of the latter of which is extending, 
have a sufficiency of growth; and dry weather is much wished for 
en their account, to ensure their ripening in time.—Hay, in many 
eases, is abundant ; and in scarcely any case short of a good crop. 
Part of it is still in the swath, the greatest part in cocks on the 
field, and part secured in tramp-rick. The moist: state of the land 
ensures a plentiful aftermath.—Zurnips made a good braird, and 
are of fair promise ; but are considered to have grown slowly hi- 
therto, owing to too much wet for them.—Potatoes, on light soils, 
look excellently, but indifferently on heavy lands.—Pastures have 
yielded abundance of food; and we may also expect plenty of 
foggage.—Excepting a trifle, the whole of the last crop was market- 
ed before this quarter.—Oatmeal has kept steady at 42s. per > 
Dutch stones. —Catile in condition for travelling have brought high 
tices, and continue in demand.—The present prospect is, that the 
will be late ; and some farmers, who hire for cuttirig and in-’ 
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gathering the crop, have adopted the precattion of engaging ati 
extra number of hands to meet the untavonrable chances which a 
late harvest is liable to.—The poor in this county have suffered lit. 
tle by the high prices and want of employment which prevail else. 
where. The manufacture of coarse hempen goods is almost the 
only description of that trade carried on in Ross-shire; and this 
seems not to have materially decreased.—The great article of food 
is potatoes, and the old stock of them is-not yet exhausted.—An 
improved husbandry gives employment to additional hands; so 
that the people here, at this juncture, have only to bless Heaven for 
their mercies, and be contented.—Aug. 4. 
Letter from Falkirk, Stirlingshire, 29th July. 

‘ Tue growing crops in tais and the neighbouring counties look 
well, but will be later than usual, excepting some fields of early. 
sown wheat, which may be cut in about four or five weeks.—Peas 
and Beans are very bulky, and well-bloomed.—Potatoes cover more 
ground than ever they did; and they all look well, and promise to 
be a great crop in this county, and others where I have lately tra- 
velled. Last week, I was more than thirty miles west upon the 
Dunbarton road, where all the crops look very well, particularly 
potatoes, of which there are a great many large well-dressed fields, 
that must produce an immense quantity. I was in the west end of 
this county yesterday, and have to make the same remark. We 
have here now plenty of very good early potatoes at 2s. per peck, 
of about 22 lib, English._—From the good appearance of the crops, 
and the late importations from Ireland, our grain markets are duller, 
though prices still keep high. The prices of the best qualities now 
are—Wheat 66s.; Beans 46s.; Barley 64s.; White Peas 49s. ; 
Oatmeal 2s. 8d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch.—Fat and half-fat cattle 
still keep at high prices ; but those that are so poor that grass will 
not fatten this year, are cheaper. Best Beef in our market is 10d. 
and 104d. per lib. of 22 ounces English ; best Mutton, Lamb, and 
Veal about the same price; Fresh Butter 17d. per lib. same weight. 
—Our sown-grass Hay is all cut.—In our last report, it was ob- 
served, that few fields on which grass was sown with barley had 
produced clover, so that much sown grass was ploughed down in 
the spring ; and what was not, produced but a light crop of hay, as 
iv was too far a length before the rains came. I have not heard of 
any price being fixed for Hay; but the farmers are expecting 1s. 
per stone of 22 lib. English. From the want of clover, there will 
be little second crop.—The roads in this county are much improv- 
ed of late, and they will soon be more so; as, in the year 1810, a 
new bye-road bill was enacted, raising the yearly rate of each house- 
holder from 2s. to 3s. Occupiers of land, and occupiers of houses, 
only, paid by the late act; whereas by the new one, all resident 
inhabitants, of the age of eighteen years and upwards, not being 
servants hired by the year or half-year, are liable to pay 3s. year- 
ly: And all the bye-roads in the county may be made thirty feet 
broad, and seme of them more, exclusive of drains or ditches. ! 
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am one of those who are of opinion, that all drains or ditches should 
be upon the land-side of the fence or hedge; which would be an 
advantage to the occupiers of land, as well as to the public, part- 
cularly when the fence is a hedge; as when the hedge is upon the 
land-side, and of age, it hurts from 10 to 15 feet next it; whereas 
if upon the road-side, it would feed upon it, and, by sucking up 
the moisture, would help to keep it dry. All hedges upon the sides 
of roads, whether upon the land-side or the road-side, should be 
kept low. The great benefit to the public, from having the fence 
upon the road-side, would be, that horses and their riders would be 
in no danger of being tumbled into the great ditches, in which 
many riders, and travellers in gigs, &c. get a complete ducking. — 
The next thing to good roads, for the improvement of agriculture, 
is draining, enchosing and shelter. The greatest part of Stirling- 
shire Carse farmers ar® mortal enemies to enclosing and shelter. 
They say that hedges harbour birds, and that they keep the corns 
from winning. But a farmer does not, deserve to farm carse land, 
who keeps it so foul as to cause the corns be ill to win; and, by 
want of shelter, a windy day in harvest may do, and last harvest did, 
more hurt by shaking, than all the birds of the county could do 
for many years. The bird that eats most grain is the sparrow, of 
which there are several kinds. ‘The house and whin-sparrow were 
always the plentiest ; and in this county there is not more than one 
for a dozen that I have seen. The reason is, as I think, that there 
are few thatch-houses, and for the most part whins are extirpat- 
ed. Carses and straths, being so level, require shelter more than 
hill and.dale land ; as the little hills upon the latter shelter the low 
and best lands: whereas the former being flat, the cold winds and 
blasts blow from one end of them to the other, and even from sea 
to sea; and for want of shelter to break and soften the storm, they 
increase in their powers of destruction as they go.—Erroneous opi- 
nions in agriculture lead to bad practice, and occasion a serious 
loss to farmers themselves, and to the country. It is by making 
experiments that agriculture must be gradually improved ; and it is 
to be regretted that so little encouragement has been given to men 
of capital to engage in agriculture. Had the same encourage- 
ment been given to it that for many years has been given to 
manufactures, Britain would have been like a well cultivated garden, 
and quite independent of her surrounding enemies for a supply of 
grain; which I hope will be the case soon.—There is no fear now 
but the stock of grain will bring us through till we get hold of the 
new crop. But, in the mean time, all those who keep horses 
should give them as little grain as possible. Horses eat a great 
proportion of the grain that is used in this country; and they fora 
time may feed upon grass and hay, when people cannot.’ 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue latter end of May, and months of June and July, have been 
remarkably favourable for vegetation; the pastures have seldom 
been seen so good, and to have continued so for so long a period, 
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having never been checked either by severe drought or too much 
rain. Sheep and cattle though severely pinched by cold and hung. 
er, and very much reduced by the inclement spring, have now, by a 
full feed through the summer, got into pretty good condition; and 
though many of the former perished, yet Linton market on the 30th 
June was well supplicd, especially with hogs cf the black-faced kind ; 
and on a great number of that hardy race, the effects of spring did nog 
much appear, being in good condition; and they brought good 
prices ;— Wedder hogs from 18s. to 19s. 6d. for such as were good, 
‘Though a large proportion of the county have introduced the Che- 
viot breed, yet very few of that kind were brought to said market; 
and, even for what was brought, there was but little demand, as 
those who purchase Cheviot do not yet expect them at Linton, and 
prefer going to Boswel’s, where they ean have a better choice. 
Wool of the black-faced breed sold from 9s. to 11s. per stone (about 
Is. or Is. 6d. above last year’s prices), and was in considerable de- 
mand ; but the’ prices of Cheviot can scarcely be quoted, and it is 
not so much in demand as coarse wool. The store farmers expect- 
ed an advance of price above last year; and the staplers hesitating 
about giving any more, owing to the unsettled state of Ameri- 
can politics, a great proportion of the farmers have given it to 
their old merchants, referring the price to times;—a very loose 
way of transacting business. Indeed the general practice with the 
farmers in this county, in transacting that branch, is very loose (and 
not in conformity with their other transactions), viz. selling it to 
Yorkshire staplers at six, nine, or twelve months credit, without tak- 
ing so much as a bill for the amount; and often, when these times 
of payment arrive, they are only paid by bills at three or four 
months. Yet it is but fair to say, that generally very little loss is 
sustained by these transactions; but last year a few farmers suffered 
considerably by them; for which reason several substantial farmers 
have resolved not to part with their wool on such terms; but rather 
to sell it at less price for ready money; as it is evident that, from the 
general practice, a merchant, if he is well mounted, with a good ad- 
dress, though not worth a shilling, may obtain credit to a very con- 
siderable amount, and, before next season, may dispose of all his 
wool; and, though his intentions should be perfectly honest, yet in 
these unsettled times, he may get himself so embarrrssed, as may 
leave but a gloomy prospect for his creditors.—Lambs are neither 
plenty nor fat, though they have greatly improved by the goodness 
of the grass; and such as arein good, oreven middling condition, 
find a good market.—Cattle have likewise continued to sell well, 
both for grazing and fat ; and though the price of the latter is rathef 
looking down, on account of the lambs, yet as these can neither be sd 
plenty nor good in general as usual, prices of fat cattle cannot be 
expected to decline much till mutton become plenty.—Hay may be, 
considered an average crop; but the weather in the end of last and 
beginning of this week, has been very unfavourable for getting it ups 
when a great proportion of it in this county was only ia the swath of 
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small cocks, and some of it to cut; but since Wednesday the weather 
has been dry, and a great deal of it is now got.into ricks with very 
little damage.— Young clovers have brairded well, and have a pro- 
mising appearance.— L'urnips have also planted well, except some 
Swedish, of which great care should be taken in selecting and rais- 
ing the seed. Ona great deal of our light soils that kind does not 
succeed well; yellow is getting more into repute.—Potatoes are 
looking well, and bid fair to be a good crop, if the season continue 
favourable; but, like all other crops, are a great deal later this season 
than usual, which is much to be lamented, as they are the first, and 
a great relief to the poor, who in such hard times have much need 
of it—Meal, at Peebles, can scarcely be got for money in sufficient 
quantity to supply the inhabitants; yet some of them are so ignorant 
as to affirm that there is plenty if the farmers would bring it to 
market.—Wheat (except such as was late in sowing) has an excel- 
lent appearance; but we had a very high wind on the 26th of July; 
which I am afraid might hurt it, being then in bloom.+-Oats are in 
general good, and, if we get warm weather to ripen them, promise 
to be at least an average crop; but they are at present far back, few 
of them fairly out of the blade; consequently run a great risk in this 
climate, and would require a great deal of sun-shine to bring them 
to maturity and get them in in safety.—Barley on good soils looks 
well, though some fields look but indifferent; but there is very little 
of that grain sown.—Peas are now very much exploded from the 
rotation, as being a precarious crop; when they do not thrive, weeds 
get possession of the ground; and when they do, every farmer knows 
how difficult it is to get rid of them.—Sth dug. 
Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

The great deficiency of last crop has been too abundantly exem- 
plified, by the melancholy dearth which has distinguished this sum- 
mer ; and if any judgement can be formed, from the enormous prices 
of corr, the stocks on hand must be very nearly exhausted ; other- 
wise the present prospect of an abundant harvest would naturally 
Operate a reduction.—Throughout this district, the cultivation of 
Wheat is extending quickly along with the fallow system,—a certain 
proof of the progress of improvement: and this year, the present 
aspect of the wheat crop is understood to be superior to any other. 
This should tend to the doing away of those prejudices which many 
have entertained against so beneficial a practice.—The profits of the 
farmer stimulate him to further exertions ; and, independent of the 
difference of gain by the successful cultivation of wheat, the labours 
of the season are better divided, and nicer husbandry becomes habi- 
tual.—In this, however, as in every other branch of the Agricultural 
art, experience is the only sure guide ; and soils and seasons must re- 
gulate the progress of the practitioner in a very considerable degree. 
—The prices of cattle have been extravagantly high, and are said to 
be rather on the decline, though this does not yet appear ascertained. 
—Throughont the last quarter of the year, the weather has been 
favourable, with the exception of cold and drought ia May.— ‘ihe 
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Hay crops are equal to an average, and have, in general, been well 
secured. Meanwhile, the pastures would require a few additional 
showers ; and, according to the present appearances, harvest will be 
neither early nor late.-—Potatoes promise well, and must afford the 
first relief to the suffering poor; whose distresses, however great, 
have been considerably alleviated by the gratuitous aid of other 
classes of the community in the different parishes of the county; the 
police of which seems, at same time, culpably defective, in permit- 
ting stranger mendicants to infest the county.—In times of dearth 
and scarcity, various plans are adopted to provide meal for the low- 
er classes throughout the different parishes of Scotland, where no re. 
gular markets are established. It is‘only in a portion of this county 
comparatively sraall, that poor-rates and assessments have been in- 
troduced ; and the enormous abuses which have attended this system 
in England, ought to warn the legislators, or administrators of the 
laws, in every other county, of the impolicy of the measure. Yet, 
in cases of emergency, lemporary assessments, under various forms, 
are found necessary ; such as contributions of meal, &c. at reduced 
prices, and subscriptions in money. By such means as these, the pres- 
sure of the times is alleviated ; and when plenty returns, the honest 
earnings of the industrious are often more than sufficient for all their 
immediate wants.—Thus the spirit of individual independence is 
cherished; and the poor are taught the most useful of lessons—that 
their own exertions and economy afford their surest support.—4. Aug. 
ENGLAND. 
Report for the County of Lancaster. 

In times like the prefent, all muft look forward with anxiety to the 
enfuing harvelt, and the appearance of, the crops on the ground. On 
good land they were never known to look more promifing than at pre- 
fent, in this neighbourhood, particular tly Oats and Potatoes, which are 
the principal fupport of the poor in this county ; but in the cold clay 
lands and high fitwations, the grain has fuffered confiderably from the 
continued wet; and in the latter fituations it is to be feared that the 
want of fun, added to the wetnefs of the feafon, will not allow it to 
ripen until very late. Beans look promifing. Barley is expeéted to be 

a good crop. If the weather be favourable, we look for new wheat in 
two weeks, which is confiderably later than laft year ; and it is fuprpofed 
there will be an average crop, if the weather be fine in harveft, and it 
keep clear of mildew, &c. I think the weather at prefent very likely 
to caufe the milde wy and other difeafes am ongft Wheat. The few 
Turnips which are fown here appear to be growing very fait ; the 
complaint called in Holk’ernefs Fingers and Toes is not known in this 
part of the country. Thof: who got their Hay in the beginning and 
middle of July had remarkably fine weather ; ; but fince that, it has been 
difficult to get it in good condition, and there will be a deal of poor 
Hay got in different places. Having travelled about 80 miles north- 
eat, and 130 miles fouth-welt from Lancafler within fix weeks, as there 
may perhaps be no Reports from thofe parts of the country, fome in- 
formation relative to the crops will, I have no doubs, be interedting, 
though not in regular order. 1 aim very forry to fay, that betwee 
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Lancafhire and Hull there are extremely few good healthy crops to be 
feen; the Oats put ‘on a pale yellow colour from the wet; this is the 
cafe too in the large and well cultivated dillrit of Holdernefs. Pota- 
toes too look bad.—Beans better than ufual.—i muit make au excep- 
tion to thefe remarks as to the aegeneenad of York, where the crops 
look uncommonly luxuriant ; but this is only within four or five miles 
of the city. In the north part of Yorkfhire, on the road to Darling- 
ton, the crops appear indifferent ; and in Durham, and the neighbour- 
heod of Darlington, they are very flender in genera!, from the fame 
caufe as before mentioned. Fallows very foul every where.—In the 
neighbourhood of Lancafter, our paftures have been full of grafs, and 
kept an amazing quantity of ftock. Cattle about the ufual P orice. Pigs 
extremely low, and not worth breeding. Good horfes high. Many 
mares flunk their foals the laft wiuater and {pring. Wool, from Leicel- 
ters, 18. per lib, Wheat at Lancatter lait market day 23. gd. per Win. 
‘buth., or 52. 5s. per load, which mutt weigh 25o lib.; if remarkably 
good, will meafure only 44 bufhels; fometimes more, if not good. 
Oatmeal, 5/. per 240 lib. ; this was higher than any markets in Lan- 
cafhire, and it is expected to be lower again, to be on a level with other 
markets: I think the average might be quoted at 4/. 103. Potatoes 
12s. per 224 lib.; Beef 8id.; Muttow 8d.; Veal 7d. ; Butter 14d. per 
lib. of 18 0z.—Wages, day labourers 2s, 6d. to 3s. per day ; women 1s. 
to 1s. 6d.—The poor here have been weil provided for ; fubfcriptions 
have been entered into with great liberality ; and meal, potatoes, &c. 
diftributed at reduced prices. In this townthip the fubfeription is ex- 
pended, and the poor are now fupplied from the rates, which are ex- 
pected to be about 3s. 6d. in the pound, or more, (if they continue as 
they have begun), upon the rack-rent. Some places are much less ; 
and fome will be a great deal more. It falls very heavy upon {mall 
farmers, who have had no advantage from the high price of the farm 
produce ; moft of them here had “difpofed of their grain long before 
the prices advanced. On this account it has been a lofs inilead of gain 
to many who have the poor to fupport in a manufacturing dittrict ; per- 
haps feed to buy, and alfo meal and potatoes, at an enormous price. 
We are afraid of rude work here if things continue in this way ull 
winter. What a molt grievous and lamentable circumitance it is, that 
thofe who are idle becaufe they cai snot poffibly find work, are not em- 
ployed in breaking up, liming, and d draining the immenfe barren com- 
mons that abound everywhere to the difgrace of this country !—Rents 
are not fo high here as in many parts of Scotland ; therefore the pro- 
perty-tax does not appear fo enormous. ‘T'ythes, in tome places, are 
taken in kind for grain, lamb, and wool, &c. In others, there is a fort 
of agreement between the farmers and the owners of the tythes. So 
much depends upon the ftock kept, the crops, &c. that it is difficult to 
form any eftimate of the fum per acre, or in the pound ; perhaps from 
4s. to 6s. in the pound, or fometimes more. There is no occ cafion to 
mention the opinion about this abominable nuifance and injury to the 
country. It is furprifing that, in an enlightened nation like England, 
there fhould be fo many abufes in what concerns its neareft interelt— 
August 7 Eez2 
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Letter from Liverpool, 3d August. 

WF presume your readers are aware that a Corn Exchange was 
opened here in July 1808, similar to the one in Mark-Lane in London, 
where markets are held on Tuesdays and Saturdays (but shut on all 
other days), for the purposes of buying and selling Grain, Flour, 
Seeds, &c. This was carried into effect by a number of gentlemen, 
principally corn-merchants, by transferable shares of 100/. each, 
The number of shares is eighty. Each proprietor and occupier pays 
$/. 3s.; non-proprietors who rent stands 12/. 12s.; and proprietors and 
non-occupiers are allowed 5/, annually, The business is managed by 
a committee of fifteen members who are proprietors, five of whom go 
out of the committee by rotation annually. We shall not here at- 
tempt to describe the building, further than that it is very commo- 
dious, and in a very central situation.—Previous to this establishment, 
the corn-merchants for the most part were obliged to travel into the 
country among the principal manufacturing towns to dispose of their 
grain, &c. This custom is not altogether laid aside, but is now ina 
great measure superseded, by the country dealers coming to the 
market, where they not only have a better choice of samples, but 
where they can with very little inconvenience to themselves (after 
they have made their purchases by sample) refer to the different 
bulks, either on board ship or in the warehouses, and be sa- 
tisfied as to the quality, &c. And from those advantages the coun- 
try dealers now find it their interest to make their purchases here, 
in preference to buying by sample in the country ; besides, it is a 
considerable saving of expense to the merchant, and prevents many 
disputes which often necessarily arise by damp samples improving 
by being carried to a distance. Upon the whole, we are persuaded 
the Corn Exch: inge proprictors have benefited the trade, and their 
shares in time will bear a considerable premium.—F rom the obser- 
vations we have been able to make for a number of years back, we 
find that as soon as new grain can be brought to the market, par- 
ticularly Wheat and Oats—say, from about the Ist September to 
December—we have almost invari: ibly a ready sale at fair prices, for 
the purpose of being mixed with what old that may have been left 
on hand ; but after that time, till towards the latter end of April, our 
supplies from Ireland, Scotland, Wales, &c. are generally very 
great, and sales are often more difficult to be made, unless some po- 
iitical or other unforeseen circumstances prevent; but about that time 
our supplies begin to fall off, and our market soon after becomes less 
burthened ; and then our prices very oitcn improve, and generally 
continue so until the end of the season.—The present year however 
has been an exception to this general rule; and prices kept gradually 
advancing, from the beginning of the season until about the middle 
of April, when the riotous disposition of the inhabitants in the neigh- 
houring me inufacturing towns gave ita Sepenery check, but which 
only tended to raise the prices still higher, when order was re- 
stored.—About the beginning of May our prices for every article 
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were higher than almost any other market in the kingdom: this was 
principally owing to not having our accustomed supplies from Ire- 
Jand, our stock on hand being then very small, having been occasion- 
ed by the great demand from that country to Spain and Portugal. 
The exports to those kingdoms were very considerable; and from 
the various accounts given by the eorn dealers in Ireland, we were 
here led to suppose no great quantity might be expecte d hither, and 
of course our prices w ould go still hicher. At this time our prices 

were,—For the best Wheats 23s. and 23s. Gd. per 70 lib.; Barley 
12s. Od. and 13s. per GO lib. ; Potatee Oats 8s. Gd. and 8s. 9d.; Com- 
mon $s. and 8s, 2d. per 45 li! b.; and Beans 80s. and 82s. per quarter. 
Soon after this, however, a bill was brought into Parliament, and hur- 
ried through ‘both Hous ses, prohibiting distillation from grain in 
Ireland: This measure had a wondertul effect, and we very soon 
after found they were not quite so bare of grain in Ireland as was 
represented ; for, by a reference to our annexed aipertetson list, you 
will perceiv e our supplies were very great from that country ; ‘but 
principally Oats and Barley; the former immediately fell about cs. 
and the latter nearly 4s. per bushel. ‘The demand into the interior 
for nearly the last month being very great for Oats, the prices of that 
article have again improved, particularly within the last ten days, 
with every prospect of being <= higher, as our supplies are falling 
much off.—Stocks on hand far xhausted, and the we: ather unfavour- 
able for the coming crops: indeed it now seems to be the general 
opinion, that the whole will be taken out of the market, before we 
can possibly have any quantity of new: but as Barley is plentiful, 
it must be substituted in the other’ s place. The principal part of 
the barley on hand is of an salsa quality, being kiln-dried, and 
sent hither by the Irish distillers, when they were not allowed to use 
itat home. Extreme necessity will only cause the people of this 
country to use such Barley for bread, and for other purposes it 
comes too high; we are not however without fear, that some of the 
lower orders will be obliged to take it. Although the quantity of 
Wheat from Ireland was not nearly so great as the other two arti- 
cles we have been speaking of; yet, notwithstanding, the prices of 
that description fell about a shilling per bushel; they are now fully 
as high as they have been this season, and should the weather con- 
tinue much longer unfavourable, they must be still higher. Much 
now depends on the weather.—With reference to our annexed cur- 
rency and importation lists, we are, &e. 

P. S. Since writing the preceding | part, have received the Ameri- 
can Manifesto and declaration ef war against this country; yet 
still, however, most people are of opinion, unless some very hostile 
act take ‘s place in the mean time, be fore they receive an account of 
our Orders in Council having been rescinded, that it is very proba- 
ble the points in dispute between the two countries may be amicably 
settled; but if otherwise, the . of grain must be still higher ; 
for not only Spain and Portugal, but also all the West-India colo- 
nies must look to Great Britain for what supplies of grain they may 
Rereafter want. 





Fnportations of Grain, &c. into the Port of Liverpool, from the 


1st January 
till the 29th July 1812 inclusive. 


Wheat. |Parlew. | 
Date. | Description” heat. | Barley. 
E Do. 


| | 


| 1}, | | , Shelled) Four. 0 
. | Be, o } ‘atmeg 
Oats. |Malt| Beans Peas.| Rye \Barley Sacks 


\ | Bar ley Sacks 
Do. | Do.| Do. ms 0. ali. 240 13. | 196 ib 240 4| 


| ate ae 

1812 es a | 
'Coastwise 3,364) 6,757)1178) 161 23) 

Jan lIrish - 50) 13,377 | —| 
‘American 


ICoastwise 6,214 
Feb. Jilrish - 

|American —- 
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a - § 3 


{American 


13 


1,385) 


en —|- 


24, 43 
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“ipre silrish = | 
iAmerican | 
' 


4,146 

408 
2,035 
4:233 
35774 


8,577 





28 


iCoastwise 
May Q'frish  - 
jA merican| 


i 
¢ Coast wise | 
June Yitvish  - 


65 


84) 
240) 
184 

1,516 


42) 287 


124,672 26 


| American 


Coastwise | 


July Sh - | 
lAmerican! 


s | 


50°. 
1,150 


1,769 
1,524 


| 1,468] 879, 155] 32% 300 30 
; 19.310] — | 28c}] 3c 55574 942 


17 


| 
—— | ——— | ea | —_-— ! 


| 46,606] 42,8681237,34%16554.3319| $20lt120l 658 | 14,89c] 11,400 26,086 
—We believe the above 1s pretty accurate; but have to oblerve, that 
we are at leaft fully one-half fhort of our ufual fupplies from Ireland 
this feafon. We cannot pretend to fay correctly the quantities that are 

in the dealers’ hands ; but from the bett information we can obtain, we 

do not fuppofe there is more than 2500 quarters of Wheat, about the 
fame quantity of Oats, and about 5000 quarters of Barley ;—other ar- 
ticles proportionably {mall, with very little hope of much further fup- 
plies until we have new. 


Current Prices of Saturday’s Market. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. 

Englifhand Welch - 22s. 6d. to 23s, 6d. 

Scotch 21s. Od. — 225. 6d. 

Trith 20s. Od, — 21s, 9d. 
Flour, per 240 lib. 

Enrghih, fupertine - 98s, od. —t1o05s.0d. 

———-— 2d - - = - 94s. Od. —100s,.0d. 

Amcrican, none. 

ith, fine - ---- 94s-O1.— 1025.0. 

-— id gos. Od.— 94s. od. 
Barley, per 60 lib. 

Englifh - - - - + - 108.9d.—IIs, 3d. 
9° 6d.—105.0d 
Irifh Qg>-Od.—— 93. 6d. 
Oats, per 45 lib. 

Englifh, none. 

Scotch, Potatoe - - 7s. 6d. rs. 3d 
$. od. 
8s. od. 


- = 65.9h— 75. 6d 


—e —— COMMONS = 


Trifh, Pot 
commun 


Oatmeal, pér 240 lib. 
Englith 


Scotch, none. 


75%. Od. to 82s, od. 


5558. Od. — Jos, od. 

Beans, per Quarter, 

Englith Ticks - - - 80s. 0d. —84s. od. 

Scotch +--+ + + 74s.0d.— 78s, od. 

Irith - - = = ++ = 72s.0d.—78s, od. 
Peas, per Quarter, 

Engitth, boiling - - 84s. 0d.— 86s. od. 
grey - - = 73s.0d.— 73s. od, 
Malt, per 36 Quarts. 

Ligli 14s. 9d. — 15s. 6d. 

Scoreh, none, 

Irifh, ditto, . 


We expect prices still higher at to- 
morrow’s maiket. 





‘ 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue cold ungenial weather, which had been so prevalent through 
the spring months, ceased on the 25th May, when a series of mild, 
fine weather, with sufficiency of rain at seasonable intervals, con- 
tinued through the months of June and July, which caused a rapid 
vegetation, especially on old grass lands and dry soils. In such 
situations the pastures are good, and the crops of hay great; but 
the clover crops are everywhere thin, from a deficiency of pl ants, 
—they having been destroyed by unfavourable weather thr ough the 
winter. There are no complaints of hay being ill got, as the rains 
seldom continued more than a day or two, and being succeeded 
by intervals of fine breezy weather; but there probably have been 
seasons where it has been put together in finer condition.—The Tur- 
nip-fallows being kept in a proper degree of moisture by the timely 
falls of rain, the seed ve -getated without any interruption ; and there 
is, in general, a full seat of plants; but their grow th has been rather 
slow, owing to the cold northerly winds which have of late been 
very prevalent.—The Corn crops are generally thin, particularly 


the spring-sown wheat. Barley has everywhere the appearance of 


being very defective ; and Outs are remarkably thin upon all strong 
er cold-bottomed soils.—The harvest will be uncommonly late, as 
there are many fields of oats yet unshot, and of spring-sown wheat 
yet in bloom: and on the earliest situations, it is not expected there 
will be any corn ripe before the beginning of September.—The 
Wool trade has been better than last year; the long wool having 
been sold from Zts. to 25s. a stone of 24 lib. ; and the demand has 
been such, that several of the buyers could not get the quantity 
they wanted. For Cheviot wool there has not been so great a demand ; 
the prices for which are from 30s. to 35s. per stone.—The prices 


for fat stock continue very good. Beef from Qs. to 9s. Gd. per stone’ 


of 14 lib. sink; and Mutton from 8d. to 84d. per lib. sink.—Ow- 
ing to the prospect of a late harvest, the prices of corn have ad- 
vanced. The present prices are—Wheat from 18s. to 20s. per 
bushel, Winchester; Rye 12s. 6d.; Barley 8s.; and Oats from 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 2d.— ug. 8. 
Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 
STATE OF THE WEATHER. 
From April 7th to the 27th Fine and dry. Wind variable. 
From the 27th to the 30th Wet. Wind S.S. E. 
From May Isttothe 9th Dry and very fine. Wind N. E. 
10th to the $0th Thunder showers; 2 or 3 days very wet. 
From June Ist to the 16th Very fine. 
17th to the 30th Wet and Stormy. Wind S. S. E. 
From July _Ist to the 16th Very fine. 
From 16th to the 3lst Stormy. 
Krom Aug. Ist tothe 7th Tolerably fine, but oer ld for the 
time of year. Showery. 
Upon the whole the w eather has not been unfavor wrabl e for agri- 
cultural operations, except that the wet, the latter part af April and 
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May, retarded sowing, particularly Barley, which is backward in 
consequence of it. Wheats look in general welts though the severe 
frosts in the months of May and June undoubtedly injured them, 
At present there is a prospect of a good average crop; and we hear 
very few complaints either of élight or smut. Beans, Oats, forward 
Barley, and Vetches, all look well ; but Peas are generally sickly, 
and promise but a very poor crop. The Turnips at present look 
remarkably well; the late rains came just in time for them. A very 
large crop of grass, and also of clovers, has been cut this sibinds 
The stermy weather has induced many to put their hay together in 
a hurry: some has been spoilt in the field; but the Reporter hopes 
a considerable quantity is well secured.—Lean cattle are advancing 
in our markets, and fat are upon the decline —Wool is a brisker ar- 
ticle than it was a few months since.—Our corn markets have been 
rather advancing tor the last fortnight.—Price of grain per quarter, 
a Devizes market, August 6th— Wheat from 140s. to 168s.; Barley 
. to 86s. ; Oats 48s. to 50s. ; Beans 80s. to 98s.—The eastern 
valk of this county is mostly in tillage; and the southern and north- 
ern partly appropriated to the plough ; but a large share of it is in 
dairy occupation. The western district is the only one where the 
practice of grazing obtains to any extent. Those who pursue this 
line of business are supplied with cattle of the Devonshire and Welsh 
breeds, by drovers who attend the Bristol markets and fairs, and 
many others which are held in this county. The Devonshire cattle 
are a very beautiful breed, and fatten well; they are a very-active and 
useful kind for work ; the practice of using them for draught i is much 
mereased lately. Of the Welsh breed we cannot speak in much 
commendation, though they are useful and hardy animals.—The en- 
lightened part of society seem convinced of the inadequacy of the 
poor-laws, to accomplish the purpose for which they were intended. 
Indeed to many it appears clear that they have a directly opposite 
tendency. If the absurdity of the principle on which they are found- 
ed were net in itself demonstrable, practice would have indubitably 
proved that they tend, in a rapid manner, to augment the sum of 
human misery ; and unless some method be>taken gradually to abo- 
lish then, it appears to us likely that the very great and steady in- 
creasg of the poor-rates will so augment the evil, that in a few years 
it will correct itself. Though every philanthrophist must shudder at 
the approach of such a crisis, as that wherein the state of the popula- 
tion, and the means of possible existence, shall bear such an exact 
proportion, as that any unforeseen diminution of the latter shall oc- 
casion the starvation of hundreds, not to say thousands; yet to 
such a point are our poor-laws causing us to approximate, with 2 
certain and steady progression!—7. August. 
Letter from Wales, 3:st July. 
© We have hitherto had a cold wet fummer, at the fame time no 
long continuance of fettled rain ; and the crop of Hay, on dry Jands, 
feldom was known better ; and moft of that defcription got in good 
condition : but the wet meadows are not fo abundant ; and a great part 
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of them are ftill uncut, and getting together; the weather being ‘till 
changeable, but not to caufe any lofs, though adding to the expenfe of 
making. The corn will be late ; we fhall have no harveil of that for a 
fortnight. The Wheat, as yet, looks clear in the flraw, and feems to 
fill well in moft places, excepting what was very early fowa, which had 
cold wet weather when in bloom, which I fear has been hurtful to it; 
but what was fown about Chriftmas, and in the month of January, 
looks now the beft: there is no great bulk of ftraw, moft of it ttand- 
ing fair. The Barley will be far fhort of a medium crop: fome few 
fields of real barley foil will be a full crop ; but the greate!t part even 
of that defcription is thin; and all the clays have failed, and become 
worle every day. Qats are alfoa light crop in general—‘hort and thin ; 
but they have rather improved of late. Peas aud Beans look the belt, 
but there are but few fown near us. Hiarveit is much wanted, Corn 
runs very fhort, and at a great price. Wheat from sss. to ¢7s. for 
21 gallons; or if by weight, 168 pounds. Barley, of which we had 
a supply fome time back from the eaft coa{t, and from which the lower 
clafs has hitherto been fupplied with bread, is from 28s. to 32s. for 
21 gallons. As for Oats, there are none in this county to be bouglit at 
any price ; but the high prices with us do not feem to caufe any mur- 
murings or difcontent ; every one feems fatistied that it is not in the 
country. ‘The middle clafs of people here are thofe that fuffer moft, 
as the lower clafs has relief in one way or other. Farmers’ workmen 
have either an advance of wages, or their corn at a low price, which 
comes to the fame in the end; and in fome parifhes, where corn 
was fhort, they made a rate on the parifh, and bought barley, and re- 
tailed it to the poor at a low price. Where that was not done, they 
are obliged to have afliftance from the poors’ rates of the parifh ; which 
rates at prefent run very high ; and in the country parifhes, the great 
burden falls on the farmers, more than one half of whom have not a 
butfhel of corn to fell, and many of them have been buying their bread- 
corn for a long time paft. We have a plentiful crop of potatoes; and 
there is abundance of new potatoes now at market, which is a great 
relief, and the price more moderate than the corn, in proportion, 
Both Cattle and Sheep keep their prices; but Lambs have not fold 
quite fo high as they did laft year. Beef and Mutton from 7d. to gd. 
the pound ; good Veal at gd. and rod. Pigs are the only live-itock 
that is at alow price. Land-rent till advancing ; every farm that talls 
in hand goes higher ; and taxes multiply every year.’ 
Extract ofa Letter from London, August !0. 

‘From the almost continued rains we have had tor the last six 
weeks, the Hay harvest in the vicinity of the metropolis has been a 
very tedious and expensive one to the farmer ; and a considerable 
part of a very heavy crop has been put upin bad condition. We 
have yet had very little summer; and the corn harvest must now 
be a late one: Indeed, unless dry weather set in soon, the crop 
will be much injured, particularly Wiieat, which is cousidered an 
abundant crop; and where strong, is lodged by the heavy rains. 
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The ear is small, but the plant in general healthy, except in a few 
instances, where mildew has made its appearance. Oats and Barley 
are both esteemed a fair crop. The present appearance of Beans is 
favourable ; but they will be very late. Peas are a good crop; 
though in a few places they have partially failed.— Upon the whole, 
the appearance of the corn crops in general, as to quantity, are pro- 
mising ; but the quality will greatly depend on the state of the 
weather for a month hence. The Wheat harvest partially commenc- 
ed in Herts and Buckinghamshire last week ; and jf we have dry 
weather, will be generally begun this week. The stock of grain of 
all kinds, in warehouse here, has seldom been smaller than at present ; 
and I believe the same may be said of the outports. The ports of 
the North of Europe are now open, but the arrival of any quantities 
of grain from that quarter, (the present state of these countries con- 
sidered), is very uncertain; and, from the present state of politics in 
America, any supply from thence is doubtful. Notwithstanding the 
unfavourable state of the weather, the prospect of a large crop makes 
the millers buy very sparingly ; and, by the currency of this day’s 
market, Wheats are from four to five shillings lower, and few sales 
made except of those of the first quality.—The corn imported into 
the port of London, from March 30th 1812, to August Ist, inclu- 
sive, is as follows. 
Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats. Rye. Beans. 

Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
English - - 150,929 + 38,032 - 46,139 - 937,521 - 1,486 - 28,166 - 5,294 
Irish - - - 1014- — - — 5,280- 15-2 — = — 
Foreign - - 12,360- 2,504- — 1853 - 700- — - — 


164,303 - 40,336 - 46,159 - 244,454 - 2,901 - 28,166 - 5,294 


And 106,382 Sacks of Flour, &c. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue appearance of the crops in every part of this county is very 
promising ; Oats and Wheat are best, Barley and Rye inferior.— 
‘Turnips in general look very well.—Potatoes on very dry soils are 
not so abundant or large as they generally have been, but since a 
great quantity of them are planted the probability is, they will not 
be high.—The Hay harvest has been thus far uncommonly favour- 
able, and the Meadow Hay is nearly secured.—The aftermaths, in 
consequence of dry weather, are very inferior.—Clover, in many 
parts of the county is neither so luxuriant nor abundant as might 
have been expected. At present the pastures are very parched, and 
the return from them must be very little—The adoption of the 
soiling system more extensively would have been found very useful 
at this period when cattle suffer so materially for want of food — 
Clover and Tares generally succeed well on our driest soils, and 
would have supplied the deficiency of the pastures.--We have again 
to suffer from the failure of the Workington Bank, generally called 
Workington-Hall Bank. ‘The loss sustained by the county is not 
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yet ascertained. Many individuals have their whole property lodg- 
ed in it—+~Mr Curwen’s exertions as an agriculturist are still unre- 
mitting. He has been the means of forming a Branch of the Work- 
ington Society in the Holm, which, it is to be expected, may have a 
tendency to call forth the attention of an opulent and respectable 
body of landed proprietors, in general occupying their own estates, 
to the best modes of improving their properties.--The meeting was 
numerously attended, and in consequence of the recommendation of 
Major Hart, and Mr Grey, who honoured the Society with their 
company, a Committee was formed for the ensuing year. Mr Sauk 
of the Green-Row Academy is appointed President, and has an op- 
portunity of exhibiting every improvement upon his own farm. 
Mr Curwen’s Wheat is much better than could at one time have 
been expected, and he is now fully satisfied, that early sowing upon 
strong soils is essentially requisite for the securing of a good crop of 
Wheat.. His Bailiff Mr Thompson, (who was formerly under the 
instructions of that venerable veteran in Agriculture, Mr George 
Culley}, has great credit for cleaning and hoemg, in a very masterly 
style, Mr Carwen’s crop of Turnips before the Schoose, by which 
means he has nearly destroyed all the weeds which Mr Curwen’s 
erroneous system of sowing Wheat upon lea had so abundantly 
produced; and, in consequence of which, the preparation of this 
field for T'urnips must have cost nearly 8/. per acre. Mr Curwen’s 
candour in owning his past errors, deserves the highest praise; and 
in the adoption of a new rotation of crops, every friend to this coun- 
ty must feel anxious for his success. Mankind, in general, and the 
lower classes in particular, consider success the alone criterion of 
merit. Should Mr Curwen again, after repeated experiments, re- 
nounce his new system, his influence over our professional farmérs 
must be very much diminished. Whether Mt Curwen is not too 
anxious to raise Wheat upon his farm, exclusive of other white crops, 
may, with propriety be questioned; and every judicious agricul- 
turist must be convinced the East Lothian system of management is 
much better calculated for his soils than the Norfolk. May his fu- 
ture success equal his expenditure, and his future rotation silence 
every opposition. Mr Carrick, agent for the Wakefiela Bank is 
preparing some moss with great spirit and judgment for Fiorin and 
no doubt can be entertained of the result. Wheat 18s. per Win- 
chester bushel; Oats 9s.; Barley 13s.; Potatoes 7d. per stone. 
August 12th. 














Aprenpix to Scorisu INTELLIGENCE. 


Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

It was near a month later than the common period when trees came 
into bloffom ; and the field produce of the prefent year is of courfe ra- 
ther later than ordinary. The furhmer quarter has indeed been favour- 
able ; and the genera! appearance of the crops is very much fo. Seve- 
tal cold nightly dews have narrowly approached the freezing point ; and 
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in July there was one frofty night, which muft have done great harm if 
it had not been followcd by a windy and grey morning, as it did blacken 
a few {pots of potatoes. The heat, on the whole, has been under the 
ufual average ; though fome days have been moderately warm, Still, if 
the weather now continue favourable, the crops will not be very late, as 
Barley and early Oats begin already to change from deep green to a 
lighter colour. A good ‘harvett ; promises a very ample fupply, if bane- 
ful mildews and bad weather do not vifit the land. In the mean time, 
the fcarcity here is greater than it was in 1800; for not a {tone of meal 
can be obtained of the produce of the diftri&. The prices, indeed, 
have not got up fo high asin 1800, becaufe all defcriptions of people feem 
to have been convinced of there being a real deficiency.—Wheat is very 
promiling, and Qats alfo appear to great advantage ; both indicating 
more than an average crop. Barley i is cultivated on fo confined a {cale, 
(owing to the int: os of the public regulations with its ufual mar. 
ket), that it hardly merits to be confidered now as a crop—though the 
chief grain crop ia all the beft foils of the diftri&, a few years ago, 
This alteration may be attended with ferious effeéts, if the harvelt prove 
Jate and bad. Potatoes in general are a full crop; though there are 
late and poor fields. “Uhe culture of thefe valuable cae now fortu- 
nately naturalized to fo great an extent, has been uncommonly tedious 
this year, in confequence of the abundance of root-weeds in the foil, 
Turnins 'ofe ground year after year ; becaufe wheat comes into requefl, 
an! they require more manual labour than moft farmers can well bettow. 
Sown Grasses have been a full crop ; and Meadow Grass is now in the 
procefs of making into hay, and is alfo plentiful. Never was any coun- 
try more entirely deprived of grain, meal, and hay ; but fo ample does 
the Oat crop appear, that little apprehenfions are entertained of any 
fenfitsle deficiency ; and prices may not probably be higher.—The ftore 
and cattle farmer find good markets ; but Wool of the finer forts con- 
tinues deprefled, and enenke Wool hate rifen a little of late. —Oatmeal 
is. at 6s. per ftone, and rather higher, imported from other places. 
Galloway is now quite exhaufted, and the fupply is from Mid and Eaft 
Lothians. lesan are every where under trial from the fields ; and in 
a week or two they promife to be good and nutritive. —12th August. 
Roxburghshire Quarter ly Report. 

We have had, during ‘the course of almost the whole summer, 
with the exception of a very few days, a series of cold ungenial 
weather, accompanied with a considerable degree of frost during 
the night; which, we are sorry to say, has produced the most un- 
favourable appearance upon the green crops.—The Barleys and 
Spring Wheat are almost univers: sliy thin upon the ground ; ; and 
although the Oats are in general sufficiently well planted, they par- 
take, in a particular degree, of the unusual lateness of the season. 
Unless a very favourable change takes place in the state of the wea- 
ther, we are much afraid that the present aspect of the crop in this 
district does not indicate an average one, with the exception of 
Winter Wheat, which has a most promising appearance; but it 
forms but a small proportion of the crop in this county. Most for- 
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tunately, a more than usual proportion of ground has been planted 
with Potatoes this season, which assumed, and still continue to have, 
the most favourable appearance: They are at all times a most efficient 
aid to the crop, and we trust that they will prove particularly so 
upon the present occasion. The pastures have exhibited a most 
luxuriant appearance this season, and have in general afforded a 
large return. Hay may be considered as an average crop, and in 
good preservation; but, from the state of the weather, the after 
grass has assumed the most unpromising appearance, which is often 
a serious inconvenience to the farmer, as he generally depends upon 
it to supply his stock, during the natural decline of the pastures. The 
Turnip husbandry forms a very material branch of the agriculture of 
this county, being cultivated to a great extent, and in general upon 
the most approved system: They almost universally partake of the 
general lateness of the season; but there being a full cover of plants, 
if the autumn is favourable, they may yet be nearly an average 
crop. Wool likewise forms a most important branch of rural eco. 
nomy, being grown toa great extent, and in general of the first 
quality of the descriptions; particularly that known by the name of 
Cheviot Wool, the greatest pains having been bestowed by several 
farmers of eminence upon its improvement. Long Wool was much 
in demand, and sold in general fora shilling per pound, being about 
four shillings of advance from last year upon the stone of 2¢ lib. 
Short, or Cheviot Wool, did not meet with a corresponding brisk- 
ness of demand or advance of price; purchasers being unwillins te 
speculate in the present undecided state of the American market ; 
best parcels from 1d. to 20d. per pound. Grain has been much in 
demand, and experienced a great advance in price during the course 
of the summer: it has been rather stationary for the last month, with 
the exception of oats, which have been much in request, and are, we 
believe, nearly exhausted; the barn-yards are uniformly so with a 
few exceptions.—Stock of all descriptions have been much in de- 
mand, and unusually high in price.—13th Aug. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Rust in Corn Crops. 


Sir, Ladykirk.House, Coldstream, Aug. 1st, 1812. 


Havine thought it expedient to sow a good many Polish oats 
last spring, 1 got the seed from a corn merchant in Berwick. 

It so happened, that a very small quantity of barley was mixed 
with the oats ; in consequence of which, I ordered the bariey to be 
pulled from amongst the oat crop, when the heads were fully shot ; 
and it was laid down, in a straggling and careless manner, upon a 
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dry road which leads through one of the fields. About a fortnight 
after, I happened to walk along the road, and founs the whole bar- 
ley straw white with the appearance of ripe corn, and the straw 
spotted, and what in this country is called rusted, exactly like the 
disease which of ‘late years has been too prevalent among the corn 
crops. 

I am therefore induced to think, from this observation, that the 
disease proceeds from the head of the grain being hurt and empty, 
and not that the destruction of the head is the effect of the disease 
in the straw. 

I do not pretend to say that this observation will lead to a cure of 
the disease alluded to; but it may lead those who may have leisure 
to inquire into the causes of blights, to take a different view of the 
subject from what has been done hitherto. 

Iam, Sir, your, &e. 
W. Ronertsos.., 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZUNE. 
Sir, 

Among the many useful suggestions which so often appear in 
your valuable Magazine, there is one which has not presented itself, 
at least to my view; I mean an Establishment in the principal towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of Schools or Work-rooms, in which 
might be taught Drawing, and making Models of the most approved 
Implements of Husbandry, and of Machines employed in manufac- 
tures, as well as in Agriculture, both such as are in present use, and 
such new inventions and improvements as may hereatter be introduc- 
ed and recommended by men of skill and experience. 

The general utility of such establishments must be obvious, when 
it is considered that many an ingenious farmer, and even the ordi- 
mary plougiiman, who daily experiences the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the diflerent sorts of ploughs, and other implements 0} 
rural labour, would thus have an opportunity of laying before the 
public any proposed improvements, without launching into the grea! 
expense of constructing, on a large scale, the implement or machin 
itself. 

The plough and cart-wrights in the country villages cannot well 
dispense with an academy of this sort ; for, although many of them 
make a common cart or ploug h of sufficient strength and neatness, ye! 


a great number work by ‘old established rules ; and 1 having in general 


but little mathematical knowledge, they cannot be expecied to vary 
or enlarge the application of even many known principles. Besides, 

it is very difficult to convey one’s own and original ideas, when some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary road, or method of construction, is 
proposed. In fact, it is well known ‘ales; that many ingenious men, 
in the lower orders of society, with perhaps what may be termed an 
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eccentric turn of mind (for ingenuity and eccentricity are frequent- 
ly combined), cannot convey their notions with suticient accuracy, 
to enable the person who requires the explanation to execute the 
scheme intended. An instance of this absolutely took place some 
years ago, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh (consistent with the 
knowle dge of the subscriber r), of a blacksmith who had contrived an 
lnprov ed method of w orking the common churn, by which one per- 
son could produce, from the same quantity of mil, a greater pro- 
portion of butter, in less time, and with much less labour, than is 
usually necessary. Upon its being proposed for him to instruct a 
young man, w ho was then to leave the place, he candidly declared 
that he could give him no verbal information, but he might. attend 
his shop, and, as he termed it, “* look at me;’’ by which he un- 
doubtedly meant to look at, him while working. This ingenious black- 
smith, from being a good modeller, soon imparted his ideas to his 
tyro, almost without a word; the machine was constructed on the 
common working scale, and answered admirably. * 

The above instance (and many. such like are doubtless well known ) 
demonstrates the great importance to young tradesmen and others, of 
schools for drawing and modelling, when placed under the direction of 
persons of known ‘skill and experience, and proves their, still greater 
ae to persons of a mechanical turn, who, by means of such 

instruction, would be enabled, not only to communicate their im- 
provements to others, and explain the advantages of them, but al- 
so to give a form to their ideas without the assistance of a me- 
chanic, and subject the results to the test of experience. But, to 
sum up the whole—As theories and experience do not sometimes 
exactly agree, the young modeller, if unhappily his favourite in- 
vention should fail in practice, wou!d not fall under the lash, or gra- 
tify the illiberal and ungen:lemanly sneer of those who think nothing 
right, because it was not their own discovery, or that they were 
not consulted in it. That this is too often the fate of real merit 
and inventive genius, is much to be deplored. 

While noting down the above observations, | was agreeably surprised 
at being informed that Mr Andrew Gray, Author of “ The Ex- 
perienced Millwright, and Ploughwright’s Assistant,” (books of 
considerable value to both professions), who has also executed, 
with much credit to himself, several designs for the Honourable 
Board of Agriculture, has anticipated me, by reducing to practice 
the plan which I am now proposing in an viz. ‘Lhe instructing 
Young Men in Drawing and Mo¢elling the most approved Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, and of Machinery employed in Agriculture 
and Manufactures, with the latest discoveries and improvements. 
—The School or Academy for these purposes is in a central part 
of the City of Edinburgh; and as Mr Gray has been the first, per- 

* This improvement on the common ftaff-churn was tried at the farm of Ravel- 
ftone, near Edinburgh, more than twenty years ago, and approved of, upon in- 
fpection, by a gentleman réfident there, eminent for his philofophical and mechani- 
cal knowledge. 
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haps, in the kingdom to originate and undertake the charge of an 
Establishment of such importance to Manufactures and Agricul. 
ture, he will, without doubt, obtain, as he well merits, the patron- 
age of the Honourable Board of Trustees, the Highland Society of 
Scotland, the Board of Agriculture, and all others who are friendly 
to improvement in any useful profession. I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


Monitor. 
Edinburgh, 10th August, 1812. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some papers for the First Branch reached us along with the Quar- 
terly Reports. They shall be attended to, before the publication of 
next Number. It was not in our power to present them in this one, 
as the First Branch is always sent to press before the Reports are 
received. 


The Third Branch has been extended much beyond its usual 
bounds, from a wish to relieve the anxiety generally felt respecting 
the ensuing crop. The Reports are of more than common interest 
at this period. 


No. LII. will be published on Monday, 16th November 1812, 


ERRATA. 


In last Number, p. 271, 5th line from top, for “ 18,” read ® §.” 
And in this Number, p. 354, last line, for “ pursuing,” read 
‘* perusing. ” 


D. WILLISON, PRINTER, EDINBURGH, 
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